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Helping band: Greenwood congratulates Healey phqtck davtd cannon 

Cryptic crossword by Araucaria 



Across 

7 Expert on glass is bottled (7) 

8 Beautiful Bobby's justifiable 
arrest (4,3) 

10 One of a shower with remote 
control (8) 

1 1 Love would harass the devil 
(3,5) 

I 1 2 Delighted with young American 
detective (4) 

13 Used? I’ll be round In a minute 
(6.4) 

1 4 Former partner to delay ad-lib 
(11) 

19 The snag with some garlic Is the 
knot (5.5) 


Rugby Union Five Nations Championship: Scotland 20 England 34 | 

England switch on the power 
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Robert Armstrong 
at Murrayfleld 

E NGLAND moved a step 
closer to the Five Nations 
consolation prize of a triple 
crown with a highly erratic perfor- 
mance that nevertheless produced 
four excellent tries and several 
exciting individual cameos in their 
Calcutta Cup clash at Murrayfield 
last Sunday. 

Their fly-half Paul Grayson estab- 
lished a new scoring record for an 
Englishman playing in Edinburgh: 
his 19 points came from a brilliant 
solo try, four conversions, a drop 
goal and a penalty. 

It took England a good hour to 
send the under-powered Scots into 
full retreat but the firepower their 
backs eventually unleashed was 
worth waiting for. Three splendidly 
worked tries in a sparkling 13-minute 
period by man of the match Matt 
Dawson, Austin Healey and Grayson 
left Scotland’s previously dogged 
defence in disarray. 

Scodand did manage to save their 
blushes with a couple of counter- 
attacking tries by their wings near 
the end. However, Gary Arm- 
strong’s players are bound to reflect 
on a disappointing series of near- 
misBes in the first half, when their 
enterprising backs might well have 
breached the England line on a 
couple of occasions. The interval 
score was 6-6. 

Scotland were left to regret their 
failure to turn early pressure into 
points largely because of a persis- 
tent lack of precision Inside the 
England 22. When the Scots were 


5 Flowers from the war? (6) 

6 To be a practical joker at the 
highest level? (3,4) 

9 Sort of grass-root vegetable, 
partial to remote control (5,6) 

15 Letter by male compiler to 
painter — they won’t last (8) 

16 Seeds are naturally onefe very 
personal property (4-4) 

1 7 Pestilential old country? (7) 

1 8 Girl like you and ma with hoofs 
off the ground (7) 

20 Dance performed when a 
television's turned up (6) 

2 1 Unglamorous compiler among 
the saints? (6) 


I 22 Was romancing in song (4) 

23 A young female, that’s me: I 
might be too young for It (3,5) 

24 The doctor's not happy Itfc a 
secret service (6) 

25 Representation Is about right for 
height (7) 

26 Extinguish overeating? (4-3) 

Down 

1 Neat servant (7) 

2 Book-end. maybe, In Yorkshire: 
10 In France (8) 

3 Palnterapolntshortofentry(6) 

4 One who Indulged IJttfe fishes 
when about finished (8) 


Last week's solution 
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awarded a penalty in front of the 
posts Craig Chalmers steered his 
kick from the edge of the box wide 
of the left upright. Then, awarded a 
scrum in a good attacking position, 
Scotland ought to have scored but 
tackles by Dawson on Armstrong 
and Matt Perry on Derrick Lee 
denied the Scots within a few me- 
tres of the line. 

Meanwhile Grayson had opened 
England’s account with a confident 
35-metre penalty goal after Rob 
Wainwright was penalised for failing 
to release. A late tackle by Martin 
Johnson yielded a penalty that 
Chalmers guided home carefully 
from 30 metres. However, England 
then capitaliBed on a lapse of con- 
centration in the Scottish defence, 
setting up a ruck in front of the 
posts from which Grayson dropped 
a crisp goal. 

In the 10 minutes before half-time 
Scotland again put England under 
heavy pressure with dangerous 
breaks by Armstrong, who was well 
supported by his centres Alan Tait 
and Gregor Townsend. Once again 
Scotland were frustrated by Eng- 
land's cover defence with Healey 
and Will Greenwood putting in 
Important tackles inside their 22. 

After the break England laid 
siege to the Scottish line with a 
series of scrums that were only just 
held. In the 49th minute, though, 
England turned the screw tighter 
with an attacking scrum in the left 
corner that the Scottish pack delib- 
erately collapsed. The referee Clay- 
ton Thomas promptly awarded a 
penalty try. 

I Just before the hour Scotland 

Ireland 21 Wales 30 


carved out a splendid opportunity to 
reduce the 13-6 deficit when 
England were driven deep into their 
22 but the ebullient flanker Adam - 
Roxburgh knocked on and the , 
chance was lost. 

England responded with theirnw 
clinical score of the afternoon from 
a slick move that involved Dean 
Ryan, Grayson and Greenwood ! 
The honours went to Dawson, who 
provided a vital linking pass and a \ 
second later was on hand to thunder i 
over between the posts. j 

With 13 minutes left England ! 
made victory certain with a try that 
originated from an uncharacterslir 
error by Tait. The alert Jeremy Guj- 
cott hacked the ball on towards the i 
right corner and Healey complied ■ 
a clever soccer-style dribble with a ' 
pick-up that carried him bctwwn 
two defenders for a try. 

Six minutes from the end I 
Grayson produced England's pito || 
de resistance, a superb solo break i 
dial carried him past four defenders • 
for a touchdown to the right of the 
posts. 

England relaxed a little and Scol- 
land were allowed to give the stoic- 
line a respectable gloss wilh two , 
tries in the closing stages from 
Tony Stanger and Shaun Longsttfl 
Roxburgh carved out both opportu 
nities with his aggressive ability to 
shake off midfield tackles. 
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Clinton vows to back African drearri 
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Jenkins points way to victory 


Ian Malln at Lansdowne Road 

N EIL JENKINS passed one 
milestone when he became 
Wales's leading scorer three sea- 
sons ago. Another record was 
left behind last Saturday here 
when the fly-half went one better 
than JPR Williams’s 55 caps, 
and his personal tally of 20 
points means that Paul Thor- 
burn's points haul for Wales of 
304 may be doubled by the time 
the side have played Prance at 
Wembley on April 5. 

Jenklns’B 504 points are phe- 
nomenal, yet he will never be 
spoken of in awe-inspired tones 
like JPR. He stepped forward In 
that familiar hunched modest 
way of his to collect the man-of- 
the-match award in Dublin, his 
last-minute try having capped 
Wales's unexpected victory. 

At the interval it was' difficult 
not to see Ireland registering a 
fifth successive win over their 
opponents. Inspired by a rous- 
ing chorus or two of their new 
anthem, Ireland's Call, and with 
their No 8 Victor Costello In 
rampaging form, Ireland looked 
as If they might submerge Wales 
beneath a green tide. 

The New Zealander Andy 
Ward scored his first try for 
' Ireland. Paddy Johns took a 
llne-out, the pack drove and 
Conor McGulnnesagave Ward 
a cfover reverse pass for the 


flanker to dive over on an un- 
guarded blind side. 

Jenkins scored the first of Us 
six successful kicks, but after 
the Wales full-back Kevin MortfjJ 
had been body-checked by "f™ 
and given treatment the We* 1 
had barely regrouped when 
Costello picked up from a sen® 
to crash over for a second try- 

A 12-3 lead looked unawafr 
able but Ireland supporters 
been down this road before, 
Almost from the restart Oar® 
Clarke, the Irish fall-back, 
one of his many errors when ® 
misjudged JenWns's gfJTf'J,* 
In his 22. The ball bruahej * 
Clarke and rebounded to AJ® 
Bateirian, who ran in beneatn 

^Ftwrainutes after thebrf** 
the game turned with a WW 
try of beautiful simplicity. ™ 
won the ball from a 
area in which they bad 
during the first half. Kj^ert ^ 
Howley.Jenldnk.Lel^D^ 


| David Bereaford In Cape Town 

P RESIDENT Bill I'lininn hist 
week committed the United 
Slates to a partnership with 
Smith Africa in pursuit nf (lie dream 
hi an African reiuiissnnce. 

lie told a joint silling of purlin- 
imirt in Cape Town l hat l lie LIS 
iKi-dwl and was determined to 
a strong South Africa. 

(lie first US head of slate to visit 
! Airica. Mr Clinton was given ;m ec- 
iiatic reception by parliamentarians 
; he entered what lie called "I hie. 
j hall of freedom" hand-in-hand with 
Nri»n Mandela. 

Hillary Clinton, silling in die pub- 
lii Kflllery with Presidenl Mandela's 
unofficial "first lady". Grata 
Madid \valched as her husband 
•“id parliament: “In uverruiuing 
your past you offer a puwerful ex- 
ample to people who are turn by 
•heir own divisions in nil part* »f 
• this earth." 

j He added: “The courage and 
imagination that created the United 
| States aiicl the principles thal are en- 
I in our constitution inspired 
i mm and women without a voice 
awss the world to believe that one 
ds y they, too. could have a govern- 
1 ^nt of the people by the people 
and for the people. 

Now the courage and Imagina- 
| ton that created the new South 
: Mica and the principles dial guide 
y«ur constitution inspire all of us lu 
j t animated by the belief that one 
i 1 ay humanity all the world over can 
ai Iasi be released from the bonds nf 
. haired and bigotry." 

| Tte US provided aid and assis- 
i , e 10 South Africa in the first four 
I “liberation". Mr Clinton 

I Now, as the new South Africa 

Mi? es ’ L we see ' t a genuine part- 
roup based on mutual respect 
mutual reward." 

tr ** ant * S° ut h Africa needed 
if.ni u| to to sether to meet the persi9- 
m ^blems and fulfil the remark- 
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Nelson Mandela last week showed President Clinton the tiny prison cell on Robbeu Island in which he 
was held for 1 8 years. Mr Clinton said: 'My first thought was to thank God this person who occupied the 
cell was able to live all those years in that way without haring his heart turned to stone and without 
giving up on his dream for South Africa' photograph rick wilking 


able promise of the African conti- 
nent 1 ', he said. Africa remained the 
world’s greatest development chal- 
lenge, plagued as it was by poverty, 
malnutrition, disease, illiteracy and 
unemployment. Terrible conflicts 
continued to tear the continent. 

"But . . . democracy is gaining 
strength, business is growing, 
peace is making progress. We are 
seeing what Deputy President 
(Thabo] Mbeki has . .called an 
African renaissance," 


Earlier Mr Clinton unexpectedly 
joined his wife on a visit to a model 
housing scheme on the impover- 
ished Cape Flats, which flank Cape 
Town. 

The Clintons. went to see tine par- 
tially US-funded, project where 
women are building their own 
homes to escape a life in squatter 
cantps. 

Mr Clinton said their self-help 
project was a shining example. 
“What you are doing here . . . 


I BMW to invest $1 .5 billion in Rolls-Royce 


Bateman and Appieyw « , 

combined' in a fluent ra0 ^£- 
give Morgan the chance 
in at the corner, . 

From then on Jen^na*’ 
Eric Elwood exchanged 
ties beforeJenklns^ef , ; 
victory frith a try 
replacement Stuart P*®* . 

tackle to send the fly-b 
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R IS expected to invest 
^niorethan^i.gbuHonin 

^ur^° yce Motor Cum. the 
car-make, itha9agreed 

milita 1 fr ° raVlckereforSS50 

laS'' G r ermm y’w>nd 

qsu!^ has ahead y 
Rm-nr r ® 3,2 bilUon hi the 

r tomBriH l Ifi WhIch k bou g h t 

Somrnf 4 h t. Aer08pace ™ 1994 - 

InS! * ** "ew Rolls-Royce 

J^Wmaybeuaedtode- 

, Sup betaSf toffll the 
JMW’s top-of-the- ’ 

^Kl and ^ more luxuri- 

TheG^f 1 ^ ^Us-Royce cam. 
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don techniques. Rolls-Royce and 
Bentley cars have always been : 
hand-bui(L 

BMW fought off bids by Ger- , . 
, man riyal Volkswagen and groups 
of Rolls-Royce enthusiasts. 

Tbeproapect of Rplla-Royce 
being sold to a foreign company 
failed to ignite tiie patriotic, 
protest that accompanied the. 
muited sale of Land-Rover to . { 
General. Motors in the 1980s, 

Rolls-Royce, whose fortunes , 
have fluctuated during the past 
20 years, Is on the upturn. It is 
back Into profit and has just 
-'launched its first new Rolls- 
Royce model for 18 years, the 
Silver Seraph . with the new 
Bentley dqe later this month. . 

, Both the new models are pow- 
ered by BMW eqfllnea. 

: Vickers shareholders will have 
to approve tiie Rolls-Royce sale 
at an extraordinary general 


! meeting, which will probably . . 
take place in May. , 

David Oow adds: Fora 
widow living In Bad Homburg, a 
spp town near Frankfort, the , 
acquisition by the maker of the . , 
Ultimate Driving Machine of per- 
. haps the world's' ultimate brand 
marks the apogee of a long and 
lucrative love affair with BMW. 

Joanna Quandt, aged 70, 

. known as the "nun in the gplden 
convent 1 ', for the frugal, recfqaive 
nature of faer life, Is wor th at least 
$ 1.0 bjllion — the fliird-richeat 
woman In Europe, after the , 
queens of Britain pnd Hqlland. 

. With her daughter SuBanne , 

. and son Stefan, she owns tip to '■ 
tw’o-thirdsof Bavarian Mqtor 
Works, the now unstoppable 
firm heir late husband Herbert 
Helped rescue from bankruptcy 
almost 40 years ago. 

It' was not the first crisis in 


should be a model for people who 
do not have very much all over 
Africa and all over the world,” he 
said. “All over the world people will 
see what you are doing in this 
neighbourhood and will say, *1 want 
to do that'." 

Mrs Clinton visited the housing 
project last year with her daughter, 
Chelsea. 

•Plot 1 exposed, page 4 
Washington Post, page 13 


BMW's history. It was founded 
to the north of Munich In 1916 
but of two failed aviation busi- 
nesses. After the 1919 Treaty of 
Versailles banned Germany from 
making aircraft, it turned to 
piotorcycles. BMW's first car hit 
the roads only in 1932. 

^ After building tens of thou- 
sands of aero engines for Hitler's 
war machine and seeing Its 
plants turned to rubble, BMW . 
did not resume car-making until 
1952. Seven years later, tumble 
to sell its limousines or motor- 
bikes, BMW ran out of money. 

In 1959, shareholders turped 
down plans to sell to Mercedes's 
owner, Daimler-Benz, and Mr ' 
Quandt, a main stockholder, 
stepped in and took an even 
bigger slice of equity. ; 
i But it was an 1 outsider, 
Eberhard von Kuenheim, who 
between 1970 and 1903 built 
. BMW into the ultimate financial 
machine and one of Germany's 
top 15 industrial firms. 






Middle East 
talks end 
in stalemate 

Doug Struck in Jerusalem 

D iplomatic pressure mi isniL-i 

over ilit- ile;icl lucked peace 
process mounlt'ri this week ,is the 
Uuilerl Slates envoy. Dennis Russ, 
ended frustrating talks with Israeli 
and I'alestiniaii ni iii kils. 

Mr Russ, dispatched by President 
Clinton to try lu revive talks stalled 
lor 1 iinn- tl 1:111 u year, returned lu | 
VVnshinKtuii on Tuesilny in repm i 
1 <111 his tour days nl slmllle riipln- , 
macy. Hi* gave im won! nil liis . 
prujiivss befure he flew back l» die [ 
I 'S, hut dim* wi-if warn mgs almtu . 
die (leailliiek thnt li.is brought die j 
peace process in a virtual siand-till 1 
During a vi<ii in Mu>i.-i>w, the 
Lbiiled Naiiims secretary-general. 
Kofi Annan, said dial the M Lilt lie 
hast peace talks were- "in distress", 
in Washington, the US stale depart- 
ment spokesman James Robin said 
the peace process was “in dire 
straits". 

In Egypt, where lie briefed Presi- 
dent Hosni Mubarak at tile resort of 
Sharm el Sheikh. Mr Ross said, 
"The stalemate begins to diminish 
hopes." He repeated previous hints 
that the US might withdraw from 
mediation: "At some point, we have 
to bring this effort to a conclusion." 

Tlie warnings were aimed chiefly 
at Israel, which has balked at terms 
of an unpublished US plan for an 
Israeli handover of more of the 
West Bank to Palestinians, a hand- 
over set by two previous peace 
agreements. 

Meanwhile the Israeli government 
was reported to be establishing new 
Jewish settlements on the West Bank 
even as Mr. Ross began talks to pro- 
mote Washington's latest peace ini- 
tiative. — ThsWasJiinglon Post 

Comment, page 12 - 


Students lead 
Suharto revolt 

Yeltsin throws 
down gauntlet 

Ghost army 
stalks Chiapas 


Blair seduces 
French assembly 


Too obsessed 
by America? 
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Paperbacks 

Desmond Christy . . • 

The Ordinary Seaman, 
by Franolseo Goldman 
(Faber, £7.99) 

JK SHIP of fools? So the Urus, a 
wreck moored on a desolate 
Brooklyn pier and manned by 
sailors who are barely fed, might 
seem to a New Yorker. But E9beban, 
the “ordinary” seaman who at 19 is a 
veteran of the war in Nicaragua, and 
his crew mates all have their dreams 
of where this wreck and their lives 
might sail to. Can a Sandinista in ios 
Estados Unidos — bloody pay- 
masters of the Contras — lead his 
battalion of exploited seafarers to 
the riches of the New World? Joseph 
Conrad and William Golding had to 
send their metaphors out to sea for 
us to understand other worlds; Gold- 
man can do it without lifting anchor. 
A wonderful novel, based, alas, on 
real events. 

The Analects of Confucius, 
translation and notes by 
Simon Lays (Norton, £9.96) 

C onfucius rules, ok? w e are 

often told — although lately . 
with less conviction — dial the 
Tiger economies of East Asia have 
succeeded because of their devotion 
to Confiician ideas. The Confucius i 
mostofus know, indeed, is die Con- I 
fucius who 19 always telling us that 
we must honour our parents, elders 
and superiors. It Is Simon Leys's in- 
tention to help us realise the extent | 
to which Confiirius has been manip- 
ulated over the past 2,500 years into 
“State Confucianism", an account of 
the Analects that exaggerates the 
subject's duties to die ruler and un- 
derplays the ruler’s duties to the 
subject. Analect 14.22 reads; "Zilu 
asked how to serve a prince. The 
Master said: Tell him the truth 
even if it offends him."’ The best 
Confucians, I fear, are all in Chinese 
prisons. 


The Babel Qulde to Jewish 
Fiction, by Ray Keenoy 
andSaakla Brown 
(Bouleva rdf Babel, £9.95) 


T HIS addition to an excellent 
series lias been published to co- 
incide with the 50th anniversary of 
Israel. The subject matter is far too 
large for a little book like this, but 
who among us has read even 50 per 
cent of what is reviewed here? It 
comes with an epjpyable glossary of 
Hebrew and Yiddish terms used in 
the book. Perhaps in future we can 
have separate guides to Israeli 
fiction, Yiddish fiction, American- 
Jewish fiction and so on. Inciden- 
tally, if you could only write about 
70 or so Jewish writers of fiction, 
would you put George Steiner in 
your list, as this Babel guide does? 
But what, as George might say, does 
a Luftmensch (“a man with no clear 
means of support who uses his wits 
to get by”) know about these things? 


To order any of the books 
reviewed or In print, over 
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Rhyme and punishment 


Peter Conrad 

A Gift Imprisoned 

The Poetic Ufa of Matthew Arnold 

by Ian Hamilton 

Bloomsbury 242pp El 7.99 

/ AN HAMILTON’S biography of 
Matthew Arnold Is a small, som- 
bre tragedy, an account of artis- 
tic suicide. In his early 30s, Arnold 
renounced poetry. Having been a 
feckless, dandified follower of 
Byron, he abruptly suppressed the 
truant imagination. He banned his 
own poem “Empedocles on Etna" 
because it lacked moral certainty, 
and spent the second half of his life 
as an Inspector of schools. 

Hamilton broods over Arnold’s 
betrayal of his youthful ambition, 
which he sees as a chastening con- 
frontation with personal limits. This 
is the bitter wisdom of middle age, 
required to acknowledge that time 
is short and failure likely. But 
Arnold was also a casualty of the 
19th century's middle age, adrift — 
as he put It — between two worlds, 
one dead, the other as yet unborn. 
Romanticism promised the trans- 
figuration of reality, to be achieved 
by the poet who brandished fin 
Shelley’s alarming phrase) a sword 
of lightning. The Victorians, having 
outlived the self-destructive zeal of 
revolution, saw that social reality 
remained intractable. Arnold reviled 
the "Iron times" and bleakly re- 



Matthew Arnold: sad but not 
Ignoble compromise 

viewed “the modern situation in its 
true blankness and barrenness and 
unpoetrylessness”. 

Novels reported on the diminu- 
tion of poetic hopes. The protago- 
nists of George Eliot are denied the 
glorious lives they dream of, while 
those of Charlotte Bronte awaken to 
a prospect u 8s unromantic as Monday 
morning". This new utilitarian regime 
struck Arnold as the advance of a 


Whodunnit? Not Dorothy 


Lucretla Stewart 

Thrones, Dominations 
by Dorothy L Sayers 
& Jill Paton Walsh 

Hodder & Stoughton 31 2pp £1 4.99 

r HE manuscript of Thrones, 
Dominations — abandoned by 
Dorothy L Sayers in 1936 and re- 
discovered 60 years later in a safe at 
Sayers's literary agency — con- 
. sisted of just five cliaptei-s. In this 
fragment, no one had died in suspi- 
cious circumstances; the death of 
George V from natural causes could 
hardly be said to pose a piizzle for 
Lord Peter Wiinsey. 

It is not clear, then, from reading 
these first five chapters, whether 
the murder victim selected by the 
novel'9 second and final author, Jill 
Paton Walsh, would have been the 
one chosen by Spyers herself. But 
all the main characters are in place 


and the victim is the obvious one — 
a young and beautiful woman. 

The book opens with the newly 
married Wiinsey and his bride 
Harriet Vane having dinner in Paris 
at the tail-end of a long honeymoon. 
Coincidentally, Wimsey's uncle is 
dining at the same hotel, as are Mr 
and Mrs Laurence Harwell, to 
whom the Wimseys are introduced. 

Back in London, the Wimseys 
meet the Harwells again. Mrs Har- 
well, a great beauty and a former 
mannequin, has an admirer, a young 
playwright called Claude Amery. A 
portrait painter named Gaston Cliap- 
parelle is commissioned to paint 
both Mrs Harwell mid Lady Peter. 
George V is dying, then dies. 
Sayers's final chapter describes the 
funeral and drinks after it chez the 
Wimseys, at which the HarweUs and 
Chapparelle are present 

While Thrones, Dominations is a 
perfectly agreeable read, it is diffi- 


mortifying ice age. “I am past 30 and 
three parts iced over," he wrote in 
1853. “My pen Is even Btiffer and 
more cramped than my feeling." 

The romantic poets deified their 
own art, which had the perverse 
effect of making it almost impossi- 
ble to practise. Carlyle called the 
poet “the highest form of the God- 
like in Man's Being”. But 
Wordsworth and Coleridge were 
not consoled by the notion of poetry 
as a home-grown religious revela- 
tion. What did you do if you weren't 
feeling particularly godlike? The 
vocational challenge became even 
more exhausting in Arnold's gener- 
ation: before writing poems, you 
now had to assert (or perhaps stim- 
ulate) your faith in poetry, even 
though devout credulity was being 
challenged by the biology of Darwin. 

Preoccupied by such oracular 
ambitions, practitioners forgot that 
their proper business was to choose 
the right words and place them in 
the right order, as Arnold himself 
triumphantly does in one line of a 
Bonnet about the French tragedi- 
enne, Rachel, when he lists the 
racial and cultural influences that 
mingled in her — "Germany, France. 
Christ, Moses, Athens, Rome". Six 
prosaic nouns come to sudden, star- 
tling life as poetry, thanks to the 
trickery of metrics. Yet his technical 
magic was disparaged by a Victo- 
rian sage like Macaulay, who 
claimed in an essay on Milton that 


cult to see the point of the book for 
indeed of the exercise — it is the 
nature of the beast that an inferior 
writer always completes/writes a 
sequel to a better writer's work) . 

In her defence, 1 should say that 
Paton Walsh has got the voice 
exactly right So seamless is the join 
that I had to check back to verify 
how many of the book's 21 chapters 
were Sayers's work and how many 
Paton Walsh's. However, as one 
reads on. the themes and conse- 
quent sub-plots that develop seem 
increasingly unlikely to be ones that 
Sayers herself would have covered. 

It's hard to believe l hut Harriet's 
possible pregnancy and attendant 
symptoms would have formed part 
of any novel written at that time. 
Equally, the gossipy familiarity with 
the royal family in which Paton 
Walsh has her characters indulge, is 
surely more characteristic of the 
1990s than the 1930s. 

I rather doubt that Sayers would 
ever have been guilty of such a 
lapse of taste. 


A legend in his own coffee break 


Andy Beckett 

Billon 

by Andrew Martin 
Faber 249pp £9.99 

S ATIRE is a Bllppery business. 

For the first few paragraphs 
here, Andrew Martin has it down. In 
a London of the near future:, his 
narrator, Adrian Day, gets a job at a 
newspaper called the New Globe. 
With quick little sentences, the 
novel establishes its heightened but 
recognisable world. There are lifts 
that glide. A glass hive of journal- 
ists. Editors with lunching feces. 
And a paper so bloated wife niche 
supplements “that it was the boast 
of the Chief Editor in. Chief feat he 
never read a word of it". 

The story that follows seems 


prescient At the next desk from 
Day, pasty and bent-shouldered, sits 
Martyn Bilton. He too is a slave to 
the lifestyle sections, writing micro- 
features about "the new move to 
small cucumbers", yet he has an- 
other, more unusual function' Bilton 
is the paper's token communist. 

Day’s lunchtimeB become pub 
tutorials. And one afternoon, after 
Bilton has lectured and sunk pints 
even more furiously than usual, the 
two men find themselves bade in 
the New Globe's vast and rapidly 
blurring lobby, opposite the visit- 
ing prime minister. Bilton throws a 
cup of coffee over him, and is 
Instantly, dizzyingly, turned into a 
Celebrity. 

This .process — fee Bilton news 
stories, his agent, his talk show 
appearances, book advances — ■ la 


supposed to feel like the heart of the 
book. Martin tries hard to make the 
details prompt and resonate: Bil- 
ton's first interviewer, for example, 
yawns, Paxman-like, Tike a basking 
shark”. 

But it’s all too familiar. These 
days every newspaper has an ex- 
communist on a large salary. The 
press has long been fickle and 
hungry enough to outflank straight 
mockery. The observations here 
are sharp — there is a "champagne 
balcony” for the New Globe's cost- 
cutting managers — but their 
theme varies as little as the Street 
Of Shame section In Private Eye. 

By about page 130, Martin seems 
to have ran out of ptot Bilton has 
sold out, triuniphantly; his erstwhile 
colleague chokes' back his jealousy 
like a Martin Amis loser. Then the 
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metre and rhyme were primitive 
mnemonic aids, relics of mankind^ 
preliterate infancy. Since we had 
now learned how to write, Macaulay 
thought that we should busyW. 
selves in writing rational prose. 

In factitious epics like “Balder 
Dead" or fustian tragedies tike 
"Merope", Arnold took to faking 
conscientiously the strenuousness 
and sobriety that he thought the art 
demanded. Meanwhile his diary 
filled up with jottings about railway 
schedules and petty cash, the ne- 
cessary trivia of his bureaucratic 
errands. Poetry may have been a 
calling, but it was not a living. 
Arnold had to find a way to support 
his wife and their brood, hence the 
sad but not ignoble compromise 
that is Hamilton's subject 

Hamilton judges Arnold sternly, 
yet his book has a painfully sympa- 
thetic subtext. It is, in its taciturn 
way, an autobiography. Hamilton 
too began bb a poet, and though he 
may not have imprisoned his gilt, he 
confined it, during his own middle 
age, to the bottom drawer. The first 
of Hamilton’s subjects, Robert 
Lowell, maintained messianic 
romantic faith in poetry, though at 
the cost of insanity. Since then 
Hamilton has written tartly but per- 
ceptively about others who came to 
humiliating terms with financial re- 
ality — Faulkner, Chandler, Ham- 
mett and Brecht, selling their glossy 
lies in the marketplace. This study 
of Arnold is one more aggrieved re- 
port on the fate of literature in a 
society that can see no profit in it, 
and therefore condemns it to starve 


Dorothy Sayers: Why did dj 
abandon her last Winw ey covet' 

book is saved by a war. ^ 
ridiculed prime minister become*" 
roaring national leader, and there 
abruptly, no place on teJJ 1 
the likes of Bilton. Thd/omW 
darkens: patriotic drunkards 
Bilton from pubs, and bis comm* 
sions shrink back to aTVslotj*^ 
“Blown Away" (for people 
. media careers have gone down . ^ 
toiler). .As 

; The writing deepens, .toa. 
Bilton flees London*' Martin i wwj 

his tight metropolitan sendees 

.wider, more ta^MeJandg* 

; Cornwall in greyest 
ough under lowering, stlflv ^ 
;The jokes are ***$'£ 
. change of air, andi gusto o ^ 
i thing more affecting 
| Atlantic. Bilton lores i 
with his hair. And author ^ 
I hero alike learn oomfibingt ^ 

j life can be, found In new*»r 
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Cricket Sixth Test: West Indies v England 


Salvey In St John's 


NOUGH has happened in 
lliis series for it to be clear 
that in this game nothing is 
i. But all the indications on 



Now, 52 Tests on and with Eng- 
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at stumps on Monday after 
Lara had declared the West 




ports Diary Mike Kiely 


bon Army in revolt 


i DICASTLE United have 
\ stored a week that they 
would rather forget, with two 
embroiled in a tabloid 
"ff r scandal that has out- 
Hthe self-styled Toon Army r.f 
rf supporters, and Kenny 
M 1 a mere four points 
■ the relegation zone with only 
■^Jmes left to play. 

^controversy in the board- 
- fegan when chairman Fred- 
, nud chief executive 
, . f Hall were quoted in the 
w orid insulting the 
-rfi of Tyneside, joking about 

^ nH UP ? 0rt - ers W for re Pl‘ca 
Sff refernng to star striker 
?2 ras “Ma r y p opp i ns". 

ft : nd Mtally re- 

XT T °">’ Banks. Car- 
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JL® ■ Westm inster and a 
n 933 ’ coninien ted: 

fTtry 5- n‘ e b ? ard ' 11 makes 
MtoS*- , the Anally 
:<in g m ,'J}7 lta ble on Monday 
koar d meeting 

i£w fir f ? otbaH to Britain 

also had business, the scan- 
Nfations 

llvici eorn PetltionB after 

Brid «e gave 
* factory and set 

'icons / tt p Kflin3t man 
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Madrid 
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Villa a 2-1 
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Atherton departs to West Indian celebrations 

made only 13 before he fell victim to England 
Curtly Ambrose for the 15th time in cricket for 
the 41 innings that they have faced this has b 
one another. There was a terrible one-sided n 
familiarity about his demise to a ball ton's misfoi 
slanting in. and it stems from the blessed wii 
capacity of Ambrose — a facility attack — ai 
given to all great fast bowlers — to matter who 

be able to operate on four-fifths 

throttle and then, when the moment West Indie 
suits, to bang in the afterburner. England 1 ! 
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v 
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England have played good 
cricket throughout the series and 
this has been the only genuinely 
one-sided match. It has been Ather- 
ton's misfortune, however, not to be 
blessed with a high-class bowling 
attack — and that would pertain no 
matter who was running the side. 

West Indies 500 for 7 dec 
England 1 27 and 1 73 for 3 


SPORT 35 

‘Oh, Calcutta* 

f HE Australian media showed 
I no mercy to their cricketers 
after India's crushing victory by 
an innings and 219 runs in 
Calcutta in the second TeBt. 

“Oh, Calcutta — our worst 
defeat In 60 years," ran the Sun- 
H era id, recalling Australia's ac- 
tual worst defeat, to England by 
an innings and 579 runs at The 
Ovnlin 1938. 

They pointed out that the 
Australians, having lost the first 
Test In Madras by 179 runs, had 
also lost the best-of-three series 
2-0 — their first such setback in 
four years. 

Once more they paid the price 
for woeful butting, being skittled 
out for 233 and 181 on a wicket 
good enough for India to amass 
their highest score agftinst Aus- 
tralia. India declared at 633 for 
five with their captain 
Mohammad Azhoruddin un- 
beaten on 163. 

Trailing by 400 runs on first 
innings, the tourists were 
bowled out again 35 minutes 
after tea on the fourth day. 


over Atletico Madrid at Villa Park in 
the Uefa Cup, but the Spanish side 
progressed, again on the away goals 
rule, haying beaten the Midlands 
side 1*0 in the first game. Lazio will 
be their next opponents, while 
fnvourites Internazionale play Spar- 
tak Moscow. 


S TRUGGLING First Division 
side Manchester City suffered 
another blow with the resignation of 
chairman Francis Lee after four 
years at Maine Road in response to 
opposition from supporters and the 
mounting pressure of leading a club 
fighting to avoid relegation. Lee crit- 
icised a succession of managers 
who had "wasted millions on poor 
players" and people at the club “who 
had tried to blacken my name". 

B ATH prop Kevin Yates, banned 
for six months after the London 
Scottish flanker Simon Fenn had his 
ear bitten In a cup tie in January, has 
been fined an undisclosed amount 
by his club. Bath said in a statement 
that they considered this latest ao- 
tion would be the final chapter in an 
unfortunate episode. 

E RNIE ELS won the Bay Hill Invi- 
tational tournament in Orlando, 
Florida, after overhauling overnight 
leader Tiger Woods to claim fee 
first prize of $360,000. However, It 
was American John Daly wife a 


reputedly reeonl-breaking 18 at the 
543-ynrd 6th who stole many of the 
headlines. A lake around which the 
hole curves in a near semi-circle 
was at the heart of the American's 
problems on the tee. He explained 
feat the more he tried to miss the 
water by aiming further right, the 
more he hooked into die lake. 
Finally, Daly's sixth tee-shot 
reached dry land — only for it to 
nestle in a bunker. Sound familiar? 

T HE British Touring Car Champi- 
onship rereived a boost with the 
news that former Formula One 
world champion Nigel Mansell 
would be driving in selected races at 
the wheel of a Ford Mondeo. 
Mansell, aged 44, who lias also won 
the IndyCar title, has had his fair 
share of injuries during an illustri- 
ous career and probably won't have 
forgotten the last time he drove a 
Mondeo in touring cars on that 
occasion, in 1993, he was knocked 
unconscious following a collision at 
Donixigton Park. 


Football Nationwide League First Divi sion 

Boro lack Merson’s touch 


T HE battle for supremacy on the 
sixth leg of the Whitbread 
Round the World race hotted up as 


— uix, Mfuniui , 

Lawrie Smith’s Silk Cut led fee fleet 
as it headed towards their destina- 
tion of Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

Meanwhile fee first attempt by an 
all-woman crew to sail non-stop 
round the world foiled when the 
mast of the Royal & SunAlliance, 
skippered by Tracy Edwards, 
snapped 3,200km west of Cape Horn. 


B RITAIN'S leading tennis play- 
ers, Greg Rusedski and Tim 
Henman, In action at the Upton 
Championships in Key Biscayne, 
Florida, have decided to forget their ■ 
sometimes' bitter rivalry in the 
approach to the crucial Davis Cup 
match against Ukhaine next month. 
“When it. comes to representing 
your country, that cornea before 
family, feuds,” said Hennjan. As the ' 
tie against Ukraine Is taking place in 
Newcastle; It may be' advisable fqr 
the pair- to avoid talking to 'any 
. tabloids in the inte rim. 


George Caulkln 
at The Riverside 

T HE need for the mercurial qual- 
ities of a reformed thirty-some- 
thing hell-raiser at Middlesbrough 
will finally be sated on Thursday, 
but it will be Paul Merson returning 
1'roin international duty after Eng- 
land s friendly in Berne against 
Switzerland rather than the possible 
signing of Paul Gascoigne, on 
whom Bryan Robson's hopes for au- 
tomatic promotion will surely rest. 

Without Merson, Middlesbrough 
are little better than pedestrian. Ves, 
they comfortably overcame Nor- 
wich City 3-0, yet it was a perfor- 
mance stoutly buttressed by the 
mediocrity of the opposition. 

For a 20-minute spell midway 
through the First half, during which 
Neil Maddison cushioned a long 
punt by Gianluca Festa and volleyed 
his fourth goal in six games, 
Robson’s side briefly looked like 
genuine candidates for the Premier- 
ship. It was a fleeting mirage. "On 
this performance, I would have to 
say that Sunderland and Forest are 
more likely to go up," remarked the 


Football results 


Norwich manager Mike Walker, al- 
though he also admiLled: "I know 
Boro arc better than that." 

They will have to be. if their third 
consecutive visit to Wembley is to 
have a different conclusion from the 
previous pair. Robson said that he 
had been using this Sunday’s Coca- 
Cola Cup final with Chelsea as a 
spur to his players — “I've been ask- 
ing them who wants to play in a cup 
final" — but if this was their re- 
sponse, Blues boss Gianluca Vialli 
will hardly be quaking in his boots. 

Victory was made certain only in 
foe 71st minute, when Maddison I 
centred from the right and Alun 
1 Armstrong flung out a boot to divert 
the ball beyond Andy Marshall. An 
extra coat of gloss was added by die 
substitute Mikkel Beck, who con- 
verted Maddison’s low shot after an 
extended goalmouth scramble. 

• Sheffield United and Arsenal 
won their FA Cup quarter-final re- 
plays, against Coventry City and 
West Ham United respectively, on 
penalties. United face Newcastle In 
the semi-finals, while Arsenal will 
play Wolverhampton Wanderers. 
Both ties to be played on April 5. 


^2-1 victory I John Dafy: making a splash r T . I Shiv Sharrpa is away 


NATIONWIDE FOOTBALL LEAQUEi 
Division Oiw 

Birmingham City 1 . Nottingham Forest 2- 

o'SS* 1 £2*? 5®“^ a Huddersfield Town 

2, Stoke Oty 2, Queens Park Ftwigera 1 ; 
Sunderland 2, Portsmouth 1; Swindon Town 1, 
Stockport County 1 ; Tranmere Revere 3. 
Bradford C»y 1; Wesl Bromwich Albion 2, 

Port Vale 2. 

Leading positional 1. Nottm Forest [played ' 
M^iohts 77); 2. Middlesbrough (38-75): 

3. Sunderland (38-73). 

Division Two! 

Blackpool 2, QODngham 1 ; Brentford o. 
Northampton 0; Brfatol R 2. Preston 2; 
Chesterfield 2. Cartels 1 ; Luton 2. Grimsby 2: 
MDIwaB 1 , Burnley 0; Oldham 2, Watford 2; 
Plymouth 2, Bristol Ctty 0; Southend 5, i 

Bournemouth % Walsall 1. Wigan 0; Wtaxham 
2, Wycombe a York 0. Fuhaml 1 
Loading poeWonei 1, Watforti (39-70): ■ • t 
2, Bristol CKy (30 -72); 0, (38^63),. . 

Dhiielon Threat ' ' '■ — ■" • ''i' 

9: ^S? brid a® 2 : Donoartar. 2 ..tlrwoM i ■ 

4; HtfO, Cardiff 1- Leyton Ortenl 2. DarihotaV 
QjMacclasfcrtj 2. bhrewabury 1 ; ManrrttefcPs, 
BxBtar2; Notts Co 0,' CoJdtiester' 0; "“"ri- 
.'Peterborough 2i -Chester 1 ; Rochdale 2,- .>•/ 


Hartlepool 1 ; Scunthorpe 1 , Rotherham 1 : 
Swansea o, Scarborough 0; Torquay 0, 
BametO. 

LMdlAg positional 1. Notts County (39-85); 
2. Torquay (38-69); 3. Maccfesflald (38-66) 

BELL’S SCOTTISH LEAOUBi 
Premier Dhrfaloru 

Aberdeen 0, Celtic 1 ; Dundee U 0, Hearts V 
Hibernian 1, Motharwsl 0; Kilmarnock 3, 
Dinfsrmlne 0; Rangers 2. 31 Johnstone 1. 
Loading positional 1, CeUlc (20-63, 

2, Hearts (20-60); 3, Rangers (29-57). 

Pint Dtvltlom 

Airdrie 1, Stirling AO; Morton 1, Particle 0; , 

HemBon 1, Dundee 2; RelthO, AyrO; 

St Mirren 1 , Falkirk 2. 

Lending poaltlonai-1. Dir dee (29-82) 

2, FflJWrk (29-6t); 3. Rafib (29-60). 

Snoond DMsIoni 

I, Brechin 0, C(ytte ^Livkigatoci 2, East Fife 2; 

• Slenhousamufc- 0, Clydebank 0; Btrarraer 4. 
Forfar 0; frwameas CTO, Guam Slh 2. 
Landing pocftlona: 1. Clydebank (28-6CJ- • 

< 2. Livingston (28-40); 3, SltaiYBer (29-43)7 

’ Third Division! ' ' ' ' 

Altoa 3, Ahion 1 ; Berwick i , Rose Co 1 ; 
Conwtenbealh 1 , Queens Pk 2; Dumbarton 1 
Aitroatfi 2- Monti ose 1 , Stirtng 1 . 

' Utadlfig Ddaftlbiibt 1 ; Aloa £28-64} 

2. Arbroath (28-61); 3. Roes County (23-50). 







2 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Vested interests march 
to preserve status quo 


GUAflOWNVGBM 
April 51996 


F IRST there was West versus 
East, then the North-South 
Divide, then Fortress Europe; now 
we have Town versus Countryside 
(The day London turned into a 
shire, March g). This latest manifes- 
tation of public unease, regardless 
of the myriad individual motivations 
of those involved, fails to observe 
the fact that we are ait part of a 
crucial, intricate and dynamic 
whole. We ail need each other, we 
all belong to the Global Village — 
die rural community is literally the 
life-blood for the urban way of life; 
there should be no enmity between 
them. 

The Countryside Movement in 
Britain is full of inevitable and unfor- 
tunate contradictions but it has 
certainly put its finger on the pulse 
of a real anxiety — the systematic 
destruction of the environment, a 
concern that unites the vast major- 
ity of the UK population and con- 
cerns a growing number of MPs at 
Westminster. 

Why then this feeling of con- 
frontation? I'm afraid the answer is 
political — the movement has been 
separated from its natural grass- 
roots support, resulting in some 
pretty strange bedfellows. 

To see the leader of the opposi- 
tion, William Hague, and the 
Environment Minister, Michael 
Meaclier, the landed gentry and 
living Marxists, AO-year-old Land 
Rovers Bnd the latest Japanese four- 
wheel-drives, members of the Cam- 
paign for the Protection of Rural 
England, Friends of the Earth and 
the Ramblers all apparently united, 
can appear both confusing and 
scary. 

Make no mistake, however, the 
real strength and the real money 
funding the media barrage came 


from those who have the most to 
lose for they already have every- 
thing — they own the country. For 
the time being, they seem to have 
lost control of the Government and 
they don’t like it much. 

It is farcical to blame a govern- 
ment less than a year old for the 
deprivation of the countryside. This 
is the result of 20 years of free-rein 
market forces, nurtured so lovingly 
by Margaret Thatcher. Nearly all 
sections of society have felt the 
effects of this, from the steel, mining 
and car industries, to building soci- 
eties, the health service and educa- 
tion. Now it appears to be the turn 
of (he farmers. 

It is similarly myopic to contend 
that the Labour party is not con- 
cerned about the plight of the most 
disenfranchised members of our 
society. And farm labourers and the 
rural unemployed certainly qualify 
for that dubious statuB. 

Ricky Knight. 

Bishop's Tawton, North Devon 


Raising barriers 
to peace 

7 HE killing of the three Pales- 
tinians near Hebron highlights 
crucial problems in how Israel 
enforces security In the West Bank 
(Israel resists EU role in peace 
moves, March 22). Palestinians 
have had a “checkpoint’' culture 
imposed on them, with more than 
40 military checkpoints in the West 
Bank, da well as 27 In the Gaza Strip. 
These do not Include surprise 
checkpoints. 

Palestinians have been shot at 
these checkpoints before, and 
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Bet’selem, the Israeli human rights 
group, has reported on many cases 
of sexual harassment, including 
forcing 15 Palestinian women to un- 
dress in front of their children on 
the pretext of a search for weapons. 
Pregnant Palestinian women have 
even been denied access to hospi- 
tals in Jerusalem and have given 
birth at checkpoints. 

To travel from Bethlehem to 
Jerusalem can mean a wait of up to 
two hours for Palestinians. Identity 
cards are demanded at gunpoint. 
Four permits are required for a 
Palestinian to enter Jerusalem to 
work — an ID card, a magnetic ID 
card, a work permit and an entry 
permit. Israeli settlers are excused 
such treatment and even have their 
own road system. 

David Watkins, 

Council for the Advancement of Arab- 
British Understanding, London 


r^ETER D JONES argues that the 
I West has to refrain from double 
standards in Us dealings with Iraq 
and Israel (March 8). Would Mr 
Jones trust a psychopath as much 
as he would a sane person with 
more honourable aspirations, and 
thus make equal demands on both? 
More to the point, does he believe 
that Iraq and Israel have to be 
treated identically because he sees 
no differences between the respec- 
tive behaviour, morality, intentions 
and trustworthiness of the two 
countries? 

All nations — indeed all people — 
employ different standards for 
those with whom they have deal- 
ings. A primary reason for this is 
that some people or nations are 
more reliable and honourable, more 
“like us", than others. According to 
Western values and standards, Is- 
rael, for all its failings, is clearly a 
better, more principled member of 
the community of nations than Iraq 
under Saddam Hussein. 

Geoffrey Zygier. 

Malvern, Victoria, Australia 


D ID 1 miss the swingeing 
condemnation by the ethical 
British Foreign Secretary, Robin 
Cook, of tiie killings of innocent 
civilians and the gassing and stun- 
grenading of children on the West 
Bank? Or does he only condemn 
what he is allowed to by the United 
States state department? 

Nigel Press, 

Hatfield, Hertfordshire 


Deadly dose 
of anthrax 

"7~HE information on Iraq provided 
/ by Dr Robin Eastman-Abaya in 
his letter is misleading in the ex- 
treme (March 22). Untreated cuta- 
neous anthrax has a case-fatality rate 
between 5 and 20 per cent. The form 
of the disease associated with inhala- 
tion is far more sinister, which is the 
reason it has been developed as a 
biological warfare agent. 

In 1979, 96 cases of inhalation 
anthrax, with 64 deaths, were ascer- 
tained in Sverdlosk, Russia, after a 
plume containing an aerosol came 
out of a research institute specialis- 
ing in biological warfare, studies. 
The volume of anthrax organisms 
was estimated to be less than one 
drop; and the total number of cases 
and deaths may well have been 
much larger than acknowledged; 
There is no doubt that Saddam Hus- 
sein has produced many thousands ■ 
of litres of anthrax organises suit- 
able for aerosol dispersion, : and 


further large volumes may still be 
hidden. It is likely dint these 
organisms have been genetically 
engineered for antibiotic resistance, 
making subsequent human infec- 
tions difficult to treat. 

So it is understandable that the 
United States and Britain are taking 
this potential threat seriously, and 
2 million US troops are being immu- 
nised with the vaccine developed by 
the Michigan Department of Public 
Health. The old axiom is still true: 
the best way to avoid war is to be 
prepared for it. 

(Dr) Timothy Johnstone. 

Victoria, BC, Canada 


I /1//77/ the news of Saddam's 
V V plans to smuggle anthrax into 
the UK (Saddam anthrax plot 
warning, March 24), the abolition of 
duty free shopping is surely now 
more urgent than ever. 

Phil Woodford , 

London 

Opening the 
door to recruits 

P erhaps vso should look 

critically at its own selection 
processes before blaming people for 
becoming more selfish and less 
caring, when seeking to explain a 
slump in applications (VSO fights 
shortage of recruits, March 8) . 

My own application was met with 
a number of hurdles, where re- 
cruiter seemed intent on proving 1 
could not be successful. 

Without the benefit of VSO train- 
ing and support I am completing 
two years teaching in China, pri- 
vately arranged. Perhaps potential 
applicants should be encouraged 
rather than dissuaded. 

Gituiy Elcy, 

Taian, China 

IF THE numbers of people opting 
/ for overseas voluntary work is de- 
clining, it could be that news has got 
out that while they stand to sacrifice 
tens of thousands in income, many 
of the wealthy classes flocal and 
expatriate) in the host country arc 
living it up on international aid 
money so generously given by the 
uninformed in the Western world. 
David Hayter. 

Phnom Penh, Cambodia 


/ AGREE with Andrew Jackson 
(March 15) that deciding to apply 
for two years overseas with VSO is 
no light matter. I put it off for many 
reasons, once I was free of maternal 
duties, for such mundane things as 
making sure that my pension would 
be secure while I was away and that 
my home would still be there to re- 
turn to. 

However, I was gratified to be 
selected last year, at the ripe old age 
of 62. VSO are blissfully free of 
ageism and appreciate that older 
people have years of professional 
experience behind us. 

In addition to the skills acquired 
during my teaching years In Pak- 
istan, I have had to learn to be com- 
iwter-literate so will be returning 
home in 1999 with that to offer. 

Ann Thorp, 

Karachi. Pakistan 


Erratum: In an ariicU headed The 
BBC crosses the RUbihon (Marik 29) 
it should have said that the BBC will 
own 100 per cent! not 50 percent, of 
BBC America. Th'q BBC will run , 
dnd schedule Hie chafiqei, jfiscovery 
will market it. ■ " \ . ‘ 


Briefly 


A CCORDING to Martin Walker. 
e\ if European Union policies were 
as brutal and inhuman as those of 
the United Slates and M argali 
Thatcher's Britain, “the EU would 1 
be richer today and would have hid • 
0 million unemployed Instead of 18 
million'TFebruary 22). 

How does he know this? Perhaps 
lie can explain to us mortals to 
unprecedented rise in poverty aid 
inequality in income distribution in 
the US and the UK over the past 
20 years. He should also tell who 
exactly in the EU would have hew 
richer, how much more carbon 
dioxide would have been emitted, 
and why the UK. the star pupil d 
the OECD, grew at an average rale 
of 1.7 per cent from 1989 to 1996. 
compared with 2.1 per cent forthe 
EU as a whole. 

C-Rene Dominique, 

Laval university, Quebec, Canada '■ 


| A /HAT might BATs socially 1 1 
V V acceptable addictive alterna- 
tive to cigarette have been (Febru- 1 
ary 22)? I believe I know. A fe*. 
years ago a number of BAT exeiu ' 
lives from the United States ap 
peered on television, each reciting 
“Nicotine is not addictive.” 

I found litis so questionable that l 
wrote to BAT asking if I had heard 
correctly. Their doctor replied, cod- ! 
firming that my hearing was excel j 
lent. And she assured me that : 
nicotine was no more addictive than I 
ratatouiiie. 

So there we have it. Just imagine ; 
what ratatouiiie dependency could ; | 
have done for BAT and the woritis | ! 
courgette and aubergine growers. I 
(Rev) David Watford, 

Mitcham Junction. Surrey 


IF THE Church of England is 
/ culturally light years behind titf I 
rest of society (March 29), hfl*' 
much further behind is the Roman 
Catholic Church, run by an agej 11 * 1 
Pope presiding over an organisation , 
still unhealthily male-dominated, 
unable to accord females equality of 
status and esteem? 

Edwin Townsend-Coles. 

Oxford 

rj /CHARD WILLIAMS recently 
/I insulted Kate Winslet in J* 
review of Titanic by insinuating^ 
she was overweight Now he gm? 
an inaccurate review of As Good A* 

It Gets (March 22). . 

He describes Jack Nicholson* 
rating a cat, whereas it was actuwy 
a dog. Perhaps your reviewer co^ 
watch the films he is writing ^ 
he might then spot the 
between a pooch and a mogffi 
realise that Winslet is an fej***? 
young woman whose weign 
irrelevant. 

John Cmhant-Cumming. i 

Palo AUo, California, USA 

“assFcig 
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Welcome to Indonesia’s Campus of Struggle 


Andrew Higgins on 

the rising tide of student 
unrest against President 
Suharto’s regime 

O N A five-a-side football pitch 
commandeered as the head- 
quarters of Indonesia's cam- 
pus revolt, a huddle of student 
activists gathers around a television 
fora lesson on the tactics and terror 
of rebellion. 

Hie screen flickers with images 
of a disaster they hope to avoid as 
they challenge the now geriatric 
New Order that has governed In- 
donesia for 32 years. It si tows tanks 
rolling into Tiananmen Square. 

Tie students in Tiananmen are 
our brothers and sisters. But they 
failed. We don't want to fail," says 
Agus Cede, a 22-year-old student 
leader at the University of Indone- 
sia. "We want to learn from their 
failure." 

Their goal is no less ambitious 
than that of Chinese students si- 
lenced by the People's Liberation 
Army in Beijing in 1989 — the end 
of President Suharto's monopoly of 
power, a political and business enr- 
| tel as tenaciously guarded as thn! of 
; the Chinese Communist Parly. 

'. The trigger for their protests is 
Konomic, a crisis that has ravaged 
Indonesia's currency, raised the 
>pectre of widespread hunger, 
turned a model of development into 
a wayward ward of the Internaiionnl 
Monetary Fund and left nearly 
nerv company on the Jakarta stuck 
^change technically bankrupt. 

Their ultimate target, though, is 
the “olfl man", as Indonesians call the 
'Oftarold master of the New Order. 

A nuiutli o( jiroiest and sporadic 
■ todtes with police has pul Indone- 
sia's students in the vanguard of n 
twwenveiu for political change. In a 
omniry of 202 million people scnl- 
1 1 1 ™' fjV er 17,500 islands, their num- 
i wrs are relatively small. But the 
| toniem on campuses ucruss the for- 
i nier Dutch colony could presage a 
j J v "« r campaign' against the world's 
I ^Rest-serving ruler after Fidel 
] Castro. 

People always look to our youth. 

1 f n* 8 k 3S ' C ^ 3Ct our 
“*■ Our modern -state comes front 
■he students," said Harinum Siregar, 
a mw jical doctor who spent three 
- lc ** ' n i«l for leading an abortive 
jtoaent movement in 1974. “We 
have never had a change of govern- 
nienl without the students . . . If the 

UUuentS are DmtocHntr l-h*» iwintrv 
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Indonesia's students are In the vanguard of a growing protest movement 



PHOTOGRAPH: CHARLES DHARAPAK 


“The military has to make a deci- 
sion; to crush the students or sup- 
port them . . . They used the 
students to overthrow Sukarno. In 
1974 they crushed us. Now (hey 
don't know. They are buying time. 1 ’ 
said Dr Hariman. 

Senior generals are now man- 
oeuvring for the trust of student 
leaders, though it remains unclear, 
l>09sibly even to themselves, 
whether their aim is to silence or ex- 
ploit their anger. 

A newly installed commander nf 
the armed forces. General Wimiiin. 
has described the students' de- 
mands — which range from calls for 
cheap rice to coded assaults on Gen 
Suharto — as “normal". At the same 
time, though, authorities have 
cracked down firmly on all attempts 
lo take protests off campus and into 
the streets to join forces with a 
swelling army of unempioyed and 
impoverished, but so far unorgan- 
ised, workers. 

Until fast week the University of 
Indonesia greeted visitors with a 
sign celebrating its role as a centre 
, fo^ the 1960s protests that helped 
bring Gen Suharto to power: “Wel- 
' come to the Campus of the Struggle 
> of the New Order". The sign whs re- 
moved after a student used spray 
.paint to produce on abbreviated 
message: “Welcome to the Campus 


Four die in camp riots 

R IOTS at a Malaysian detention I be genuine refugees who 
camp for illegal immigrants left torture or worse if sem 


nave never had a change of govern- ' of Struggle”. . ' larly sensitive as inmates' from the 

nie J without the students . . . If the -, “I think irnthe end they will crush troubled Aceh area of Indonesia's 
Mutfenis are protesting, the country 1 die students, ■' Dr Hartman said. 'The northern island- of Sumatra were 
i* 4 really in crisis.* 1 ■ militai-y-has no guts against Suharto' ; taken. The area : is the subject 6f b' 

students’ fate, though, will ■ .• He does- not' uhderstand the ferociously suppressed movement 
^Pend not on their own strength i economy but he understands how to- : for regional autonomy. 1 

Jut. as was the case in Beijing in i buy people and how to kill people. ; Human rights groups feai 1 that 
the military. \ He understands the army.* 1 , some of the Acehnese Inmates may • 


The Week 


A rkansas law will allow two 
boys accused of killing five 
people at their school to own 
guns when they leave the Juve- 
nile Justice system. Only adult 
lawbreakers can he permanently 
banned from owning guns. 

Washington Post, page 1 4 


T HE four US marines whose 
military Jet severed a gondola 
cable at an Italian ski resort in 
February, causing 20 people to 
plunge to their death, have been 
charged with negligent homicide 
and involuntary manslaughter. 


A NEW emergency cable 

designed to restore power to 
Auckland failed, trapping people 
in lifts and halting traffic just as 
the five-week electricity shortage 
in New Zealand seemed over. 


C ONTINUATION of the trial 
of Maurice Papon for crimes 
against humanity was in doubt 
as the former Vichy official left 
Bordeaux after hearing that his 
wile of 66 years had died. 


R IOTS at a Malaysian detention be genuine refugees who could face 
camp for illegal immigrants left torture or worse if sent back. A 
three Indonesians ami a policeman spokesman for the Acch-Sumntra 
deml lasl week, exposing the prob- National Liberation Front in Swe- 
lems facing Kuala Lumpur as tens of den. who claimed that 24 inmates 
thousands of workers flee economic were killed In fast week’s rioting, 
turmoil in Indonesia to search for said the Indonesians had no choice 
work, writes Nick Cuwming-Brnee but to resist, because “once they 
in Bangkok. reach Indonesia it will be death for 

The deaths occurred at Semenyih them", 
camp, -lOkni from the capital, one i »f But the Acehntse are only a 
four into which police moved before small part of a broader nml quickly 
dawn last Friday to extract hun- escalating problem posed for 
cl reds of inmates fur forcible repatri- Malaysia and Singapore by tens of 
ation. Witnesses said fires brake thousands of illegal immigrants 
out and shooting erupted, lasting from all parts of Indonesia as the 
several minutes. world's fourth most populous 

A police spokesman said 36 peo- country slides deeper into 
pie were also injured. economic recession and human 

A local human rights organisa- misery, 
lion, Suaram, said al least five peo- The number of those out of work 
pie were killed. in Indonesia has doubled to 

Police used water cannon and 8.7 million — roughly 10 per cent of 
tear gas at another camp on the the workforce — in eight -months, a 
west coast against inmates who set . manpower ministry spokesman was 
fire to their barracks. At a camp in , quoted as saying fast week, 
the southwest, around 140 Inmates ; ■ Such bald statistics do tittle to 
escaped during a deportation opera- ; reveal the hardship in 1 a country 
tion. But several hundred inmates where even in years of prosperity 
were taken from camps to the port millions eked out a living doing odd 
of Lumut and loaded on to a waiting jobs or part-time work, and where 
Indonesian naval vessel- rocketing prices have put even milk 

The deportations were 1 particu- beyond the reach of the poor. 

Tarty sensitive as inmates 1 from the . The latest repatriation drive 
troubled Aceh area of Indonesia's : coincides with an effort by Malaysia 
northern island- of Sumatra were to cut the ^.number of --foreign 1 
taken, The area : is i the subject 6fh - i migrant labourers in the country. 1 
ferociously suppressed movement i This grout) reportedly numbers 
for regional autonomy. 1 : about 3 1 million, of which half are 

Human rights groups fear that Indonesian, in a workforce of about 
some of the Acelmese inniates may ' 8 million. • 1 


L- - The; therapists, -who monitor and 


assfat • patients-' com! ngi-Lout- of "yes", police Baid. 


‘Angel’ revives right-to-die debate 

pStopharH^ •• court.case on behalf of I pended and were being Inter viewed; 

|n Lob Annals* a »■ 70-vearnjld teHhJnaliy -ill - man, - - The;therapists, who monitor and 

A ' — — WilMam Bartllng. He was on a respi- : assfat • p’atlems'-eomlhg'- iout- of 

California hospital thera- rator but his repeated pleas to be ; surgery,' are 1 regarded 1 as front-line 
is*** allegedly confessed to disconnected were ignored. A court workers who see the worst cases. 1 
“J 1 * U .P t0 50 elderly patients, it 'heard that whea he removed lhe ; i "You see suffering, people with 
n 'wged last week, raising again- - respirator Himself; his hands were :bed sofeB,- gaping wouftds' from 
'i ^ffroversy about artificially tied to the bed. « ■ • > ; ■ : ■ i staph bacteria, or they blow up like 

ruionging ijf e .. , Although the -first judge-ruled in' dough with severe irifections — an 

torv iS n Sa, - divar - *S ed 28, a respira- ■ i favour of fife hospital, thfa was over-- | there is - nothing you 1 can do. Th< 
lloyVti^ 151 ac ‘Glendale Adventist' i turned -'by* a higher 1 court 1 four fhidtration builds upi over manj 
(old nTi- in ^ Angeles allegedly: mbnths later.* by- which 'time Mr years," said therapist Gref-telfe 
imr twii e , about his anger at see- , Battling had died. *i ' * < • • - who works at another hbspital. • 

tiie btu u ept a,ive 88 opposed to : -After Mr Saldivar's - "confession" I -Mr Saldivar allegedly told the po 


have given prior orders not to be re- 
suscitated in a crisis, and had to 
; show signs that* they- werb - dying. 
; When asked -If he considered him' 
self "an angel of death", he replied 


; surgery,- are ! regarded 1 as liront-line- t Mr : Saldivar- may - riever 1 be 
workers who see the worst cases. ' charged- with murder. Confessions' 
“You see suffering, people with- -alone are Insufficient evidence told 
i bed sofeB,- gaping woulids 1 from .pathologists say that 1 even 'With exJ‘ 
i staph bacteria, or they blow up like i humationsj the' drugs he- 'allegedly 
dough with severe irifections ~ and ‘ used may be untnuiefible. .• ' ■ ■ ■ 

| there is* nothing you 1 can do.- The • An elderly -woman who died In 
fnJritration builds up over many i Oregon after faking a ; cocktail of 
'years," stud therapist Greg-BasUe, ; lethal drugs became the first person 1 
. who works at another hbspital. - ; in the United- 'StaLes to ; commit W 1 


j staph bacteria, or they blow up like 
dough with severe irifections ~ and 
! there is* nothing you 1 can do.- The 
fhi titration builds up over many 


C AMBODIA’S deposed first 
prime minister. Prince 
Norodom Ranariddh, returned 
from nearly nine months in exile 
amid heightened fears for his 
security after one of his military 
officers was murdered. 


U KRAINE’S Communist 
Party and other leftwing 
movements made sweeping 
gains in parliamentary elections, 
reflecting anger among the 
38 million voters that they' are 
materially worse off seven yeara 
after independence from Moscow. 


G UNMEN captured several 
Tajik soldiers and killed at 
least 20 In one.of the most seri- 
ous outbreaks of violence Bince 
the government and mostly 
Muslim opposition in the former 
Soviet republic ended a five-year 
civil war last summer. 


I NTERNATIONAL powers * 
backed away from their threats 
of imthe'diate punishment for 
: Yugoslavia’s president, Slobodan ; 
: Milosevic, over his policies of- * 
'violence and -repression in' - 

: Kosovo and gave him four moire 
wfeeks to deliver concessions. 


I NDIA’S supreme court agreed 
to hear the appeals of 26 • 

| pedple convicted in January of 
the assassination of the prime 
: minister, Rajiv Gandhi, In 1091. 

i . «'■ ' ■ 


; t .. , i ; ■ . ■> ; i » 

G ERMANY’S biggest computer 
online service; T-Onllne, was 1 
forded to labile its 2 million ’ 
customers with new software 1 ; ■ - 
after- two 16-yeariold boys hackbd 
lnti> i the ser vice and obtained ' ■•- - 1 ' 
! access codes and padsworda fot* 

; more than 600 customers. h 

■ i -!i . . . 


G ANGS of Romanian orphans, 
trained and beaten into obe-- 


aemn. l <HU|)uu«ru iu ■ -nun- ivu wuuivoi o . Mr Saldivar nllesedly told the po-’ , ,- , — — . 

if nmu- Wou hl feel at the failure ■ wafi disclosed ' at' the Wcekenti. the * . lice that he had three rules govern- . , fled a law fast autumn to allow the ; ; stolen miUions of German marks 
ti/e-savliig care". ‘ hospital Yevealed that ait itn 44 respi-- ing- which palfertts he 1 terminated: ■ ; tenhiifally ill to kill titertirielves with 1 ; as picicpa Ckets over the prist two 

"esame hospital was the sub- iratorv theradfafa had been dus- ‘they- had to- be unconscious; had to doctors’ help. ,l ' : ' 1 : years, Cologne police said.- 


sisted suicide legally.- Oregon rati-! I diehce by adult criminals, have 


jame hospital was the sub- hratory therajlfais had been Sus- 1 1 they 
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Yeltsin dares MPs 
to reject Kiriyenko 


guardian weekly ) 

AprB5ie»l 


Tom Whltehouae In Moscow 

P RESIDENT Boris Yeltsin 
confirmed last week that the 
acting prune minister, Sergei 
Kiriyenko, was his choice to take on 
the job permanently, and threatened 
to dissolve parliament if it tailed to 
ratify the appointment. 

Tm just saying as president, save 
time, confirm him quickly," he said 
after announcing that lie had asked 
Mr Kiriyenko, aged 35, to lead his 
government, “If you reject him once, 
twice, three times, then the fourth 
time means dissolution," lie said. 

The president, cnpping a remark- 
able week which he started by sack- 
ing his entire cabinet, said Mr 
Kiriyenko had risen rapidly and 
would now need to move even faster. 

In response to the threat of disso- 
lution, tlie parliamentary Speaker, 
Gennady Seleznyov, who has al- 
ready rejected Mr Kiriyenko’s can- 
didacy, said parliament would not be 
bullied. “The state Duma does not 
fear threats. Both the president and 
his speechwriters must know this." 
he warned. 

But he added: “We will not give 
any constitutional ground to dis- 
solve the Duma. 1 don't think the 
president wants a replay of 1993." 

Despite Mr Seleznyov's reference 
to Mr Yeltsin's 1993 bombing of par- 
liament, there is little chance of a 
repeat performance this year. 

Nor does he actually need to 
bomb parliament into submission, 
because this dme he has the consti- 
tution on his Bide, which is not sur- 
prising, given that he rewrote it 
after the violence four years ago. 

Despite the mutual threats, both 
the president and the Duma may ac- 
tually be happy with the prospect of 


early elections. The communists 
and nationalists, who dominate the 
Duma, stand to gain from Russia's 
present anti-Yeltsin mood and could 
return in bigger numbers after an 
election. 

Early polls this year would also 
help Mr Yeltsin, giving him two 
clear years to name and prepare a 
successor for presidential elections 
in 2000. 

To add to the confusion, (he 
sacked prime minister, Viktor Cher- 
nomyrdin, announced at the week- 
end that he would run for president. 

However, a senior figure in parlia- 
ment's upper house, the governor of 
the Samara region, Konstantin 
Titov, said the Duma would be wise 
to Mr Yeltsin's ruse and would ap- 
prove Mr Kiriyenko. "It will approve 
him, not because it is scared of the 
president but to make the govern- 
ment responsible for its failures in 
the economy and use this in the 
next elections," he said. 

James Meek in Moscow adds: Hel- 
mut Kohl and Jacques Chirac held a 
three-way European summit with 
Mr Yeltsin last week in which 
Britain was conspicuously absent. 

Tony Blair was not invited to take 
part in the meeting — which dis- 
cussed Iraq, Kosovo and European 
security — when it was arranged by 
the French and Russian presidents 
in Strasbourg last October, indicat- 
ing tliat Moscow considers Britain 
too pro-American to be Included. 

The Kremlin, backed by Paris, 
wants the “troika" summits to be 
held regularly as a sign that Europe 
need not follow the United States in 
foreign policy and security. 


Martin Walker, page 6 
Washington Post, page 13 


Inquiry held into ‘coup plot’ 
against S African government 


David Bereaford In Cape Town 

S OUTH AFRICAN military com- 
manders appeared before a judi- 
cial tribunal last weekend to answer 
questions about an intelligence re- 
port which claimed that well-known 
personalities! including Winnie 
Mandela, were plotting a coup 

against the government- 

There was speculation in the 
press that die head of the South 
African National Defence Force, 
General Georg Meiring, might be 
sacked because of the report, which 
is widely regarded as a fabrication. 

The judicial commission is be- 
lieved to be investigating why the 
intelligence report was presented to 
Nelson Mandela without being 
cross-checked against other intelli- 
gence sources, cleared by die na- 
tional intelligence co-ordinating 
committee, or shown to the minister 
of defence. 

The report names Gen Meiring’s 
' likely successor, Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Siphlwe Nyanda, as the chief 
plotter and claims that a young 
diplomat, Robert McBride — cur- 
rently in detention in Mozambique 
on gun-running charges — was sup- 
plying weapons. 

Tlie report is believed to have 
been based on allegations by a paid 
agent of military intelligence who 
was also arrested in Mozambique, 



Weapons inspectors in Baghdad on their way to the Rndwaniynh Palace photograph f awelkck: *:- 

UN experts make speedy tours of palaces 


Dominic Evans 

U NITED NATIONS weapons 
experts and diplomats have 
entered all but two of Iraq's highly 
sensitive presidential sites, a senior 
inspector said on Monday. 

Diplomats said earlier there had 
been no major problems at the sites, 
which were at the centre of a storm 
last month until Iraq signed an ac- 
cord pledging access to UN Special 
Commission (Unscom) inspectors, 
together with the diplomats. 

“We are making progress," the 
Unscom deputy chairman, Charles 
Duelfer, said in a statement 
Unscom, charged with disman- 


tling Iraq’s weapons of mass de- 
struction, believes Iraq has consis- 
tently concealed material related to 
banned weapons programmes. 

Iraq says it destroyed all its bio- 
logical and chemical weapons and 
long-range ballistic missiles after it 
lost the 1991 Gulf war and was 
forced out of Kuwait. 

Tlie visits to the presidential sites 
began last week. They mark the 
first time that Unscom has 
inspected any of tlie eight slips in 
seven years of disarmament work. 
Tlie United States threatened to 
launch military strikes on Baghdad 
before Iraq backed down last month 
and allowed their inspection. 


Yanomami flee fires 
raging through Amazon 


seemingly after leading Mr 
McBride into a trap. 

It is suspected that the coup alle- 
gations were an attempt to desta- 
bilise the Mandela government. 

Gen Meiring said that the report 
was submitted to the president on 
February 5, well before Mr 
McBride's arrest. The former 
-Transkei. .leader... General Bantu 
Holomisa — who is also named as 
one of the plotters — said the report 
had been given to Mr Mandela on 
March 5, and expressed surprise 
that it had taken so long for the 
president to act. 

Mr Mandela said that if any coup 
attempt were mounted, it would be 
quickly crushed. “We are 
supremely confident that we are in 
total control. Any attempt, if made, 
will be blotted out quickly and deci- 
sively." 

•. The anti-apartheid activist Steve 
Biko was beaten with a hose-pipe, 
then left naked, manacled to a gate 
in a crucifix position, said Gideon 
Nieuwoudt, one of the policemen 
| who took part in the assault. 

He was describing to South 
Africa's truth commission the last 
hours of the black consciousness 
leader. Mr Nieuwoudt is the fifth 
police officer to testify to the com- 
mission in support of an amnesty for 
the death of Biko. who was killed in 
police custody 20 years ago. 


Aim Bellos In Rio da Janeiro 

T HE indigenous Yanomami have 
begun to flee their villages as 
the fires raging in the northern 
Amazon bum deeper into their 
reservadon. 

More than 20 Yanomami living in 
the settlement closest to the fires 
have left their homes, said Alan 
Suassurta, of Brazil’s National In- 
digenous Foundation (Funai). 

“There was so much smoke there 
that it was unbearable. They de- 
cided to move further into the reser- 
vation,’ " he said. 

He added that the area affected 
— Ajarani — was sparsely popu- 
lated and that no other settlements 
were Immediately threatened. How- 
ever, Brazilian newspaper reports 
say that many of the 500 vil lagers in 
Baj&Q MucJual'-flre-gotnjf “hungry 
because smoke from the fires has 
frightened away the animals they 
hunt. 

About 20,000 Yanomami live in a 
reservation the size of Portugal 
which spreads from Brazil’s north- 
ernmost state, Rorauna, into 
Venezuela. They are the. world’s' 
largest primitive tribe. 

A team of specialists from the 
United Nations Environment Pro- 
gramme arrived in Brazil this week 
to measure the extent of the dam- 
age, more than four months after 


the UN's initial offer to send a dele- 
gation. Brazil only accepted the 
offer last week, upsetting its armed 
forces, which view the Amazon as a 
national security Issue and are sen- 
sitive to outride interference. 

The fires, which have been burn- 
ing for three months, are the worst 
in the history of the northern Ama- 
zon. The international effort to com- 
bat them . comprises more than 
1,300 men, including more than 100 
ftom Venezuela. . 

The state government says fires 
are now under control in the region 
of Apiau. 120km from the state capi- 
tal, Boa Vista, which has been the 
worst hit by the blaze. But strong 
winds last week have spread the in- 
ferno south. 

Localised fires aw» also q nnparing- 
_iu t^er-nartfCand have Invaded the 
island ecological station of Maraca, 
which contains examples of every 
known plant and animal species in 
the region.. 

The fires were started by subsis- , 
tence formers burning land to make 
it more fertile, and aggravated by an 
. El Nifio-induced drought It has not 
' rained since laBt year and none is 
predicted until the end of this month. , 
• Philippines officials said that they 
would ask other countries; to lend 
firefighting planes to help put out.a 
fire destroying virgin forests In the 
western province of Palawani , 


But Mr Duelfer stressed dial ih«- 
visits were rapid surveys of tin- 
grounds, not detailed examination- 
“If you work out die- linn 1 SM 
against the number of buildings. 
can spend on average 15 minute 
per building." 

He described the dealings rib 
Iraqi officials as amicable and non- 
confrontational, and said "semoifif 
ures" were on hand to deal swiftly 
with problems. 

Diplomats say Iraq’s deputy 
prime minister. Tarlq Aziz, has at- 
tended the visits in order to deal 
with the problems arising over dis- 
agreements about the perimeter of 
the sites. — Reuters 


Athletes given 
abortion order 

Penis Staunton In Borito 

E AST GERMAN athletes wre 

ordered to have abortions be- 
cause, it was feared, their ««* 
anabolic steroids could have W 
to mutant offspring, a report 111 
Der Spiegel claimed laot*®* 
The magazine says police ® 
Berlin and the eastern state of 
Thuringia are using evident 
from the Stasi secret police's 
files to investigate former upon* 
officials, doctors and trainer*. 

Four former East German^ 
trainers and two sports doctor 

are currently on tiial In Be J , 

for their part In the systems^ 
doping of young * wfanm 1 f ^ J 

JffiSSMSEKSf 

use of steroids by states- 
men, are accused of 
actual bodUy harm betwew . 
1074 and 1989 to 19 
■ swimmers while they **** ^ 
children or adolescents. — 

‘JSSSBSZg, 

medicine service, teconune^* 

: that athletes who became P** 
nant while on tlte 
should be advised^* 0 
their pregnancy*. 
the steroidB might 
female embryo to mufote 
strongfymaBCuUne typ”^^ 
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Clergy split over civil war apology 


Adela Qoo ch In Madrid 

A SUGGESTION that Spain’s 
bishops ask forgiveness for 
the Catholic Church’s sup- 
port of General Francisco Franco’s 
dictatorship has split the clergy. 

Opponents of an apology, while ac- 
knowledging that the Church turned 
a blind eye to Franco’s purges after 
the civil war of 1936-39, remain angry 
that hundreds of nuns and priests 
suffered in the run-up to the war at 
the hands of leftwing extremists. 

The debate has pitted the coun- 
try’s top two clerics against each 
other. Cardinal Antonio Marfa 
Rouco Varela, Archbishop of 
Madrid, argues that the Church's 


Belgians unite 

against 

separatism 

Stephen Bates In Brussels 

A HIGHLY unusual coalition of 
Belgium's great and good has 
declared its mission to save the 
country as a federal stale. 

Ilte group, called B Plus, includes 
-'onior members of (lie country's di- 
vided language groups. It brings lo- 
wlier Walloon (Freneh-sj leaking) 
businessmen from the south, artists 
and writers from the Flemish 
Mulch-speaking) north, and figures 
from the German-speaking part of 
‘■astern Belgium. 

They believe their initiative has 
come not a moment too soon. In the 
I v.akc of several administrative and 
j criminal scandals over the past two 
! — such as the paedophile ring 

in Wallonia — talk of splitting tlie 
has revived as parties gear up 
' l " [ 'next year's general election. 

I ^ believe Belgium must have a 
| future for the sake of democracy," 

I >aiiJ Mark Dubrulle, managing 
'('rector of B Plus. “If people cannot 
•we together here, what future is 
(here for Europe?" Tlie group plans 
10 promote the cause of Belgium as 
z unified state, albeit one which has 
, SK parliaments to cater for different 
language groups and levels of 
government. 

The launch has been sharpened 
y recent disagreements between 
fl nd French speakers een- 
retl on Brussels. One was a row 
wer the balance of recruitment to 
ne Hre service. Although Brussels 
ih i n Per . cent francophone, it is in 
, e t * en )j s h region and Flemings 
ve traditionally been given up to 
| u per cent of public sector jobs in 
Attempts to change this 
. ln deadlock until politicians 
greed on a precise recruiting bal- 
29.48 per cent of 
ntjssels firemen will be Flemish. 

« the Flemish gov- 
aments order to the six local au- 
H? ™nd the fringe- of 
cowl have traditionally 

i /ted bushes, bilingually, to 
,T ument9 in Dutch only, 
tonrophonea would hate to apply 

wanted to receive a 
"ocuinentm French. 

WtS'S ior . a 8pllt » all coming 
SSTf I ! w ho. having been! 
ton, 160-year hls- 

on the wealth of the 
now find them- 
es Comically, more prosper- 
support of ha Vlng to 


political impartiality following 
Franco’s death in 1975 exonerates 
it And, he says, a breakaway group 
of clergy who began working with 
opponents of the Franco regime in 
the late 1960s proved a key element 
in Spain's adoption of democracy. 

"Many Catholics, not just those in 
the Church hierarchy, worked hard 
and effectively to achieve Spain’s 
successful transition to democracy," 
he said. “The rest should be left to 
historians and to the judgment of 
future generations." 

But Spain's other cardinal, Ricard 
Maria Carles, Archbishop of 
Barcelona, while not folly backing 
the call for an apology, has proposed 
a “gesture of reconciliation'’. 


The idea of a Church apology, 
first mooted by Joan Carrera, the 
assistant bishop of Barcelona, has 
received warm support in Catalonia 
and the Basque Country. These 
areas suffered most under Franco’s 
harsh, centralising regime. A num- 
ber of prominent socialists, the 
Madrid leftwing daily El Pals and 
Catalonia's main paper, La Van- 
guardia, have also backed the plan. 
“If Spanish bishops don't ask for- 
giveness now, they run the risk of 
the Church doing so over their 
heads, as happened in the case of 
Germany." said an El Pals editorial. 

The proposal's advocates argue 
that next year's anniversary of the 
end of the civil war would be a par- 


ticularly appropriate time for the 
Church to express regret for collab- 
orating with Franco. 

Following the Vatican’s publica- 
tion of a document on the Nazi 
Holocaust last week, Bishop Car- 
rera is also pushing for an apology 
to cover the expulsion of the Jews 
from Spain in 1492 by Queen Is- 
abella and King Ferdinand. "1 do not 
condemn the lady but I don’t think 
she should be canonised either," he 
said, referring to a campaign to 
make the queen a saint. 

A Church apology would follow in 
the wake of apologetic gestures by 
the Spanish state. In 1992, the 500th 
anniversary of the expulsion of the 
Jews, lung Juan Carlos acknow- 


ledged it had been “a mistake” which 
deprived Spain of rich cultures and a 
tradition of religious tolerance. This 
year the conservative government 
agreed to compensate the losers In 
the civil war and passed a decree to 
restore property and bank accounts 
to political parties, trade unions and 
militia groups. But many clergymen 
have not forgotten the attacks by 
the extremists who sacked monas- 
teries and convents, set fire to 
churches and killed clerics. 

Cardinal Carles'B proposal for a 
gesture of reconciliation is said to 
have found favour with the Vatican, 
which has suggested waiting until 
2000 and linking the reconciliation 
statement to a special holy year at 
the shrine of St James in Santiago 
de Compostela, rather than to the 
more politically sensitive civil war 
anniversary. 
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Held to ransom 
by the gun lobby 
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Washington diary 

Martin Kettle 

I T MAY seem perverse, just a 
week after the Jonesboro school 
shootings, to claim that the 
United States has “brilliantly" 
fulfilled the aims of its founding 
fathers and become an optimistic, 
tolerant, generous and just society. 
Yet that is exactly what we are in- 
vited to believe in an important new 
book, One Nation After All, by Alan 
Wolfe, a sociology professor' at 
Boston university. i 

The disjunction between the 1 
America that was revealed at Jones- 
boro and the America in Professor 
Wolfe's research is so great that it is 
hard to believe that they co-exist in 
one country at the same time, 
Jonesboro has been a genuinely ' 
shocking experience. “How could 
such a thing happen?” is tire ques- 
tion asked across the land. And for 
many, the killings have revived the 
US's long and unresolved argument 
about gun control. In the past, offi- 
cials of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion have been notoriously paranoid 
in their responses to events like 
Jonesboro. In December 1994 an 
NRA vice-president, Neal Knox, 


wrote in a gun magazine that the as- 
sassinations of John F Kennedy and 
Martin Luther King, as well as ear- 
lier schoolyard killing sprees, were 
conspiracies by anti-gun activists to 
whip up support for die gun control 
cause. 

This time the NRA responded 
with a little more tact. Yet it won 
only time by its caution, since in a 
long-running campaign that mysti- 
fies foreign observers the associa- 
tion has actually been in the 
forefront of attempts to encourage 
gun use among children. 

Gun production in the US, 
though still enormous, has de- 
clined, falling from 4.4 million guns 
in 1989 to 3.8 million in 1996, Most 
industry executives think the adult 
male shooting market has become 
saturated, so with the failure of 
attempts to market guns to women 
shooters the attention has switched, 
openly and explicitly, to children. 

In n recent NRA advert the asso- 
ciation's president, Marion Ham- 
mer, is pictured with her rifle and 
her grandson. “The future of the 
shooting sports and our Second 
Amendment [embodying the right 
“to keep and bear" arms] will rest 
on the shoulders of our grandchil- 
dren — and theirs,” says the ad. 
Hammer's probable successor, the 
actor Charlton Heston, has said that 
he wants the NRA to raise $100 mil- 
lion oyer three years to promote 
guns to children tike his six-year-old 
grandson. 

There is no evidence that the 
Increased marketing of guns to 
children led to the Jonesboro 
shootings, and local feeling is 
strong that It was the children, not 
the guns, that were to blame. Never- 
theless rural Arkansas is one of sev- 
eral areas in the US where gun 
licensing to children is legal and 
where a gun is a quite normal 
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Christmas present to a boy from the 
age of 10 upwards. 

Much of this gun culture is 
rooted in the South, and it is strik- 
ing that the recent schoolyard mas- 
sacres have occurred in Mississippi, 
Kentucky (perhaps a borderline 
case), and now Arkansas. Though it 
would be false to depict the South as 
gun-crazed there is a palpable sense 
that gun ownership continues to be 
an integral part of the South's 
besieged rural white manhood. 

Whether a white Arkansan US 
president is the man to confront 
these issues remains to be seen. In 
his first term he promoted the 
Brady Bill, which introduced manda- 
tory checks on the criminal records 
of prospective gun purchasers, and 
he supported a ban on several types 
of assault rifles. More recently, he 
has encouraged voluntary efforts by 
the Industry to sell safety devices 
with all new hand weapons. 

However, Clinton has never tried 
or been able to treat die gun lobby 


the way that he has targeted the 
tobacco lobby. His administration 
has been markedly unafraid to cast 
cigarette makers as public enemies 
for marketing their products to chil- 
dren yet has not tried to draw paral- 
lels with the gun industry, partly 
because both Clinton and A! Gore 
want to avoid electorally controver- 
sial gun control legislation. 

Whether this is good political 
judgment is open to doubt. In a 
country that has more guns than 
voters, political caution about guns 
is to some extent inevitable. Yet dur- 
ing the Brady Bill controversy in 
1994, polls of gun owners showed 
majority support for stricter con- 
trols, while Americana as a whole 
were strongly in favour of the legis- 
lation. The real problem for Clinton 
was the gun lobby's political influ- 
ence among most Republicans and 
some Democrats. 

Alan Wolfe’s detailed surveys of 
middle-class American opinions did 
not encompass gun control. But 
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they did cover a whole range oi 
other supposedly divisive and irrec- 
oncilable issues. The America that 
emerges is trying its best, conscitt 
tiously and practically, to apply priit 
cipled but common-sense sohitiom 
to real-life modern problem;. 
Wolfe’s America is not a nation of 
zealots or maniacs. It is a nation ol 
mostly hard-working, mostly virtu- 
ous, mostly realistic people who lfa 
in what is, mostly, a good society. 

The words of one Jonesboro iw- 
dent after the schoolyard shooting? 
— “We're just enduring to the bed 
of our ability" — were the true 
American middle-class vernacular. 
They were also, perhaps, a re- 
minder that, even if tighter gun 
control falls to prevent the ae* 
Jonesboro massacre, it would still 
be a principled, practical and popu- 
lar — yes, popular — response to 
America’s unsolved internal arms 
proliferation crisis. * 

Washington Post, page 14 ; 


Single currency revealed as French superglue 



Europe this week 

Martin Walker 


T HE DECISION has been made. 

One-fifth of the wealth that the 
world produces each year, and one- 
fifth of the planet’s trade, is to be 
gambled upon the political convic- 
tion that Europe should unite 
around a single currency. The Euro- 
I pean Commission and the European 
I Monetary Institute last week pro- 
| duced their formal recommenda- 
[ tions that 11 countries qualified for 
the first wave of the new single , 
currency. 

The formal name for this process 
is EMU, Economic and Monetary 
Union, nnd its real implications go 
far beyond switching francs and I 


deutsch marks into the new euro. 
Monetary union is one thing, and 
brings evident, if modest, benefits 
in reducing exchange rate and trad- 
ing costa. Economic union is some- 
thing more profound, which 
explicitly includes a harmonisation 
of tax rates and broader fiscal poli- 
cies that promises to be more rigid 
than the current system in the US. 

It is now a commonplace to say 
that the single currency is essen- 
tially a political rather than an eco- 
nomic decision. It is “a concrete 
symbol of the common destiny we 
have freely chosen", as the Commis- 
sion's formal report put it. The 
European Elites who have tirelessly 
promoted the single currency have 
done a very good job of obscuring 
this purpose behind a dense cloud 
of economic disputation. They have 
stressed the way the coining of the 
euro has been the catalyst which 
required spendthrift central banks 
to impose rigorous financial disci- 
pline, and which drove govern- 
ments to impose job-crushing 
squeezes while insisting that it was 
all in the good cause of Europe. 

This column has explored before 
the various wheezes and fridges that 
European governments have con- 
cocted to meet the criteria to quality 
for the single currency. None the 
less, the convergence of all 15 EU 
economies towards low Inflation and 


low interest rates, towards balanced 
budgets and sustainable growth, has 
been hugely impressive. 

There has been a triumph of the 
political will, driven devoutly for- 
ward by Germany's Helmut Kohl 
and France’s Jacques Chirac. And 
we know why, thanks to the publica- 
tion by the German weekly Der 
Spiegel of the texts of the Franco- 
German agreements of 1990. Presi- 
dent Mitterrand, understandably 
alarmed at the prospect of German 
re-unification, offered Kohl a deal. 
He would drop his objections to Ger- 
man unity if — and only if — Kohl 
swore to abandon the deutsclunark 
and lock the powerful new Germany 
into a European structure powerful 
enough to constrain iL 

No wonder Kohl went on to 
declare that “European integration 
is in reality the question of war and 
peace in tine 21st century". No won- 
der that Jacques Attali, Mitterrand’s 
adviser, later acknowledged that 
"Maastricht was a long and compli- 
cated treaty with one real goal — to 
get rid of the D-mark". 

Economic and monetary union 
should thus be seen as the most sub- 
tle and civilised means that Euro- 
peans have yet devised to solve the 
German question. Never quite pow- 
erful enough to conquer Europe, but 
always strong enough to be tempted 
to try, Germany has destabilised 


Europe for most of the past two cen- 
turies. The end of the cold war, and 
the consequent departure of those 
United States and Russian troops 
who subjected the fractious Euro- 
pean tribes to adult supervision, 
required a new solution, The single 
currency is the means to bring about 
Thomas Mann’s dream of a Euro- 
peanised Germany, rather than a 
Germanised Europe. 

Kohl and Chirac celebrated the 
great euro-moment by heading to 
the court of the Mad Tsar for their 
first “troika" summit with Boris 
Yeltsin. This idea had been dreamt 
up, to Kohl's evident surprise and 
discomfiture, by Chirac and Yeltsin 
at last year’s Council of Europe 
meeting. The two men have known 
each other since the 1980s, when 
Chirac was mayor of Paris and 
Yeltsin ran Moscow. The troika was 
pointedly designed by Chirac to 
exclude Britain, and take that bump- 
tious Tony Blair down a peg or two. 
This may have been just as well. 

Assuminjg, after Yeltsin sacked 
his entire government last week, 
that they were a pair of attendant 
lords fit to swell the scene for 
Yeltsin’s re-staging of King Lear, 
Kohl and Chirac found themselves 
conscripted into Ozymandias-on- 
the-Volga. “Greater Europe, I would 
say, Mil in the future be- the domi- 
nant power," Yeltsin declared. “I 
would say that in the whole world 
there is not a bigger organisation 
than Europe with Russia." 


An appalled Kohl, who oouWi 
probably hear his mobile pM®j| 
already starting to ring with 
from Bill Clinton in Africa, quid® ■ 
intervened to stress that the troia ; 
should not be seen as some 
anti-US venture. , I 

Germany has long been “ lcd J 
sit uncomfortably on the fence, 
ing to be loyal to its US alfr aw ir 
the Franco-German axis H* [ 
rad Adenauer and General *|j 
Gaulle established nearly 40JJJ 
ago. The French do not make 
easy. Nor, now, do the Russian*- a. 
There are gambles enough to 
EMU venture without tak«« J 
Yeltsin’s Invitation fo em^K 
new seOiioUtical challeng^ 
note how familiar the old cold Jl 
contours start to F. 
still suspicious of 
and flirts for special . 

Russia.whHeGermmytrlMtt^, 
sure everybody. And if th ^ 
remain semi-detached 
Atlantic alliance, 

... i _r 


is that Europe Is no longer^ 
perous and democratic ^ 
the subservient old Wu» 
Europe has now staked h« *jgL 
a currency fit to match, ito 

and rich enough, to rM me ^ 
As the Hog |» “Hf# 
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tary and economic supeWT? ■ ; 
begun to draw to a close-^^ 
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Death in the badlands 


The Mexican government blames the atrocities In 
Chiapas on village feuds. But they may be the handiwork 
of a state-backed ghost army. Ewen MacAsklll reports 


T HE hillside town of Tlla lies 
in the heart of the Mexican 
badlands. It looks pretty from 
a distance, set among banana 
groves, dominated by a church 
punted a red and yellow pastel. But 
Tila Is not a good place for foreign- 
ers, or Mexicans. The residents are 
unsmiling, harassment is frequent, 
a sense of menace constant On the 
road there, a local issued a threat: 
"If you go up to Tila, they'll fuck you 
over." 

The town Is the stronghold of the 
biggest and most violent of the para- 
military groups in Mexico, called, 
with no sense of irony, Peace and 
Justice. Others operating in the 
! region include the Degolladores 
: (ihe Beheaders), the Red Mask and 
the Chinchulines (the Parasites). 

■ They collectively foim a ghost 
army, their very existence denied 
: Hy a Mexican government sensitive 
! in international opinion. But human 
lights nnd church groups tell n 
different story. Files record the 
ii-stiinonies of thousands of victims 
“trape and kidnap, intimidation and 
•Portion, murder and mayhem in 
the state of Chiapas. h"im- tu the 
Maya. 

the paramilitaries are o-nlral to 
the Mexican government's strategy 
t'T defeating the Zapatistas, the guer- 
rilla movement championing indige- 
ne rights and led by the world’s 
!ir>t Internet guerrilla leader. Sub- 
i-mandante Marcus, Since lfti5 
w has been a stand-off between 
j* Mexican army and the Zapatis- 
:, i>. Unable to confront them directly, 
ihr army has fought the war by 
Wwsy through the paramilitaries. 

In the town of San Cristobal the 
markets sell Marcos T-shirts, stick- 
hrs proclaiming “1 Love Marcos", 
ind Che Guevara posters. The town 
attracts Vietnam vets, Basques and 
idealistic young Americans on 
j political reality tours" organised by 
I ihe radical group Global Exchange, 
i In San Cristdbal revolution can be 
I In the villages a few hours' 

| drive away, isolated and vulnerable, 
me reality is harsh and ugly, caught 
1 m crossfire between the pnra- 
I ""“tones and the Zapatistas. 

According to government fig- 
j at least ] 1,000 people have fled 
«r homes. At a temporary camp 
5 . me displaced, north of San 
riMo&al, one of the victims, Maria, 
Winis over the valley to the spot 
? ere her brother was shot dead in 
^Member. She recalled how the 
Notaries had attempted to 
^ t0 join up but he had re- 
bowted to her after the 
h-lJi® 7^ e next time you see your 
. her he will be in a lovely box." 

intV ea ?, y Acteal ‘ 45 People, 
^ng 36 women and children, 


^ QVIflaheimoaa 
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were massacred by paramilitaries on 
December 22. They were trapped in 
a gully as paramilitaries fired from 
above and below. 

Acteal received a lot of press 
attention, but the most dangerous 
area is around Tila, in the Zona 
Norte, where the murders are 
frequent, more than 200 in the last 
three years. A human rights worker 
described Zona Norte as “Acteal in 
slow motion". 

The residents of Tila are reluc- 
tant to discuss Peace and Justice. 


But the word goes out and the 
organisation’s chubby president, 
Marcos Albino Torres Lopez, turns 
up, smiling, insisting Peace and Jus- 
tice is an agriculture development 
agency. “You may have heard that 
Peace and Justice is violent. I want 
people to know that it is noL My 
message is against violence." 

He claimed his background was 
in agriculture and produced three 
small leaflets giving advice on 
organic compost, which he said 
were distributed to members. But 
he delivered his denials of violence 
with a stare that would have had 
Catholics asking for the last rites. 

Father Heriberto Cruz Vera, who 
lives in a state of siege in Tila and 


has survived several assassination 
attempts, laughed at the suggestion 
that Torres was non-violent: “That 
would be a conversion!" He noted 
that Torres had failed to mention he 
was ex-military. 

In Mexico City the official gov- 
ernment line is that violence has 
long been part of life in Chiapas and 
many of the deaths have nothing to 
do with politics but long-standing 
rivalries between villages, land 
disputes and religious divides. Sucii 
tensions did exist. But human rights 
workers claim the government and 
army deliberately exacerbate them 
as part of a divide-and-rule policy to 
contain the Zapatistas. 

The .evidence of collusion 
between the paramilitaries and the 
government is powerful. Villagers 
frequently report paramilitaries 
hc-ing ferried around in army nnd 


police trucks. Evidence includes a 
letter from government sup|X>rters 
in Tila requesting arms, uniforms 
and communications equipment. A 
copy of a $450,000 cheque from the 
government to Peace and Justice 
was also obtained: a lot of money for 
leaflets on organic compost. 

At an army checkpoint in Chiapas 
last week, Marina Ramirez Jiminez, 
the director of the church- 
sponsored Fray Bartotonie human 
rights centre, was asked for her 
name. She refused to give it, 
reminding the soldier that in 
Guatemala the army had passed on 
the names to the death squads. The 
soldier proudly replied: “We are not 
like the Guntcmnlan army.” She 
replied: “Yes, you are. You support 
the paramilitaries, the assassins." 
The soldier did not reply and 
walked away, 
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PM ‘helped Murdoch’ 
in Italian media bid 


GUARDIAN WEOif 
Aprils 1990 


Michael White 

T ONY Blair’s relationship with 
Rupert Murdoch was again 
under scrutiny last week after 
claims in the Italian media that the 
Prime Minister had intervened with 
Romano Prodi, his centre-left coun- 
terpart in Rome, to help Mr Mur- 
doch's BSkyB bid for the Berlusconi 
media empire, Mediaset. 

Without citing sources, La 
Stampa's stock market specialist. 
Ugo Bertone, described Mr Blair as 
“Murdoch’s sponsor" i n the deal. 

Three years ago Mr Murdoch 
failed to buy a controlling interest in 
Mediaset, which would have given 
him up to 50 per cent of Italian TV 
advertising revenue and relieved 
Mr Berlusconi of the “conflict of 
interest" which dogged his brief 
premiership. A renewed Murdoch 
cuurtship ended last month when 
Mr Berlusconi said that family pres- 
sures — ‘’heart reasons" — had pre- 
vailed. The fate of Mr Berlusconi's 
media holdings is an intensely politi- 
cal issue iu Italy. Hie leader of the 
light wing opposition still has a 5U.t> 
per cent interest in the company 
that runs all three of Italy's biggest 
commercial channels. 

Mr Blair lias invested much diplo- 
matic time and skill in courting Mr 
Murdoch, who owns the Sun and 
News of the World, plus Times 
Newspapers' two broadsheets. But 
Mr Blair's staff repeatedly told 
inquirers that “if asked, the Prime 
Minister would speak up for British 
firms. K would be odd if he did not." 
Although BSkyB is a British com- 


pany, Its biggest shareholder is Mr 
Murdoch’s Australian vehicle. News 
Corporation, and Mr Murdoch is a 
naturalised United States citizen. 

Then, on Friday of last week, to 
the astonishment of MPs on both 
sides of the Commons, the media 
magnate confirmed that he had 
used information obtained through 
a telephone conversation that Mr 
Blair had with Mr Prodi to decide 
that it would not be worth the politi- 
cal trouble involved in pursuing his 
takeover plans. 

This prompted Tim Collins, a 
Tory MP, to demand a Commons 
statement from Mr Blair. “As over 
Bernie Ecclestone lihe Formula 
One bossl, if you do Labour a favour 
the Government will do a favour for 
you," snid Mr Collins. 

Mr Murdoch revealed that Mr 
Blair had called him back two days 
after he had asked about Italian 
political reaction lo his BSkyB bid 
for Mediaset. 

Informed sources said that the 
crucial exchange amounted to little 
more Ilian a simple question from 
Mr Blair, in which the Prime Minis- 
ler said, in effect. "This Murdoch- 
Berlusconi filing, what about if?" Mr 
Prodi replied, "We’d rather have an 
Italian firm" lake over Mediaset. 

'Hie prospect of Mr Murdoch 
moving into inm-Kngliah European 
media has encouraged Blair's strate- 
gists to hope that it may soften his 
opposition to Britain joining the 
European single currency. It is the 
key issue on which the Sun 
switched from Tory to Labour be- 
fore the election. 


Short wins territorial battle 


A political tug of war over 

responsibility for Britain's 13 


/^responsibility for Britain’s 13 
remaining colonies has ended in vic- 
tory for the International Develop- 
ment Secretary, Clare Short, writes 
Lucy Want. 

Ms Short's department has 
fended off a move by the Foreign 
Secretary, Robin Cook, to remove 
the dependencies from its control 
and place them under a new depart- 
ment headed by Foreign Office 
minister Baroness Symons. Ms 
Short was said to have "gone ballis- 
tic" in February after Mr Cook uni- 
laterally outlined the proposed 
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Labour plays safe on welfare 


arrangements in a speech to the 
chief ministers of the remaining 
dependencies, whose total popula- 
tion is 18(5.000. 

Under his plan, they would have 
become the responsibility of a new 
UK overseas territories ministry, 
which would have become account- 
able to Parliament for the £50 million 
spent annually on the dependencies. 
Under a compromise largely in line 
with the arrangement sought by Ms 
Short, the dependencies will remain 
tile joint responsibility of the De- 
partment of International Develop- 
ment and the Foreign Office. 


David Brindle 
and Michael White 

M inisters this week start 

work on filling yawning 
gaps in their plans to mod- 
ernise the welfare state, after the 
long-awaited green paper on welfare 
reform last week emerged long on 
strategy but short on specifics. 

Although it had been made 
known in advance that the discus- 
sion document would not be de- 
tailed, it was all too apparent that 
some of the toughest issues facing 
the Government have yet to be 
addressed. 

The green paper. New Ambitions 
For Our Country: A New Contract 
For Welfare, sets out a framework 
for recasting the welfare slate, 
largely unchanged for 50 years, on 
the principle of “work for those who 
can, security for those who cannot". 

It lays down principles for reform 
and lists measures by which Lo 
gauge change over the next 10 to 
20 years. However, the document 
leaves to further reviews many of 
the biggest questions: Will every- 
body be forced to pay into a second 
pension? How is the spiralling of the 
£12 billion housing benefit bill to be 
curbed? To what extent will people 
be responsible for their care costs in 
old age? How is the principle of 


child maintenance to be rehabili- 
tated alter the initial shambles nf 
the Child Support Agency? 

Opposition critics also charged 
that there was little sign of the radi- 
cal ideas espoused previously by 
Frank Field, minister for welfare re- 
form and the document’s principal 
author, who had supixisedly been 
told by Tuny Blair to '‘think ihe un- 
thinkable” on reform. 

Inin Duncan Smith, the Conserva- 
tive shadow social security secre- 
tary, branded the outcome a damp 
squib. He claimed Mr Field had lost 
a Whitehall turf battle with Gordon 
Brown — leaving his green paper a 
vacuous “series of missed opportu- 
nities” as the Chancellor closed 
down or pre-empted his more ambi- 
tious options. 

The Liberal Democrats echoed 
Ihe complaint, suggesting that the 
conclusions of 10 mouths' work 
were “strong on words and worthy 
targets, but weak on action to tackle 
the causes of poverty and unem- 
ployment". 

However, all the signs were Lhnt 
the Government had deliberately 
erred on the side of caution. After 
the experience of last autumn's 
backbench revolt over cuts in lone- 
parent benefits, the emphasis is on 
slow development of ideas and 
keeping interest groups on board. 


Blair’s bon mots prove a palpable hit in Paris 


SKETCH 

Simon Hogg art 

T HE Prime Minister -walked 
informally up the path to the 
French national assembly last 
week. A military band, clearly 
unbrlefed in the nuances of Cool 
Britannia, played "Land of Hope 
and Glory". In Mr Blair’s new 
M rea! entente" they will be re- 
placed by the rack band Verve. 

His arrival had been big news 
In Paris, and scuffles broke out 
between the local press and 
British photographers jostling 
for position. It must be very 
strange, wherever you go in pub- 
lic, to find your route lined by 
men hitting each other. 

“You are lu Paris lei, not in 
Zimbabwe!” sold one French 
reporter. ^Arfolel Azz’oleP 
l • We trooped into the Chamber. 


This 1 b a magnificent confection 
of gold and tapestries and 
murals and bas-reliefs and stat- 
ues and enough marble to de- 
nude every quarry in Italy — in 
short, it would make a perfect 
potting shed for Lord Irvine. 

The room is as vertiginous as 
an opera house. The President, 
or Speaker, M Fablus, sat on a 
throne about halfway up towards 
the dome. Mr Blair sat below 
him, gazing nervously up like a 
Victorian schoolboy in front of 
the dominie. 

Finally M Fablus finished 
speaking and Mr Blair mounted 
to the lectern. We wondered 
whether he would use his 
famous verbal twiddles, saying 
“I mean, voyezl” but apart from 
one "aloes” he spoke with a 
clarity and directness he seems 
to find difficult at home. 

French politicians do pot go in 


for jokes, any more than British 
ministers wave pigs* bladders. 

So the jokes were welcome. He 
invoked Winston Churchill, who 
spoke French like a walrus with 
a speech impediment, perhaps 
deliberately. 

‘Me vals vous parier en fr an- 
nals,” said Mr Blair, “Couragel” 
They laughed and applauded, 
and quite right, too — his 
French Is 10 times better than 
any previous British leader. 

Then he described how, as a 
young man, he had worked In a 
Paris bar. Jacques Chirac had 
been the prime minister then. 
“He has also made progress — 
though a little less than me.” 
They loved that too. 

Then he said that in the bar it 
was a strict rule that all tipB were 
put into a common pot. After a 
while he had realised he was the 
only waiter actually doing this! 


“It was my first lesson in applied 
socialism.” 

The right suddenly realised that 
(his was possibly the funniest 
thing they had ever heard in their 
lives. By the time he predicted 
the final of the World Cup 
(“Angleteire contre Ecosse”) 
they were cheering and whooping 
like Texans at a barbecue. 

From then on in it -was com- 
petitive clapping between the 
two sides. When he got to the 
passage attacking dogma, and ’ 
said that what counted was not • 
whether an economy was right or 
left, but whether it worked, the 
right’s cheers were aimed 
straight at the left. “A gauchiste? 
Huh, he’s one of oursl” they 
were saying. 

Then he got on to the Social > 
Exclusion Unit, and the left . 
decided they could join in. Next! 
we were baric on the spirit of i 
small business enterprise, and ; 
the right had nudged ahead. But 
then — who was joining him in a 


Tliis appi • iiii.li was i. li-iir in 
«»f flisabiiily heiirfii*. uni- nl th<* b 
areas when- ihr green iw r w* 
specific. Although miirisuis pta 
much lougluT eligibility 
the main sickness «m»l (IMiilir- 
benefits, which itigdluT o*l CHM 
lion a year, they have cfoiHrfd un- 
popular propolis, fo step IJ ? 
means-testing or convert 
tile cash allowances into rswort 
care services. 

But the pensioners' lobby Ms 
alarmed at the green paper’s lack 
detail on pensions. Sally Oiw 
gross, director general of Age Cro 
cent, said: "Frank Held has Hid 
pensioners need a decent income fl 
retirement, but he still has not aid 
what it should be. or how ii willl* 
achieved." , 

The green paper also stressed J 
need In tackle benefit fraud. Oik 
target of a benefit crackdown 
be an estimated 20 million surpto 
national insurance numbers 
and above the number justifie 
the size of the workforce. 

A report by the Commons pu J 
accounts committee, published u 
day before the green P 3 ^’ ■ 
vealed that 99 per cent of svtspectw 
housing benefit fraudster, 
getting away "scot free in 
£905 million of taxpayers 
every year. 
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Army link to Ulster killings 


1 John Mullln 

S INN FEIN Iasi weekend 
demanded a judicial inquiry 
into one of the murkiest 
; controversies of the Troubles as 
fresh evidence emerged of army 
collusion with loyalist paramilitaries 
iu die assassination of suspected 
[RA terrorists. 

The nationalist SDLP called for 
further investigation after the publi- 
cation of details from classified 
security force files indicating that 
ihe army agent Brian Nelson was 
involved in 15 murders, 15 at- 
tempted murders and 62 conspira- 
cies to murder. 

One Sinn Fein source said: “This 
is bigger now than Bloody Sunday. 
That was one incident, however hor- 
rific. This is a conspiracy over sev- 
eral years involving the political and 
military establishment. It is much 
more dangerous for the British ad- 
ministration.” 

Mr Nelson alone was charged 


with offences arising from the af- 
fair, after consultation with Sir 
Patrick Mayhew. the then Attorney 
General. He was persuaded to plead 
guilty to five charges of conspiracy 
lo murder, and there was no trial. 
He was jailed for 10 years and now 
lives in England. 

Military intelligence officers said 
the operation was intended to save 
lives, and they had passed to Special 
Branch the names of 217 people 
under threat. But an inquiry was 
able to establish that only two lives 
■— one of them Gerry Adams's — 
were saved as a result. 

Mr Adams, Sinn Fein's president, 
said that Sir Patrick's involvement in 
..ideal in which the murder charges 
were dropped raised questions 
about the involvement of the 
Thatcher and Major governmenls iu 
an "illegal and murderous” strategy. 

Successive governments have 
denied claims that military intelli- 
gence was involved in murdering 
IRA members. The army said that 
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the “serious” allegations were thor- 
oughly investigated. No charges 
were brought against its personnel. 

The allegations came only days 
after George Mitchell, the Northern 
Ireland peace talks chairman, 
attempted to slice through doubt, 
division and pessimism by setting 
April . 9 as the deadline for 
agreement. 

Mr Mitchell said that the parties 
will eat, sleep and negotiate five 
days a week at Stormont until the 
emergence of a deal which could 
end centuries of conflict. "The lime 
for discussion is over. It's now time 
for decision," lie said. 

Foot-dragging Unionists and na- 
tionalists who expected the informal 
April 9 deadline lo be extended had 
a fire put under them by Senator 
Mitchell's bullish announcement. 

“The participants have been ne- 
gotiating for nearly two yeare. The 
participants know what needs to be 
done. It’s now time to do it.” he said. 

“It could be discussed for another 


two years or 20 years. But there has 
to be a decision and the only way to 
bring this to conclusion is to require 
a decision to be made." 

Ronnie Flanagan, the RUC Chief 
Constable, added fresh impetus by 
absolving the IRA leadership from 
recent violence, which threatened 
to cause the expulsion of Sinn Fein 
from the talks. 

He cleared the Provisional IRA of 
involvement in recent bombings 
and hlamed two anti-peace process 
splinter groups. 

The Chief Constable pointed the 
finger at Continuity IRA and an 
unnamed group of dissidents who 
defected from the IRA last year, 
joining the organisation's former 
quartermaster. Bolh groups were 
hlamed for recent attacks. 

IRA members were involved in 
February's killing of a Catholic man 
urn) had offered bomb-making 
expertise, but without die sanction 
of the IRA Leadership, he said. 

Had he snid otherwise, Unionists 
would have accused the Northern 
Ireland Secretary, Mo Mowlam, of 
turning a blind eye for the >akc of 
keeping Sinn Fein in the talks. 



British Jews snub Cook 


Madeleine Bunting 
and Ian Black 

B RI TAIN'S Jewish community 
has snubbed the Foreign Secre- 
tary. Robin Cook, and withdrawn an 
invitation for him to be guest of hon- 
our at an annual fund-raising dinner. 

The Board of Jewish Deputies 
had asked Mr Cook to address their 
annual president's dinner in May. 
but before he replied, the invitation 
was withdrawn and the dinner post- 
poned until the end of the year. 

Senior members of the board 
have admitted that they are con- 
cerned that Jewish feeling against 
the Foreign Secretary is running so 
high that there could he a boycott of 
the dinner — the board's biggest 
fund-raising event. 

Eldred Tabnchnik, the president, 
said: “Considering the strength of 
feeling in the community, we did not 
think we should have him at our 
dinner. Hopefully, we will be ahle to 
ask him later, when things have 
cooled down." 

Mr Cook infuriated Israel's prime 
minister, Binyamin Netanyahu, last 
mouth by meeting a Palestinian offi- 
cial at the disputed Har Honia settle- 
ment on occupied Arab territory in 
East Jerusalem. 


Bui the Foreign Secretary was 
backed by Tony Blair and remains 
imivpenimii. insisting In- warned to 
underline British ;ind KU opposition 
to Jewish settlement iu occupied 
territory and to repair some of Ihi- 
dnitiHge done to Britain by its sii|i- 
puri lor the United Males over Iraq. 

A spokesman insisted the can- 
celled dinner was noi a snub and 
was due to other diplomats being 
unable to attend. Rut he added: 
"There is widespread disquiet over 
a perceived bias in the European 
Union, and in Britain, against Israel 
in the Middle East peace process, 
after Mr Cook's visit to Har Homa." 

Meanwhile Mr Blair is to make 
an unprecedented gesture of British 
suppurt for an independent Palestin- 
ian state by staying overnight in 
Gaza this month to balance an 
overnight stay in Israel. He will be 
the first national leader to dn so. 

• Whitehall is hoarding nearly 
£2 million worth of assets seized 
from victims of the Nazis. Figures 
hidden in government accounts con- 
tradict the impression given by minis- 
ters that none of the assets in Britain 
— taken from individuals in Nazi- 
occupied countries — remained. 
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Racist teams face ban 


thing, the monarch did not order 
. chicken In the basket at the 
16th century hostelry t she did; 
not play a game of darts; worst of 
all, she did not order a drink. 

But the Queen did get one 
piece of etiquette right when she. 

! accepted, a carry-out for her 
husband: a 12 -bottle case of 
limited edition, beer, brewed to 
.mark the pub’s 101 years in the . 
.same family. 

PHOTOGRAPH: SAMANTHA PRITCHARD 


John Duncan 

R ACIST teams will be banned 
from council, soccer pitches 
under proposals presented to the 
Sports Minister, Tony Banks, by the 
Football Task Force this week. 

The report, one of a series con* 
missioned by the Government last 
July, found disturbing evidence that 
while racism at professional levels 
'has .diminished, the problem re- 
' mains deep rooted at local level. 

■ Tlie Football Task Force has 
heard evidence from supporters, 
players, administrators and officials 
since it was set up .under the chair- 
manship of David Mellor in July 
1997 and. will produce reports on 
topics, including commercialism, 
; disabled access, ticketing and. mer- 
chandising, 

! .The threat of racism is a power- 
ful .deterrent to black and Asian 
ipeople .and .particularly, young 


people playing organised football,” 
the report says. “It can have a detri- 
mental effect on a player's 
performance and persuade some to 
give up die game altogether” 

“The report has come at the right 
lime," said Wimbledon footballer 
Robbie Earle, “Racism is still a seri- 
ous problem and there Is no place 
for it in the modern game.. A lot of 
time and effort has gone into this 
far-reaching report which hopefully 
will set the standards for players 
and supporters.’ 1 . 1 

Football and rugby league 
authorities launched inquiries into a 
weekend of spectator violence in 
which one fan died and three refer- 
ees were threatened with assault by 
Ifans. The worst incident earne st 
! Gillingham, Kent, where . Fulham 
'fen Matthew Fox, aged 24. was 
lulled In a fight outside the ground. 
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In Brief 


F OETUSES can hear and re- 
member sounds in the womb 
nt 20 weeks after conception, 
according to research which 
ignited a row between the pro- 
and anti-abortion lobbies. 


T HE inquiry into the murder 
of Stephen Lawrence, who 
was stabbed to death in a racist 
attack by white youths in south- 
east London in 1993, reopened 
after the family withdrew allega- 
tions that the chairman, Sir 
William Macpherson, was 
racially Insensitive. 


B ritain haH signalled u 

tough new policy on foreign 
Islamic militants by refusing to 
allow n group of Egyptians 
allegedly linked to terrorism to 
attend a conference in London. 


M ARY ALLEN, chief executive 
of the Royal Opera House, 
has resigned after months of 
pressure and speculation. 


N EW FKJl'RFS show the 

ft mi ilc population of prisons 
In England and Wales, standing 
at 3,053, lo be at its highest 
level since 1 90 5. 


T HE Christian Brothers, who 
have taught an estimated 
half a million hoys in (he past 40 
years in bolh Northern Ireland 
and the Irish Republic, issued 
an unprecedented apology to 
hundreds of young men sexually 
and physically abused at its 
schools and orphanages. 


J AMES FERMAN, veteran 
director of the British Board 
of Film Classification and target 
of much of the opprobrium of 
pro-censorship groups, has quit 
after 23 years in the post. 


A PLANE carrying the Leeds 
United football team home 
after their game against West 
Ham crash-landed atStansted 
airport In Essex after an engine 
burst Into Homes during take-off. 
No one was seriously hurt. 


T HE Government has added 
the basking shark to the list 
of species with safeguards under 
the 1981 Wildlife and Country- 
side Act. Bluebells, scores of 
other native plants, water voles 
and the freshwater pearl mussel, 
have been also added to the list 


E VERY four-yeor-old will have 
access to a a free place In 
either a nursery, playgroup or 
school by the start of the aca- 
demic year in September, the 
Government announced. 

. * . i 

G ARY GUTTER, the glam 
rock star, aged 53, has been 
'charged with 50 offences of . 
child pornography. 

J OANUESTOR,the Impas- 
sioned politician who 
symbolised LabourideaUam for 
^generation* has died at the age 
■of 80. . 1 Obituary, page 24 
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Prescott promises London a mayor by 2000 


Ewen MacAsklll 

T HE Government last week 
unveiled its plan for an author- 
ity to replace the Greater 
London Council abolished by 
Baroness Thatcher 12 years ago. 

The Deputy Prime Minister, John 
Prescott, described the plan as 
offering a radical institution “to give 
London the means to solve Its prob- 
lems and maximise its potential”. 
London will for the first time have a 
directly-elected mayor, as do some 
other major cities around the world. 

Former GLC chairman and left- 
wing Labour MP Ken Livingstone 
threw his hat into the ring last 
week. Broadcaster Trevor Phillips 
and transport minister Glenda Jack- 
son may be enlisted by the Labour 
leadership to stop him. The bookies' 
favourite, Lord Archer, may be chal- 
lenged by former Hong Kong 


Government 
dampens 
anthrax scare 


Richard Norton-lbylor 
and Ian Black 


T HE Government lost week was 
forced into an embarrassing 
retreat from its official warning, 
endorsed by Tony Blair, that Iraqi 
agents were plotting to smuggle 
chemical and biological weapons 
I into Britain. 

The Home Secretary, jack Straw, 
insisted there was “no specific* 
threat" to Britain, “no evidence to 
indicate that any attempt has been 
made to smuggle anthrax into this 
country", or (hnt such an attempt 
“might be in prospect", he told the 
House of Commons. 

His attempt to allay fears, pro- 
voked by publication of an all-ports 
alert to Customs, police Social 
Branch and Ministry of Defence of- 
ficers, was in stark contrast to previ- 
ous remarks by Mr Blair. 

The Prime Minister had said in- 
formation which prompted the alert 
showed the need for Britain to re- 
main "eternally vigilant" with Sad- 
dam Hussein. 

Mr Blair has taken a particularly 
bellicose line against the Iraqi dicta- 
tor, notably during the crisis over 
UN weapons inspectors, which was 
expected to lead to military action. 

. Embarrassed officials Insisted 
that the warning — which surfaced 
in the Sun newspaper — was not a 
new anti-Iraqi propaganda initiative 
but an apparently random leak of an 
internal security memo. 

Whitehall sources said the memo 
was outdated and probably origi- 
nated in the period about six weeks 
ngo when US and British air strikes 
against Iraq were looking likely be- 

I I cause of the failure to resolve the 
i stand-off over UN weapons inspec- 
tions. There was no information to 
suggest Iraq was contemplating a 
teirorlst campaign against Western 
targets, the sources said. 

The reports caine in the wake of a 
government propaganda campaign 
unprecedented since the end of the 
cold war. Official briefings and 
leaks from Whitehall about die Iraqi 
regime increased as the crisis over 
UN weapons inspectors escalated in 
February with the prospect of mili- 
tary action getting closer and the 
Government sensing a lack of popu- 
fn r support for bom bing. i 


governor Chris Patten and ex- 
transport minister Steven Norris 
from the Tory ranks. 

The Labour leadership is openly 
hostile to the idea a leftwinger like 
Mr Livingstone in charge of the cap- 
ital. In return, he remains critical of 
tile Government's plans. Mr Living- 
stone's concern is that a directly- 
elected mayor will not be 
sufficiently accountable without a 
strong assembly. He also wants the 
new body to have direct tax-raising 
powers. 

The intention is to have the new 
mayor in place by 2000, provided 
London voters back the Idea in a 
referendum on May 7, the same day 
as local elections. In addition to a 
mayor, there will be an assembly of 
25 members. 

The authority will have responsi- 
bility for a new Metropolitan police 
authority and a new fire and emer- 


gency authority, as well as for Lon- 
don’s transport, environment, 
tourism, culture and sport. The 
mayor and the assembly will formu- 
late a strategic overview for the 
capital, and will have a budget of 
£3.3 billion a year to work with. 

In general the mayor will propose 
and die assembly will scrutinise; a 
simple majority in the assembly will 
be sufficient to amend the mayor's 
annual budget. London's borough 
councils will continue with their 
many functions. 

A new London development 
agency will implement the mayor's 
economic and regeneration strat- 
egy, with powers to attract invest- 
ment, create lobs and tackle 
rundown areas. The aim is eventu- 
ally to have such regional agencies 
throughout England. 

The mayor will be elected by a 
supplementary vote system. Voters 


indicate a first and n second choice; 
if no one wins outright with 50 per 
cent, all the candidates except the 
top two are eliminated, and the 
second preferences are transferred 
to the remaining two, hopefully 
producing a clear winner. 

A form of proportional represen- 
tation, the additional member sys- 
tem, will be used to elect the 
assembly. Fourteen boroughs will 
elect members on the first-past- 
the-post system, to be topped up 
with a further LI members selected 
In proportion to parties’ share of the 
overall vote. The election would be 
either in autumn next year or spring 
2000. 

The cost of setting up the Greater 
London Authority would be £20 mil- 
lion. The running cost is also esti- 
mated at £20 million a year, the 
equivalent of 3p a week on an aver- 
age family’s council tax bill. 


Francisco 
killer named 



High and mighty ... A campaigner for cannabis law reform takes in the scene In London's Trafalgar 
Square, where 1 1,000 people gathered at a pro-legalisation rally last weekend photo Andrew testa 


Legal threat to Hague’s Tory reforms 


Michael White 

W ILLIAM HAGUE'S new Con- 
servative party constitution is 
vulnerable to legal challenge once 
his Fresh Future reforms begin to 
bite on grassroat activists, the Tbry 
leadership was warned last 
weekend. 

When 1,500 supporters met for 
their spring council in Harrogate, 
Mr Hague won overwhelming en- 
dorsement for liis declared determi- 
nation to unite his party behind 
tough, Thatcherish leadership. 

"That is what I am paid to do, 
what I was elected to do. I am going 
to lead," he told them, after pledg- 
ing a startlingly ambitious goal of 
doubling the 300,000-strong party 
membership in two years, with half 
the targeted new members younger 
i than himself. 

The 37-year-old leader won ap- 
plause for his invocation of One 
Nation Toryism to bind up the 
wounds after their election mas- 
sacre — despite his refusal to aban- 
don one of the most divisive policy 
issues, his “not for 10 years" policy 
oil the European single currency. 


Mr Hague wants to get away from 
narrow economic issues. 

He contrasted his party's return to 
first principles in die wake of defeat 
with New Labour's “suppression” of 
its own and said Labour was now led 
“by men who lack even the courage 
of other people's convictions". 

But a shadow was left over Mr 
Hague’s restructuring. Warnings 
were given by veteran “pro- 
democracy” Tory activists that the 
new constitution would not only 
prove authoritarian in practice, but 
open to legal attack by future 
dissidents. 

After a debate, rebels in the Char- 
ter Movement and the Conservative 
Democratic Movement won 25 per 
cent of the vote In Harrogate for an 
amendment which would have post- 
poned formal abolition of the 130- 
year-old Conservative National 
Union until their annual conference 
in October. Crucially, it would also 1 
have allowed more time to< debate 
the ■ implication's of the" ,: iiew : 
'constitution. . •! 

In a ballot of 300.000 party mem- 
bers, the Harrogate session heard 
that 110,165 voted for Mr Hague's 


reform package, including a sum- 
mary of the new constitution and a 
mass franchise for picking future 
leaders. Just 4,425 members voted 
against. 

Mr Hague called it a victory for 
“the most radical reforms in our 
party’s history”. But critics like Eric 
Chalker and Michael Normington 
argued that the constitution would 
prove to be a top-down system, "a 
mixture of Blairistn and Asda" — a 
reference to Archie Norman, MP, 
the Asda supermarket chief turned 
key Hague aide. Like Tony Blair, 
'Mr Hague was appealing over the 
heads of party activists to ordinary 
; members, they told the activists, 
'and gaining more power for himself. 

> The critifcs, who conceded they 
had been given a fair hearing, also 
said' that, on such a low turnout, a 
future legal action would stand a 
high chance of persuading a judge 
‘that- the 79-page constitution had 
i never been properly authorised. 1 
i Labour’s plans to have politick! 
parties registered with an electoral ' 
commission, as part of its drive 
against sleaze, could also add to 
Tory problems. 


Jamie Wilson 


A MAN named by a High Coon 
judge in a landmark ruling hit JA 
week as the murderer of a brilEaai F 
gynaecologist could still escape i 
criminal trial unless new evidenced 
uncovered. 

In a unique hearing, the family of 
Joan Francisco won their case fcr 
damages against Tony Diedrick. the 
former boyfriend they say killed 
her, even though he has never been 
prosecuted in a criminal court 
But Mr Justice Alliott based his 
judgment on the civil rather than 
criminal standard of proof dot k 
quires the case to be proved only on ! 
the balance of probabilities rather 1 
than beyond reasonable doubt. ' j 
Last week the MetropoEian ; 
police, who arrested Diedrick in • 
March 1995 but released him with • 
out charge on the grounds tkst 
there was insufficient evidence, said 
no decision had been taken oa 
whether to submit a new report tu 
the Crown Prosecution Service. 

The family’s solicitor. Tu Ran 
warned they would seek a jud'C' 1 - 
review in the High Court iferimk! 
charges were not brought ifpiiK 
Diedrick. 

Mr Justice Alliott said: "This i- - i 
dreadful judgment to have to pi- ; 
on any man and nut one which I j 
have come tu without the most w | 
iuus consideration. 1 find the ! 
and battery alleged, in effect ■b 
murder, to have been proved/ 

Dr Francisco, aged 27. was >kaiv 
gled nt her flat in north London. «• 
December 2li. HUM. Her family 
alwavs alleged the killer " j ' 
Diedrick, who stalked Lhegyuaej- 
legist fur months before her death ij 
The family will now pursue tnw i 
damages claim, limited to £5W" 
against Diedrick, at the High t-oua 

Anger at jail 
boss’s gaffe 

T HE director general of the 
prison service faced caJJsW 
Ids resignation last weekaffe 
claimed physiological different* 
meant black people were roore 
likefy to suffocate when 
by warders titan those who * 
white, writes Sarah Halt- 
Richard Tilt's comments^ 
after an inquest ruled 
Manning, aged 33 — die th 
black man to die in P ri80 "2 
under restraint between 0 

and December jSrelr- 
unlawfully killed at the privfllw 

run Blackenhutet jail, fo, \ 

December 1096, after behgF 

In a neck hold In contravene 

of prison service regiiladoB- 

Seven warders were susP« ,dea 
after last week’s verdict. ^ 

Following tiie verdict Mr 

told BBC television that six , 

the seven people who ha ^ , 

in prisons while being resfr 
since 1902 wereblack,^ 

seventh being of mixtid race. 

That hid prompted pri»" 
service research whldj WJ 
shown that “Afro*Caribb . 

people are more 
positional asphyxia than . 

extremefy sorry If 

caused any offence w. ^ 

clearly a very 


XSSlSaSS mnta^oWtotiont.m ^ ,p “ d “ w ‘ f 1 onttln * bnM " “ B «ft»J can he rate a iht end d Ihe fmearwri period in 

a- ^ 1 tolB hne»|)plicaiK)ni or M wlhdaw iheofte m Jn, panirf iheoflee In riAfaueai «ny time prtw lo Ihe otaehrtwidm 

0121 (uKr 1996. TUB effrw ooo no (Ors MBV77WWM>a 
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Progress towards European Union and 
recovery from recession has brought renewed optimism for European stock 
markets. The European Growth option allows you to share in this opportunity 
through linking returns to the French, German and Swiss stock markets over 
three and a half years. Your return could be up to an equivalent of 17% p.a, 
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Israel in need 
of frank frienc 


GUARDIAN Wffiiy 


T HERE was room at the ion in Gaza last week 
for the United Nations secretary-general, Kofi 
Annan. And this month the British Prime Minister, 
Tony Blair, will also spend a night enjoying Yasser 
Arafat’s hospitality after visiting Israel. Bedding 
down in Palestinian territory should not be an 
Issuer a visit is the same whether by night or day. 
But no national leader has done it before, and it 
symbolises an effort to maintain a balanced atti- 
tude towards Israel and die Palestinians which the 
administration of Blnyamin Netanyahu finds so 
hard to accept. 

It took two sides to reach the Oslo agreement 
five years ago, and by and large the outside world 
recognised to an equal degree the efforts made by 
the Israelis and by the Palestinians. What has 
hardened since then is not the attitude of the inter- 
national community but the position of the Israeli 
government. This Is as obvious as it Is sad, and it 
is as much so for most friends of Israel as for those 
who are more sympathetic to the Palestinian 
cause. Both communities have suffered visibly as 
a consequence: the Palestinians have suffered 
from economic isolation and a poverty which has 
worsened rather than ameliorated. The Israelis 
have suffered from terrorist attacks and the fears 
that they arouse. But Israelis and Palestinians 
alike have been wounded more deeply as opti- 
mism shifts to pessimism, and as a fragile goodwill 
is poisoned at Its source. 

This is tiie context in which Mr Annan felt 
obliged to deliver what he called “the most difficult 
message” of his visit Part of his message was an 
acknowledgement — which no previous secretary- 
general could have made — that Israel has been 
the target historically of one-sided condemnation 
in the UN. But the core of Mr Annan's remarks 
was this: the great mass of world opinion. Includ- 
ing many countries sympathetic to Israel, gen- 
uinely believes that Israel Is responsible, directly 
or indirectly, “for provocative acts that undermine 
goodwill and spark hostilities". It believes that 
Israel has disobeyed the UN Security Council and 
dodged the Oslo agreements — and that in doing 
so it does a great disservice to Its own cause. 

Is It wise or helpful to speak bluntly in this way 
— • however true the message may be? One strong 
argument In favour of doing so is simply (hat It 
gives at least a wisp of encouragement to the 
Palestinians, This is not a matter of sentiment: if 
their community loses hope altogether, then a sig- 
nificant section of it will turn or return to violence. 
Responsible members of Mr Arafat’s team are pri- 
vately amazed, and relieved, that it has not hap- 
pened yet. As for Mr Netanyahu, private appeals to 
him and soft persuasion from the one country with 
indisputable leverage — the United States — have 
failed to avert what Mr Annan called a "crisis of 
confidence". Those Interlocutors with less direct 
power (but who are listened to closely in 
Washington) may play a more useful role by speak- 
ing out loud. 

Mr Netanyahu la apparently now seeking to pre- 
empt the much-talked of US proposal for the next 
stage of Israeli withdrawal — 13.1 per cent of West 
Bank territory — by his own counter-proposal. 
Both plans will deliver far less than was promised 
and frill to provide for a further stage of with- 
drawal. But the issue is overshadowed by a more 
fundamental question: does the "road map" set 
out in the Oslo agreement still mean anything? If 
tiie answer is no, then that is very bad news for 
both sides. There will be little to celebrate this 
month on the 50th anniversary of Israeli indepen- 
dence if there is no wpy forward in sight. Mr 
Annan has delivered the advice that should be ex- 
pected of a critical friend: Mr Blair is signalling his 
intention to do the same. In a crisis, there Is an 
extra value in speaking frankly. 


Jewish assets 
must be repaid 

■^HIS week British ministers were expected to at- 
f I tempt to heal a wound that has hurt for more 
[ than 50 years. The Government was due to issue a 
report on the vexed business of "ex-enemy prop- 
erty”-— the assets of refugees from Nazism, most of 
them Jews, who regarded Britain as a safe place to 
put their money. Except that their money was not 


safe. First it was frozen, along with “enemy assets", 
by the UK Treasury. Then much of it was handed 
over to British companies to compensate them for 
the iosaeB they had incurred abroad, whether by 
Nazi occupation or communist takeover. In other 
words, Jews who had lost everything could not even 
claim the money that was theirs: instead they were 
made to pay for the sins of their persecutors. 

Later this week the Department of Trade and 
Industry is expected to announce the 
Government’s proposals to make amends — not 
just for the diversion of assets, but also for the post- 
war rules which made it near impossible for 
Holocaust victims to reclaim their savings. Records 
show the unclaimed cash could run into the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in today’s money. 

The likeliest plan is a compensation fund of about 
$3.3 million to repay the survivors of Nazism. If 
tills is what the Government suggests, it will be a 
grave disappointment For one thing, the sum of 
money is paltry — a fraction of the estimated £60 
million deposited in Britain at 1945 prices. For 
another, Jewish groups say they are not interested 
in “compensation”, a "hardship fund” or a "ges- 
ture”. Such a move would miss the point: these 
claimants are not a charity case — the money be- 
longs to them. 

More deeply, if the Government takes this route 
it will be dodging what, in some ways, is the key 
purpose of the exercise: facing up to tiie conduct of 
its predecessors two generations ago. It is tills 
reckoning with tiie past that activists say they want 
most Of course the pressures of war and post-war 
reconstruction meant ethical corners had to be 
cut: but now, 50 years on, it is surely time for 
every nation to recognise and admit what they did. 
Britain's record is better than most: we fought tiie 
Nazis to defeat and we took in a modest number of 
Jewish refugees. But now Britain risks being alone 
in refusing to address its past; even the Swiss took 
steps to make amends laBt week. If London were 
to follow the lead set by Washington — which is 
said to be establishing a 20-person commission on 
the linked questions of wartime assets, gold and 
art treasures — it would help that immediate 
process and a graver one, too: tiie reckoning with 
the darkest period In the century’s history. 


A red card to 
football racism 

R ACISM, as this week's well argued report from 
the Football Task Force notes, is not of foot- 
ball's mating. It is society’s problem, but the re- 
port sets out powerful reasons why Britain's 
national game should be more rigorous in facing 
the challenge of racism. Football's capacity to unite 
people surpasses all other sports in Britain, but so 
doeB its power to divide. It has become so intrinsic 
to national life that the people who feel unable to 
take part as supporters or players feel an even 
greater sense of exclusion. Yet even though black 
footballers now account for 15 per cent of profes- 
sional players, the proportion of black and Asian 
spectators attending Premier League games is a 
mere 1 per cent Worse still, the number of black 
supporters is actually dropping. In a passage 
which should be placed in every club room, the 
task force concludes: “For a game often accused of 
taking more than it gives, the value of work by foot- 
ball to 'put something back into society* cannot be 
overstated.” 

The problem has much deeper roots than the 
Premiership. The report notes the absence of a 
single Asian professional footballer at this top level 
— or even one black face on the 92-member 
Football Association council — but “kicking 
racism out of football” has to embrace the entire 
sport. Progress is already being made towards 
eliminating racism from the professional game, 
but it Is still rampant In junior sections on local 
parks — so rampant that Asian footballers have set 
up their awn leagues. 

The reform package begins at the bottom — with 
a call on local authorities to exclude local clubs 
with a record of racist incidents from council- 
owned fields — and goes right up to the top with de- 
tailed recommendations on stewards' training, the 
introduction of anti-raciBt pledges in all contracts, 
and an instruction to referees for an immediate red 
card for any racist comments on the field of play. 

WiD it succeed? There are sound reasons why it is 
in the self-interest of clubs to react equally posi- 
tively. Widening (he pool of players would raise stan- 
dards, while increasing public support would fill an 
another gaping hole: urgently needed extra cash. 


Little Rock seems 
closer than Calais 


GUARDIAN weekly 
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A Theory of Government Called Whim 


Peter Preston 

P LUCK one damned thing alter 
another from the events of the 
last week and ask yourself the 
questions that the English (espe- 
cially) never ask. What kind of coun- 
try are we living in? We have a 
Minister of Culture. What culture? 
We believe that there is such a thing 
as society. What society? 

Take a single week of damned 
things. The Oscars begin it, and are 
universally reported with gushy rev- 
erence. America's Academy of Mo- 
tion Picture Arts and Sciences — 
grey, anonymous, calculating — is 
yet again the ultimate arbiter of our 
cinematic fete. Four Britons are 
nominated for the best actress 
award, but are left with only a sport- 
ing smile and a rush of cleavage to 
keep them warm. The sole British 
Oscar-winner, the music-maker 
from The Full Monty, is suddenly a 
national heroine. 

Bill Clinton, pavilioned in weighty 
editorials, discovers Africa, and 
lands in one former British colony 
(Ghana) before heading for another 
(Botswana). He gets red carpetings 
beyond the Queen's imaginings. 
Meanwhile the Ulster peace 
“process" isn't proceeding. Senator 
George Mitchell, the master of the 
non-revels, looks glum. Plans for n 
London mayoralty inspired by 
Rough Rudy, the mayor of New 
York, are duly unveiled. 

Then we switch on the BBC 
news. Two little boys have shot four 
little girls and their teacher in a 
school playground. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation leads its 
bulletins on the horror throughout 
the day, the British press hacks 
down a few more forests. Where 
was this playground? Acton, Ac- 
crington. Aberdeen? No; Arkansas. 

Golly, things have to get cheerier 
after that. They do. The stars of 
Friends arc in London lo make an 
episode. Matt and Matthew go lo a 
Soho nightclub where a blonde lap 
dancer called Lee thinks they liked 
hen "I could feel Mall watching me. 
He seemed mesmerised.” 

Meanwhile, a few miles across 
town, the Times ceremonially dumps 
Tony Blair in the mire. Yip, he did go 
running to the Italian prime minister 
over Rupert Murdoch’s bid for the 
Berlusconi empire. Alastair Cami> 
bell may be obfuscating away, but 
the Murdoch men in America have 
lost their coyness. Ouchl Better con- 
centrate, perhaps, on Frank Field’s 
"Welfare to Work", in the footsteps of 
Bill and Hillary. 

And the ironies continue. This 
tapestry unfolds in the week that 11 
of our European partners sign up for 
EMU- That raises scant excitemenL 
Who cares, when the kids and 
moms of Jonesboro are weeping? 

Nor are these events, and the re- 
actions to them, shallow or random. 
The Oscars are assumed to define 
national success and failure. British 
media coverage hits exactly the 
tone you'd expect from the local 
Texan press and TV. Dallas girl 
wears stunning red dresB to the 
party. Austin actress misses ouL 
Houston tunesmith triumphs. Local 
headlines; local assumptions. 

Wc don’t notice the difference 
any longer. If Matt Le Blanc had 
watched a lap dancer in Abilene, the 
squawkings would have been the 
same. Our measurement of our cen- 


tre of gravity has changed utterly. 

The assumption that we are just at J4 
other part of the Greater American ^ 
Empire is implicit, unquestioned. 

Yet pause over Jonesboro, be- 
cause the signals are also curiously 
confused. If two berserk boys with 
an armoury bad loosed oft i a 
Toulouse or TYoyes, would the 
papers have cleared their front pages 
and British broadcasters reordered 
their newcasts? Surely noL The tek 
would have been there for a while, 
but with nothing like the resonam 
hysteria. The moms and dads would 
have spoken that funny Blair to 
guage. There would have been no 
simple echoes of Dunblane or Jamie 
Bulger, no video nasties to reigniie 
that old debate. For Arkansas, 
Britain might as well be on the other 
side of the Moon. But for Britan 
Jonesboro gets treated like Tooting 
or Tottenham. 

This is more than odd. It begins 
to grow choking. The relevance ot 
Jonesboro — if it has any relevance 
— is that, politically, it truly come? 
from another world. Nothing, sweet 
nothing, will be done about the mur- 
der and the mayhem in Aiuhkj'‘ 
armed and dangerous society. For ] 
all the tears and the wailing? 1 
nobody will turn in a gun or pronnil 
gale a new law. Tiie crackdown bw 
after Dunblane would be blankly 
impossible there. 

Thus the torrent of articles exam- j 
ining America's obsession with the 
gun: but barely a trickle making At i 
fundamental connection which lb 
beyond. The United Slates is no! i 
society like ours, peopled by mcc 
and women like us. It is a deeply for- ^ 
eign land, and — in that sense - i 
deeply alien. 

1 MAKE no value judgments here ! 
find fascination and inspiration a* i 
the Statue of liberty hoves into. 1 
view. But what I don't findisacoun-j 
try which, in most of its instinct?- 
reminds me of Britain — only Jj,?} 
ersatz UK mocked up on the MW 
back-lot and peddled wholesale « ; 
though it were tiie real thing. ■ 
The Government doesn’t teef ■ , 
sense that divide. Mr : . 
bizarrely, doesn’t see the canyon . 
understanding which yawns ; 
tween his cosyings with Clin^, : 
his visionary chats to die 1 Fi j 
Assembly. He doesn’t realise ; | 
there has to be a choice, ho^| 
benign. He comprehends, jgSi 
to excess, the visceral trwitfjj 
which grip old Ireland, yet 
define the essence of being - 
at the end of the 20 thcentory. . j 

Is that an issue, in the PjJJj 
sense? Barely: we just go atotfMV 
die ride without thinking- 

nate against the oppressive!** ^ 

cultures of Europe, arnvtagjj j 

nude us of our nationhood^ 

out the Dags for Oscar nomg* , 

sitcom stars. We bang on a^ ; - 

sovereignty, but turn ove the^ . 
eignty of a chunk of GB i ® * JJd ■ 
annuated US Senator. ^ 

Little Rock seems closer ; 

Well, it’s all the same taggj , e 
isn’t it? Ours, thelra. J* S 
imperialism of convenience- p ■{ 
guSeofn.u.TV.m i 
Internet There ib no 
like the French or ft* 0 * 

Our tongue 1 b the . 1 ^ n W {ih# fe 
Other things, though. g° .#4 fr 
winning. Other P^ ce L lir f t 

Anditahouldn’ttatefo^ . \ « 

girls in a playgroundtotell^ 


COMMENT 

Jim Hoagland 

I T IS by now a matter of habit: 
Returning to health and office, 
Boris Yeltsin reaches out and 
fires someone to show that he is 
back and in charge. No big deal, the 
While House and the State Depart- 
ment rushed to proclaim last week 
when Yeltsin unexpectedly dumped 
his Cabinet. That's Boris, President 
Clinton seemed to shrug from 
Africa. 

Hut that’s the problem. It is Boris 
and nothing else. There was not a 
scintilla of national strategy in the 
wholesale dismissals. There was no 
sense even of healthy panic or of ag- 
onizing reappraisal. There was only 
Boris’s mood of the moment, and 
bis determination not to go in any 
one direction for very long. 

Russia today is governed by 
whim. Yeltsin lias converted his 
admirable democratic re-election as 
Russia's president two years ago 
into a shambling, unpredictable 
autocracy where he functions as a 
modern czar. Even those who have 
worked closely with him since he 
smashed the Soviet Union at the 
beginning of this decade cannot 
predict when and how his next 
i lurch will come. 

His most faithful retainer, Prime 
Minister Yiktor Chernomyrdin, 

I *ems to have had little if any warn- 
1 lag that he was about lo be sacked 
md denounced for having done 
nothing more than carrying out 
Yeltsin's episodic, vague orders. 

The recent word from Moscow 
was feat some key figures in the fi- 
nancial oligarchy that will control 
Hie (low of campaign funds for the 
Presidential election lit 2000 had 
rowed into Chernomyrdin's camp. 
Chernomyrdin also seemed to be 
gaining the upper hand in the 
juggle for influence with Anatoly 
t-nubais, the abrasive economic 



*Who knows why?’ There was no 
last week. ‘Personal loyalty is the 

theorist who floats in and out of 
Yeltsin's favor. These developments 
may have been factors in the gov- 
ernment shake-up. Yeltsin has a pat- 
tern of knocking down any political 
ally who seems to be acquiring an 
Independent base. Chernomyrdin's 
once unparalleled skills at self- 
effacemenl had slipped recently. 

Or Yeltsin may have simply tired 
of refereeing Chernomyrdin vs. 
Chubais and deep-sixed both to get 
a little peace. In Yeltsin’s Russia, It 
could be that simple. That's why you 
can't permanently count out either 
Chernomyrdin or Chubais — un- 
less of course Yeltsin decides this Is 
curtains for either, or for both. 

The reassuring guidance offered 
by tiie Clinton administration, 
which suggests that these changes 


evidence of national strategy in Yeltsin's decision to sack his Cabinet 
only criterion important to him,' said one ex-ally fhqio 'jikhs.il metckl 


do not amount to much, is mis- 
guided. Such abrupt changes under- 
mine consistency and continuity in 
policy. They may, in fact, be designed 
to perpetuate the status quo of con- 
fusion and conspiracy that domi- 
nates Russia's struggling economy. 

Yeltsin says Chernomyrdin failed 
him by not paying off the months of 
back salaries owed to Russian work- 
ers. But he also ordered the prime 
minister to keep inflation low and 
the international Monetary Fund 
loans coming. Those priorities re- 
quired withholding the salaries in 
the first place. Unable to change 
economic conditions, Yeltsin 
changed his frontmen, and will now 
presumably give the same irrecon- 
cilable tasks to a new team. 

“Boris Yeltsin and his entourage 


are incapable of creating any other 
structures than those they learned 
as old party bureaucrats." said 
Alexander Lebed, the popular re- 
tired army general who was briefly 
a Yeltsin ally and was then dumped. 
“Personal loyalty is the only crite- 
rion” important to Yeltsin. 

The disowning of his government 
reinforces the view that Yeltsin la 
maneuvering to protect himself, not 
Russia. But it 1 b time for Yeltsin to 
perform one last heroic service for 
his country. He should now renounce 
any ambition for a third presidential 
term in 2000, and devote himself to 
developing not just a successor but 
a stable political and economic sys- 
tem to carry on what he began. 
Yeltsin should Institutionalize demo- 
cracy, not himself and his whims. 


Growing on Tobacco 


Clinton’s Guilt Trip 


g WMoAlllstw 

T TITLE WONDER they call It 
■H « golden weed. The $10.3 mil- 
°n that tobacco companies gave 
J rner \ Bernhard, McPher- 
and Hand last year transformed 
^ firm into the No. 1 lobby 
°P In Washington. But the 
jwprise In the 1997 lobbying fee 
gures is how close previous champ 
8aldy & Associates came to 
u ff 8 tofeli and Cassidy, a ' 
^ public affaire firm, did 
without tobacco money. 

$18.2 million last 
•^r, according to yeaMmd ^ 

Cm* i^ eCen ^ y Wed with Congress. 
EES reported billihg slightly 
to fi)&n $15.9 million for the year, 
abn!? °, fVern ^s tobacco money : 
nushkf* ?u ate ? or ot ber 'consultants 
nalini^ industry's view of the 
ft 1 °b?cco settlement. The ' 
**hpdte nt roster is i 
whdnaiH and i.^r ludes nlan y clients 1 

SSKst'S' 

sfetuk given 
the island. : ' 


A , Cassidy, however, six-figure 
fees were spread among the firm's 
base of private universities and hos- 
pitals, most of which wanted help 
getting dollars out of the federal 
treasury. One of Cassidy’s biggest 
clients: Boston University, which 
paid the firm $760,000 last year. 

What dld ’BU get for that? "They 
helped Us to track bills we are inter 
ested in and testifying in support of,” 
said Kevin ' Carleton, the school s 
publid relations director, ‘They have 
also helped us identify and track 
funding opportunities.". Since 1985, 
the private schdol has received fed- 
eral grants totaling $56.5 . million, 
which BU has used to build a major 
science and engineering complex. 

' 1 With Philip Morris, RJR Nabisco, 
Brown & " WllUamsdh Tobacco, 
Loewis Corp. and UST Inc. eadh 
plunklhg d&wn $2.06 million, most 
of Verner’s other lobby clients may 
seem relatively snlalL 

Several yeai'A ago) the firm em- 
barked dri'B .program to uicrease its 
profile. With'; the' help 'of 1 partners 
such as fofitiet 1 Michigan governor 
Jim Blanchard, and former senators 


EDITORIAL 


working, a VfeFner spokesman salt! 


1 hetp D ILL CLINTON, by hla excur- 
iederal D slons into national contrition 
iggest on his current swing through 
which Africa, raised eyebrows on two 
lt. continents. He expressed re- 
"They grots for slavery, for tiie Cold 
; inter War coddling of home African ; 
yt t of, 4 dictators add for what he calls 

rhools the country's' slowness to re- 
y have apond to genocide In Rwanda, 
track These atihjetta Ue outside tradl- 
: 1985, tional diplomacy. His words ex- 
id fed- pose him to the charge that for 
riillion, . personal and 'political reasons 
, major ; he Is advertising a lopsided and . 
lex. ; gratuitous vision of the country 
ibisco, ; he represents, 
bacco, , ' Still, he is addressing themes j 

' each 1 deeply ' relevant , to the United ! 
, most States and Africa. Formative de- ; 
ta may , vfeldpmente atich as .slavery mid 
the Cold War, the continuing : 
nri em- ; African mass 'Upheavals: These 
ase its ; are 1 on American ati Well ak ' 
irtners ' African minds. Most Washington 1 
vfcrnor > ^alk of forelgh affairs goes to 
‘natore 1 matters : of policy.' The current, i 
orge J. 1 qiiiet policy argument ranters bn : 
' Uoyd j whether the administration h^s ' 
egy'fe; tilted too much toward develon- 
saitL ' merit and' stability Os aijalnst 


democracy and human righto. It 
Is necessary to 'remember, alter 
all, that much African misery Is 
the handiwork of tyrannical post- 
colonial African governments 
that were brutal to their own 
people. To maintain that all this 
was strictly a consequence of 
American support for a few truly 
Crummy African leaden is con- 
descending. Rwanda's bloody 
warfare was only one example of 
a persisting chaos. The quest for 
an understanding of these things 
should riot slacken . , 

Clinton identified American 
neglect a9 "the biggest mistake 
Ariierlca . ever made with Africa ' 
qyer the' long run)” His trip was 
designed to counter that rieglect. 
An Admission of neglect carries 
ah implicit promise to pay closer 
attention.!, The' president has not 
offered new ideds. But some bid 
ideaS arb still good. Support for 
Africa’s institutional arid physi- 
cal infrastructures should pro- 
ceed as'fejBt aft Africa’s own 
participation permit^. ' Thp | 
Clinton concern for genocide 
should translate swiftly Into in'* 
ternational programs to spafe 
new victims' arid rdscuri Africa's 
toUlione of refugees. 1 


Banks Agree 

Holocaust 

Settlement 


John M. Qoshko In New York 


S WITZERLAND'S three biggest 
banks have agreed to negotiate 
a comprehensive global settlement 
of billions of dollars In claims from 
Holocaust survival s and their heirs. 

Calling Lhe banks’ move M a break- 
ilmmgh," Undersecretary of Slate 
Sluart E. Eizenstal told a meeting 
here of slate and municipal financial 
officers, 'They have dearly commit- 
ted to engage in a process with the 
hope of a settlement." 

New York City Comptroller Alan 
G. Hevesi, who urganized the cam- 
paign to put pressure oil the banks 
by threatening sanctions by several 
U.S. states and cities, said the par- 
ties will begin negotiations oil April 
”1. It was his understanding (hat (la- 
aim will be an agreement on “mural 
and material compensation" fur ihc 
lielp given by Swiss banks to Nari 
Germany during Wurkl War II and 
their subsequent hindrance of ■ , l- 
I'orts by IlnWaiiM victims am l hi-iis 
t»» recover family assets held by tin- 
banks. 

The hope is that the result will 
be agreement on a dollar figure for 
restitution and a statement of moral 
responsibility demonstrating that 
the Swiss people recognize that ter- 
rible things happened," Hevesi said. 
He added that the state and local 
figures involved in his campaign 
would monitor the negotiations in 
hopes that "a rough structure for a 
settlement" will become evident in 
60 to 90 days. 

Sources familiar with the back- 
room maneuvering that led to last 
week's developments stressed that 
no monetary figure has been - 
agreed on. yet and added that con- 
siderable bargaining remains over 
that and other issues. As Hevesi 
said, "This is an agreement on file 
structure of a settlement, not the 
settlement itself “ 

In a letter delivered to the offi- 
cials just before they began deliber- 
ating .whether to. impose sanctions, 
the three banks ~ Credit Suisse, 
Union Bank of Switzerland and . 
Swiss Bank Corp. — confirmed that 
they mil deal directly with the 
World Jewish Congress (W]C), 
which the Israeli government has 
designated as Its negotiator, and 
lawyers for Borne 18,000 plaintiffs in 
a class-action suit in federal court in 
Brooklyn that seeks $20 billion from 
the banks. 

, Sources familiar with the situa- 
tion bald privately that the banks’ 
action was a victory for HeVesl’s 
tough Une. His drive, which he began 
organizing last fall, was opposed by 
Elzenatot and other Clinton admin- 
istration officials who argued that 
threatening . sanctions or boycotts 
could antagonize the Swiss and 
make a settlement more difficult. 1 

Hevesi, Who lost merhbefs of his 
femily in the Holocaust, organized a 
meeting last Deceniber'8 of state and 
local officials, who decided to post- 
pone until March 31 any 'punitive 
riie'asitres against the banks. Arriohg 
those, cooperating with Hevesi werfe 
senior financial officials from such 
stated 1 as California ancj Pennsylva- 
nia, 'Which have significant invest- 
'fnentb in Swiss firms and slab can 
excjii.ae the banks from lucrative 
public Tuia/icing deals. 
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Arkansas Town Begins Quest for Answers 

John 3chwartz In Jonesboro , ^ -/4^-r. . 


%*r 


John Schwartz In Jonesboro 


W HEN 12-year-old Michael 
Barnes saw his class- 
males being gunned 
down in an ambush outside his 
school, lie dropped' to the ground 
and crawled into the gymnasium, 
reciting the 23rd Psalm as comfort 
to get him through. 

Why, lie wondered, would anyone 
murder a bunch of kids? 

Tit at question was on most every- 
one's mind as this rural town began 
trying to make sense o[ a bloody 
shooting spree that Left five dead 
and 15 wounded. 

Last week, two boys, Mitchell 
Johnson, 13, and his 11-year-old 
friend, Andrew Golden, were 
charged with capital murder after 
allegedly luring their classmates 
outside their middle school with a 
fire alarm and then gunning them 
down as they emerged into the 
schoolyard. 

Authorities continued to hunt for 
answers that would explain how the 
boys got their weapons and what 
motivated them to attack. At the 
school, a large wreath, two bou- 
quets and a candle had been placed 
on the sidewalk leading up to the 
door. 

Classes were canceled and a 
steam machine had washed the 
sidewalk of the blood front the am- 
bush. Ten pockmarks in the clean, 
sandstone-painted cinder-block walls 
were the only remaining evidence of 
the violence. 

Over and over, people asked what 
had gotten into the two boys 
charged with the murders; school 
principal Karen Curtner said she 
had never received reports of disci- 
pline problems about either one. 

But the students at the school 
knew a different Mitchell Johnson, 
one who was quick to fight, whether 
in sports or on the school bus. Sev- 
eral said that Mitchell was angry 
over the breakup with a girl, who 
was among the wounded. 

Although Barnes himself was not 
hurt in the gunfire, he was strug- 
gling with the horror that Mitchell 
had warned him that he was angry 
and going to make people pay. 

“He told me he hated everybody, 
and was going to do It,” said 
Michael Barnes. “I didn't believe 
him. Nobody believed him. Why 
should they? He's a little 13-year-old 
boy.” 

In an interview with ABC News, 
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Pail bearers carry the coffin of Paige Ann Herning, one of the four children who died, along with their 
teacher, in the Jonesboro shooting photo: john kuniz 




Andrew Golden’s grandfather said 
the two boys were desperate to get 
their hands on weapons. The grand- 
father said the boys stole three 
rifles, ammunition and four pistols 
from his private collection. 

Andrew Golden was trained in 
target shooting at an early age and 
was taken on hunting trips with his 
father. ABC aired video footage of 
Golden as a young child shooting at 
targets and receiving what appeared 
to be a rifle as a gift. 

Golden, the son of two postal 
workers, stood expressionless at his 
arraignment last week. But his 13- 
year-old friend, Johnson, stood red- 
faced and teary in his orange Jail 
jumpsuit as the charges were read 
before Juvenile Court Judge Ralph 
Wilson Jr. 

The two boys are being held at 
the county jail and a trial date has 
been set for April 29. 

Arkansas law prohibits trying 
anyone under 14 as an adult, but 
prosecutor Brent Davis said “there 
are options that we're looking at,” 
perhaps including removal to fed- 
eral court where other rules may 
apply. 

The tragedy comes as a visceral 
shock for tight-knit Jonesboro, usu- 
ally a placid town about, 130 miles 
northeast of Little Rock that would 


seem to epitomize the kind of envi- 
ronment where people want to raise 
kids: murders are rare and the eco- 
nomy has been flourishing. Jones- 
boro Sun assistant publisher Bob 
Troutt calls it "the Oasis of the 
Delta." 

“You wouldn't think nothing like 
this would ever happen here; you’d 
think things like this would happen 
in big cities,” said Deborah Gibson, 
a Salvation Army volunteer helping 
last week at die middle school, 
where parents and children streamed 
in and out all day for counseling. 
Gibson said that a friend was talking 
with her grandson, who had been in 
the group of attacked children, and 
he said, “Like flies, Nnna. They 
were dropping like flies.” The boy 
had dropped quickly to the ground 
and was unhurt 

Psychiatry offers some general 
insights, though practitioners gen- 
erally refuse to comment on cases 
they have not reviewed in depth. “We 
have to become aware that techno- 
logy has created opportunities for 
children to come face to face with 
very graphic, realistic violence," said 
Peter J. Favaro of Port Washington, 
New York, whose practice includes 
evaluation of juvenile criminal 
suspects in New York courts. 

Over time, young people become 


desensitized to violence. “You have 
to ask yourself what’s crazy,” Favaro 
said, "tile kids, or the culture?" The 
fact that the two boys may have 
acted together did not surprise 
Favaro, who notes that litis “twin- 
ning'' phenomenon also is a promi- 
nent part of teen suicide pacts. 

Psychiatrist Robert T.M. Phillips, 
who serves as medical director of 
Forensic Consultation Associates of 
Annapolis, Maryland, said, “Do not 
be so fooV»h as to assume that one 
could watch a movie and go out and 
commit an act” because of it. 

Such violence, he said, is only jmrt 
of a general decline in civil society 
that also includes violence in the 
home, child abuse, and the coarsen- 
ing of discourse in general. “We have 
to ask ourselves, what are we doing 
to contribute to these learned be- 
haviors?” 

John Hazlewood whose son at- 
tends the school, said that (lie an- 
swers are easier than they might 
seem. ‘This is not the kids' prob- 
lem, it's the way we're raising them 
today. They only know what you 
teach 'em," he said. "If they hadn't 
taken prayer out of school, this 
never would have happened.” 

His wife Debbie added: “There 
was a lot of prayer in this school 
yesterday.” 


Lebanon Balks at Israeli Offer to Pull Out 


John Lancaster In Beirut 

F OR 20 years, successive 

Lebanese governments have de- 
manded — with backing from the 
U.N. Security Council — that Israel 
withdraw its forces from Lebanon. 
Now Israel has expressed its will- 
ingness to do that, but Lebanon is 
balking- at the offer, saying the Is- 
raelis have attached unacceptable 
conditions. 

In his most detailed discussion of 
I the issue to date, Prime Minister 
I Rafiq Hariri sought last week to 
| explain Lebanon’s seemingly con- 
I tradictory response to Israel's offer 
I to withdraw its troops from the por- 
tion of southern Lebanon it occu- 
pies as a buffer against guerrilla and 
rocket attacks on north ern Israel. 

Casting doubt on the sincerity of 
'Israeli Prime Minister Beniamin 
Netanyahu, Hariri said it would be 
‘a disaster" for Lebanon to make a 


separate arrangement with Israel ip 
the absence of a comprehensive 
Arab-feraeli peace settlement to 
include Syria, ' which demands that 
Israel return the strategically 
situated Golan Heights adjacent to 
southern Lebanon. 

“If Israel wants to .withdraw, vye 
welcome that," Hariri said- "But 
Israel is' asking more than that. 
They want us to ... be accountable 
for the f security of Israel's] north- 
ern border. In bur view, security 
cooperation among the countries 
concerned — meaning Lebanon, 
Israel and Syria — is possible only 
when we have a peace agreement/ 

Even if he wanted to, Hariri could 
not agree to the Israeli proposal 
without the backing of Syria, which 
keeps 35,000 troops in Lebanon and 
dominates the country’s foreign pol- 
icy, Damascus has long supported 
Shiite Muslim guerrillas fighting to 
eject Israeli troops from the south. 


the last active battlefront in the 
Arab-Israeli conflict. An Israeli with- 
drawal would effectively deprive 
Damascus of the one remaining mili- 
tary card in its struggle to regain the 
Golan, which Israel captured in 1967. , 

But Lebanon also has compelling - 
reasons to hold out for a compre- , 
henslye peace — ope that includes a 
plan for the resettlement of 350,000 ' 
Palestinian refugees now living here ' 
as unwelcome guests, In the cur- 
rent climate of. hostility, moreover , 1 
the government is unwilling to' take ' 
on the responsibility of policing 
Israel's border, fearing that Israel 
would respond to any security ; 
breaches by retaliating against the 
entire country. 

“Israel wants us, to be account* , 
able vis-a-vis Israel,” said Harirj, “Tf 
Netanyahu wants security coopera- ; 
tion, he should sign a peace ireaty.” i 

With Israelis increasingly weary 
of their costly entanglement ' in ,1 
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Lebanon, Netanyahu has endorsed 
a proposal made earlier this year by 
Defense Minister. Yitzhak Mor- 
dechai under which Israel would 
extract its forces in exchange 
for Lebanese security pledges. 
Lebanon also would be required to 
guarantee the satiety of the South 
Lebanon Lebanese Army,, an Israeli- 
armed milltja force in the south, i 
Appearing with ,U r N. Secretary 
General Kofi Annan at a news con- 
ference in Jerusalem . last . week, 
Netanyahij . said, die Israeli cabinet 
was plose tq agreement on formal 
acceptance of U.ty Security Council 
resolution .425, ,a 1&78 measure that 
calls on Israejto “withdraw forth- 
with" from (1 Lebanon. Annan 
described .Netanyahu's declaration 
as “significant/. but cautioned thqt 
an Israeli pjijiput probably cannot 
occur ;wltnout negotiations between 
the hyo sides. : ' , ' ' : ■ 

i And therein. lies the, rub. Hariri 
and Syriap Presiqerit Hafez Assad 
insist, the tJ.N. resolution calls for 
Israel to leave the ^titfr without any 


Counting 
The Cost 

EDITORIAL 


A merica continues to top ' v 

the countries of thq chiliad 1 1 J 
world in deaths by gunfire. This 
distinction was punctuated anw 
last week in Jonesboro. Hit 
statistics on firearms and their 
consequences keep roiling In - 
never slowing the maneuvering 
by purveyors and pushers of 
these weapons to keep up the 
flow. 

Handgun Control Inc. has to ' 
keep updating its message, : 
pointing up constantly appalling 
differences between this country 
and others: “In 1992, handguns 
killed 33 people In Great 
Britain; 36 in Sweden, 97 in 
Switzerland, 60 In Japan, 13 In 
Australia, 128 in CanAdB and 
13,200 in the United States." 

Another organization, the 
Violence Policy Center, has re- 
leased a report, “Where Did You 
Get That Statistic", of statistical 
findings that tell the shamefhJ 
stories behind the too-re«b 
availability of firearms. Each &tat 
is accompanied by a specific ref- 
erence. Here are a few examples 1 
□ For every case in which an in- 
dividual used a firearm kept w 
the home in a self-defense homi- 
cide, there were 1.3 uninten 
tioual deaths, 4.G criminal 
homicides and 27 suicides io 
volving firearms. 

□ The overall firearm-related 
death rate among U.S. children . 
aged less than 15 was nearly 12 
times higher than among ctin 
dren in the other 25 Industrial 
ized countries combined. 

□ From 1968 to 1991, motor 
vehicle-related deaths declined 
by 21 percent, while firearm 
related deaths increased by 
percent. It is estimated that* 
tiie year 2003, firearm-rdaW 
deaths will surpass death* i to* 

motor-vohlde-related faF"* 

In 1991 this was already w 
case in seven states. 

The statistics go on, bh ® 
efforts by gun lobbies » “J 
flaws in the research. But 
than enough is there to 
score the need — if _ 
be such a prevalent way “ “JL 
for more effective publk-ssn) 
measures. 



conditions whatsoever. And J 

absence of a peace treaty rniwg 

three countries, both 
to keep Netanyahu _ ui. » 
about how they would respow 

unilateral Israeli.withdraww. , 

Asked ■ whether Syrfa ^j 
Lebanon are prepared to , 

. main Shiite 

event of an Israeli ' Hit'Ll 
replied, 1 *Why J. 
this answer? Let them withdraw 

, Like, Hary-i, ^ vyesrei » r . 
here pre Bkepbcal about 

hops behind .the tsjaeli fJTy 

suggesting Netanyahu 
trying tp Reflect, 

Israel’s stalled negpti?wnfi - 
Palestinian^ -A- > 

.At thq.samp.irjne. ^L^b 
to. dismiss outr^ht an 
eUcW^SP 


mmm 

that Israel cppld be ciosg . 
drawal pitipe. ife- 
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Cuba’s Health Care System Haemorrhages Cuban hospitals have found it al- 
ar most impossible to buy replacement 


M olly Moore in Havana 

I N THE operating rooms of 
Calixto Garcia Hospital, sur- 
geons reuse disposable plastic 
gloves until they split open. Patients 
often wait days to receive X-rays 
because the hospital has run out of 
film. And the medications physi- 
cians prescribe frequently are un- 
available at the hospital pharmacy. 

“We have difficulties with every- 
thing, ” said a senior administrator at 
I he hospital, where hnllways are 
dark for lack of light bulbs and 
hrukt-n equipment languishes in 
austere laboratories and examin- 
ation rooms. 

"This used to he nur country's 
premier research hospital. Now we 
pass around photocopies nf medical 
journals because we can't gel the 
latest literature, we move patients 
from hospital to hospital searching 
for equipment that works, and we 
run out of everything from sutures 
to syringes to doctors' scrub gowns.” 

Cuba's health care system — 
once a showcase of the developing 
world that compared favorably fo 
U.S. and European medical services 
— is crumbling beneath the pres- 
sures of a national economic crisis 
and a U.S. trade embargo that have 
left hospitals short of equipment 
and patients without access to 
drugs, say Cuban and international 
medical authorities. 

“A relatively sophisticated and 
comprehensive public health sys- 
tem is being systematically stripped 
of essential resources,” concluded a 
study of the Cuban health system 
by the American Association for 
World Health, the U.S. committee of 
the World Health Organization. 

No Cuban institution has been 
harder hit by the economic catastro- 
phes of the last decade than its 
health care system, which grants 
free medical services to all citizens 
as a constitutional right. Cuba was 
convulsed by an unprecedented 
economic collapse when its former 
communist allies in the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe disinte- 
grated, severing the Caribbean 
jslarul nation front billions of dollars 
to financial assistance and trade. 
Nearly simultaneously, in 1992, 
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In short supply ■ . . The pressures of a national economic crisis and a U.S. trade embargo has 
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particularly hit the island's showcase medical services 


the U.S. governmenl further tight- 
ened its trade restrictions against 
Cuba, banning the sale of most U.S. 
products to Cuba through third- 
country intermediaries. 

The health care crisis has be- 
come so acute that legislation has 
been introduced in both the U.S. 
House and tlte Senate to ease some 
embargo restrictions on medicines 
and food, efforts that were bol- 
stered by Pope John Paul ll's 
denouncements of the embargo's 
impact on Cubans’ health during his 
January visit to the Island. Last 
month President Clinton decided to 
relax some of the sanctions. 

There are few aspects of the 
economic crisis that don’t touch the 
health care system: Shortages of 
gas and tires idle ambulances; 
power shortages destroy equipment 
and perishable medications and 
vaccines; and chronic water short- 
ages and improper treatment of 
drinking water have led to disease 
and sanitation problems. Cuba's 


pharmaceutical factories produce a 
third ul‘ ihe medicines and drugs 
they manufactured a decade ago. 
Pharmacies routinely run out of 
t-ven the must basic hygiene prod- 
ucts, especially women's sanitary 
napkins. 

Even though Cubans have a life 
expectancy of 75 years — only one 
year lower than in the United States 
— the strains on the health, water 
and sanitation systems is beginning 
to taken heavy toll. 

The death rate from diarrheal 
diseases increased 250 percent 
between 1989 and 1994. Nutrition 
levels have dropped by as much as 
one-third because of food shortages 
and poverty, leaving more than 
50,000 people with weakened eye- 
sight and motor function. Hospital- 
ization is now risky because of die 
increased chance of Infection: In 
1995, dirty water in hospitals led to 
infection outbreaks that killed 60 
patients and sickened another 289. 

The number ■ of surgeries per- 


Global Radio Plays to the Masses 


M|ke Mills 

GEVEN years ago, several very 
^wealthy, very private Middle 
s «rn investors started to put 

‘ n f° a company, with an un- 
us «al bus foes* nion 


M L — „ K'OII. 

I oah Samara, a Washington 
2* ^ as Proposing building a 
a SwvT 0 ^ com P a 'W would sell 
diriM i° °ffering 75 channels of 
JWquaHty music and news- from 
! toe globe using three satel r 

J? . mar * tet would be .mostly 
CQUn , 0r underdeveloped 
i« ludlng India, China, 

America! ^ c f. and P ar,s of the 
wmiU L . hls revpnue sources 
ins J* advertising, leas- 
vnomamn and 
lion . seUu, fi 'Premium infontia- 
CtS Ces L by tha month. > ..., 
Plan w 11 ? the r 'sky nature of the 
Jfasinvestorsihave funded him 

•waaft ra . llli0 " 80 far - More 

Bian "L?" lai 'Sc Japanese equip- 
tut* ^Md to mamifacr 

kdav tHe millions. And 

^chidlifo 0 ? 6 ^ 8 of Programming, 
business news . .mogul 


Michael Bloomberg, singer Stevie 
Wonder and dozens of radio stations 
around, the world, are either plan- 
ning to provide, or are considering 
providing, content through the ser- 
vice, - 

In September, i 42-year-old 
. Samara, the founder of WorldSpacq 
Inc., plans to., watch the launch of 
AlriStar, the first of three World- 
Space - satellites to go into orbit 
22,300 miles above central Africa!. 
The next two, called AsiaStar -and 
AmeriStar, will -hover over Asia and 
the Americas next year. 

, Most, of the-4.6 billion peopleTn 
WurldSpacq's future: listening area 
currently can't ■ pick up . a' nearby 
radio . Btationi -Samara* estimates 
300 million of them cait and will pay 
the $200 price of the radio (and the 
price will i plummet, he - predicts, 
.once ■ the - service, takes . off), But 
even if lip'sr way off, Samara says lie 
ineeds only. 10 million .listeners td 
turn i a- profiL “My. 'concern is not 
whether 1 scan: make this, 'a busi- 
. ness," 'Samara said. ■ "ft's 1 how to 
makeibaphenomenon.”- I 

- Nor do analysts, seem particularly 
concerned about WorldSpace’s busii- 


ness prospects. Yes, its audience is 
. hardly hand-picked by Madison Av- 
enue: Listeners speak dozens of lan- 
guages, come from widely diverse 
cultures and typically have low. buy- 
ing power. Even so, many who have 
studied Samara's business plan say 
.the sheer scale of his intended audi- 
ence makes up for those, shortcom- 
ings. 

“WorldSpace serves a very large 
potential market for consumer prod; 
ucts that cannot be reached by any 
.other advertising medium,"' said 
Thomas Watts, a. satellite industry 
analyst for -Merrill Lynch: in New 
York. ; .. .- s i 

n ■ Samara said he lias 20 percent of 
. his satellite capacity filled with pro- 
. grams, including Bloomberg News; 
■ which :is leasing 23 channels. -He 
also has met with Wonder, ; who 
owns radio stations and. Is inter- 
ested in providing programming to 
an. African, audience. Analysts Say 
other big names, suCH as theiBBG 
: or Voice of America, may joiniBOoh 
• after WorldSpace gets its first satel- 
. lite up, and itsbusiness running, i j 
i “I think' that' once he gefal any 
.kind of. significant penetration; even 


photograph davtd cwvbtpee 

formed dropped 40 jK’i o.-nl between 
19f>0 and 1995 due to shortages of 
material, medicines anil equipment. 

Many physicians, whose sul.nrii-s 
are the equivalent uf about $ 2 (i a 
month, are deserting the system lo 
lake jobs in the tourist industry, 
driving taxis and working in hotels, 
where they cart earn more money 
and be paid in U.S. dollars. But. 
while the number of doctors fell 38 
percent between 1970 anil 1990, the 
figure has begun climbing slowly, 
because of a government push to 
put more students in medical 
schools. In 1995, Cuba had 56,925 
physicians — 92 percent of its 1970 
levels, and one for every 195 people. 

Trends in the global marketplace 
have exacerbated the staggering 
problems faced by the Cuban health 
system. With U.S. pharmaceutical 
giants buying increasing numbers 
of medical companies in Europe and 
elsewhere, Cuba has been shut out 
of many of the newest advances in 
equipment and treatments because 


as low as 20,000 to 30,000 users, 
.lie's going to start attracting a lot 
more interest among program sup- 
pliers,” said Leslie Taylor, a District- 
based satellite industry consultant. 

Samara isn't viewing the BBC 
and VOA as crucial- anchor pro- 
grams — most of his initial potential 
customers can already get those on 
shortwave radio. What really will 
excite a mass audience, lie said, is 
being able to hear a radio static q 
across the continent. : . ■ -i ,, • 

P EOPLE lu South Africa would 
love to hear Senegal's hip Sud 
I FM world-music station . regularly! 
(father than ; having it syndicated 
i!. Only a couple of hours a day. Radio 1 
I FM, a music Hnd information, station 
. out of Gambia; also is highly desired 
by. millions out of its! range. • i 
- WorldSpace also is creating iti 
..own i radioi- programming : in i wny$ 
that- don't exist today. Two pending 
'.projects" include an all-Swahili 
station and an Africa-wide' radio 
network, which Samafa 'describes 
-as the first .attempt at & continental 
■ communications Service. - •». . .- ■ 

: Samara, who grew, up in Ethiopia 
i and Tanzania, isayS <that “access to 
• information, is the necessary condi>- 
i.tion for development'' ! 


of embargo restrictions. In addition, 
Cuban hospitals have found it al- 
most impossible to buy replacement 
parts for equipment purchased from 
mqjor suppliers that are now U.S.- 
owned. 

Some of the most advanced dis- 
coveries in the treatment of cancer. 
AIDS and other serious ailments are 
being patented by U.S. companies 
and Cuban hospitals will not have 
access to many of them. 

The American Association for 
World Heal tli, in its year-long study 
completed last year, said new life- 
prolonging treatments for smnll 
children with kidney problems — 
an area in which U.S. companies 
have made tremendous progress in 
recent years — sire unavailable lo 
Cubans because uf restrictions on 
U.S.-made equipment and U.S.- 
paltniled drugs. The U.S. tram 
n-pnrieil that ixitient care is affected 
by the inability lo obtain materials 
such as muisea-prevenliuii drugs for 
children undergoing chemotherapy, 
paceinakei-s fur heart patients and 
new treatments for people with 
Ail>S. 

Even so, Cuba 1ms reduced its 
already low infant mortality rate. 
Last year Cuba had 7.2 infant deutlis 
per l.OuO live births — the same as 
die U.S. average, half the rate <<f 
D.C. and six limes luwer than many 
of its l -stin American neighbors. 
The health care system lias shifted . 
its dwindling resources in tin- cure I 
uf children from birth through age 5 i 
and is investing heavily in more 
titan I 8 .OO 1 ) neigh burl loot I family 
clinics. 

Ana Margarita Ramirez, 33. «. 
physician, and' her nurse, Silvia 
Reyes Lores, 34. are ont- of the 
thousands of doctor-nurse teams 
who run neighborhood practices. 
Their office is a clean but Spartan 
cluster of rooms in n small govern- 
ment building. 

“All this is mine,” said Ramirez, 
sweeping her arms across a neigh- 
borhood of low-rise concrete block 
apartments. She ministers (a about 
500 families, holding office hours in 
the morning, then spending her 
afternoons checking on the elderly 
and the sick and dispensing preven- 
tative medical advice to the healthy. 

I don't have as many resources any- 
more, I have more work, and I don't 
have all the medicines I need, but 
I'm helping my people,” she said. 


■ After earning a law degree from 
Georgetown University, Samara 
worked as an international Irfcde 
negotiator, for the International 
-Telecommunications Union's peri- 
odic meetings of the World Admin- 
istrative Radio Conference, a sort of 
United Nations for the airwaves that 
'hands out blocks of radio spectrum 
to nations and businesses. 

• In April. 1990, Samara came up 
‘with- the idea .to launch a satellite 
i over Africa to provide basic radio 
, service. He left the law firm, devel- 
ops da business plan and met with 
venture capital contacts; he had 

■ made along the way. i: 

Now that Samara is ready to start 
offering - his service, ■ most of die 
attention id focused on whether he'll 
>be -able .to, spll advertisings . and 
whether WorldSpace- can procure 
the kinds :of programs that peopfe 
will' want, to? pay for. But Samara'^ 
concerns, .go, beyond the bottom 
line: He hopes WorldSpace will help 
to: plant the seeds' of. pan -African 
consciousness. ' . 

i-Ten years ifrom now every .radio 

■ on .the [African] > continen t wUl have 

■ this! capacity bpilf into it,” said Steven 
- Gavenas,' vice president of commer- 
cial operations: -Tt really Will feel like 

■ the world is in their hands.” , ; 
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Draw on Strength 


Dennis Drabetle 

THE TATTOO MURDER CASE 
By Aklrrutsu Takagi 
Translated from We Japanese by 
Deborah Bolivar Boehm 
Soto. 324 pp. $23 


W HEN I was growing up, 
tattoos were a badge of 
class — and not one of 
the higher classes. You couldn't 
help feeling sorry for the middle- 
aged guys who had them in the 
1950s and 1060s: Graying and 
ixiunchy, they had to bear on their 
arms or chest the fading proof of 
their youthful folly. Now, of course, 
things are different (Although I still 
wonder if a whole generation that 
looks all right as parchment in Us 
twenties won't wake up one morn- 
ing in its forties muttering, "Look 
what I’m stuck with ,r >. 

According to the author of this 
clever, kinky, highly entertaining 
novel (firsl published in 1947 and 
only now translated into English), 
tattoos were even more declasse in 
Japan. To ply the hade whs illegal, 
and to display the results was to 
write yourself off as a gangster or 
his mol!. Yet, as usual with the 
Japanese, the issue was more com- 
plicated than that: Despite its outlaw 
status, Japanese tattooing was flam- 
boyant and stylish. A tattooer typi- 
cally worked with multiple needles 
and colors, it might take him 
100 hours to complete an intricate 
design, and the tattooee might run a 
fever for days. The .best designs 
seemed to cry out for preservation 
like paintings. The immortality- 
seeking tattoo artist would work a 
seam into his work, so that alter 
death the bearer could be skinned 
and the design mounted on a special 
apparatus. 

This is, of course, wholly foreign 


to the American way of self- 
decoration, as one of Akimitsu 
Takagi's characters notes: “Have 
you seen the ridiculous Americans 
strutting about, showing off their 
pathetic ‘sushi’ tnltoos? . . . Unlike 
the Japanese tattoo, which flows 
over the contours of the body like a 
river over stones, the Americans 
cover their arms with a hodgepodge 
of unsightly, obvious designs — 
hearts, anchors, flags, and the like. I 
suppose an upstart country like the 
United States doesn't have any tradi- 
tion or folklore to draw upon, but 
there’s still no excuse for the total 
lack of artistry." 

The person listening to this quasi- 
scholarly lecture is 29-year-old 
forensic pathologist Kenzo Matsu- 
shita, and it's exactly the kind of 
tiling he wants to hear. As the story 
begins, he has wandered into a 
Tokyo tattoo competition, ostensi- 
bly out of professional curiosity (he 
can expect to cut up lots of criminal 
cadavers in his career). But he 
hasn't quite persuaded himself that 
iiis interest is purely clinical. Most 
of the contestants wear nothing hut 
loin cloths, and the straitlaced 
pathologist finds himself ogling the 
females. He homes in on one in 
particular, the sexy Kinue Nomura, 
who happens to be the lover of his 
old school chum Hisashi Mogami, a 
gangster. Despite Kenzo's “lifelong 
lack of success with women," the 
infatuation seems mutual. Overrid- 
ing those old school ties, Kenzo 
makes an assignation with Kinue. 

During a night of passion, Kinue 
tells Kenzo that her father was a 
tattoo artist who decorated his three 
children with images of the snake, 
the frog, and the slug, respectively 
— a combination that is verboten 
because of a myth that the three 
creatures wilt fight amongst one 
another. Her tattooed siblings are 



More than skin deep . . . Japanese tattooing is explored in Takagi's 
clever, ldnk}’ and highly entertaining novel photo kismn shwovama 


assumed to have died in the atomic 
blast at Nagasaki, but their bodies 
have never been recovered. That 
family story takes on a more sinister 
hue a few days later, when parts of 
Kinue's body — but not the tattooed 
torso — are found behind the 
locked door of her bathroom. 


Getting the Hell Out of Harlem 


Sanford Plnakor 

REQUIEM FOR HARLEM 

By Henry Roth 

St. Martin's. 291 pp. $24.95 

T HOSE who followed the Bil- 
dungsroman of Ira Stigman. 
Henry Roth's protagonist-alter ego, 
through the first three volumes of 
Mercy Of A Rude Stream soon dis- 
covered that Roth was destined to 
be written down as more- than the 
author of Call It Sleep' Roth had 
emerged — surprisingly and spec- 
tacularly — from a qO-year, self- 
imposed public silence in ways that 
outstripped the incredible rediscov- 
ery of Call It Sleep some 30 years 
after its initial appearance in 1934. 
Small wonder, then, that reviewers 
concentrated on the facts surround- 
ing Roth’s literary comeback rather 
than on the fiction he actually 
wrote. Given his debilitating arthri- 
tis and other vagaries of advanced 
age, his production of literally thou- 
sands of manuscript pages seembd 
extraordinary enough. 

However, what this very late flow- 
ering added up to was quite another 
matter, and one that many critics 
preferred to keep their own silences 
about, giving Roth a dubious "pass." 
After all, many argued, here was 
someone who had ■ been a -talented | 
young writer and> then presumably 
suffered from a long writer's block, 
only to have the < psychic logjard 
break IntyBlpte eighties. 

. That Roth’ had,. In fact, been 


writing constantly during the long 
stretch of years he spent as a preci- 
sion metal grinder, psychiatric aide, 
and waterfowl farmer does not quite 
fit the romantic myths that have 
sprung up about him. For example, 
he did not burn his papers, either as 
a precaution against (he witchhunts 
Conducted by Sen. Joseph Mc- 
Carthy or as a final, bitter admission 
that he was no longer a “writer." 
The fact is that Rbth had been 
wrestling all along — and on paper 
— with deeper, more personal 
demons, and that pursuing these 
truths required a courage he discov- 
ered only In old age. 

Roth always insisted that the 
centra] theme of Call It Sleep was 
"redemption" and the same is true 
for Mercy Of A Rude Stream. Call It 
Sleep contained everything Roth 
had to say about his psychologically 
battered childhood — and, in the 
process, nearly everything worthy 
of note about die immigrant Jewish 
experience. 

Call It Sleep records, in ways that 
fuse Joycean lyricism with Freudian 
intensity, Just how wrenching was 
his family's exodus from the nurtur- 
ing, largely homogeneous milieu of 
the lower East Side to the anchor- 
less environs of H arlem. 

As an elderly Stigman recreates, 
and intrudes on,' his earlier self, the 
contrapuntal technique allows us to 
-see- the arc of American-Jewish 
adjustment with unparalleled Speci- 
ficity. We learn, for example, how 
Roth came to embrace a version of 


Zionism after the Six-Day War and 
how he ended up rejecting the 
credos of High Modernism that he 
associated with James J oyce, 

Those who compare Mercy Of A 
Rude Stream with Call It Sleep, 
usually by way of waxing eloquent 
about the latter while they damn the 
former with faint praise, badly miss 
the point — for these are not only 
very different novels, they also pack 
very different punches. As we 
watch Ira Stigman navigate his way 
toward adulthood, the result is an 
intensity that can perhaps only be 
described as Dostoyevsldan. 

The first volumes of Mercy (A 
Star Shines Over ML Morris Park 
and A Diving Rock On The Hudson, 
which were followed by From 
Bondage) gave Intimations of 
deeper guilts to follow but it was not 
until A Diving Rock On The Hud- 
son, when Ira reveals, : in graphic 
detail, the pattern of incest that had 
developed with his younger sfeter, 
that the thin line separating fiction 
from autobiography became prab; 
lematic. Not surprisingly, Rotij 
insisted on the primacy of the imagi- 
nation (Mercy was, after all, fiction), 
but many readers were outraged 
nonetheless. 

The >sexual beat goes on in 
Requiem For Harlem, the fourth 
volume of Mercy, as Ira divides his 
■time between worrying if he has 
impregnated his cousin add posi- 
tioning himself as the next lover of 
Edith Welles (read Eda Lou Walton, 

. a New York University poetry pro- 


Although devastated, Kenzo sets out 
to help iiis brother, a Tokyo police 
detective, track down the murderer. 

More murdera occur; one victim 
is Kinue's long-lost brother, who 
turns up alive, though not for lung. 
Kenzo and his brother make little 
headway in solving the crimes. 


feasor and Roth’s mentor). At l inn 
glance, this does not sound like the 
stuff of which redemption is made, 
but Roth's candor is more confes- 
sional (in the sense of spirit uni 
cleansing) than it is prurient. As 
Larry Fox, Roth's longtime friend 
and literary editor, put it: “Henry 
could not die false . . . and only 
when he could reveal the truth 
about himself could he become free. 
In fact, he remained alive to unbur- 
den himself so that he could die free 
and perhaps free all of us." 

Moreover, there are good rea- 
sons to believe that Roth's unflinch- 
ing, shivery honesty could begin 
only after his wife’s death in 1990, 
and that, writing under the shadow 
of his own death, be was able, at 
long last, to tell a story that spared 
him — and us — nothing, ’Granted, 
what I've just surmised 1 b provi- 
sional. A Henry Roth biography — 
and there will surely be one, one 
day — may alter these assumptions, 
just as Mercy changed the outlines 
of the Henry Roth we thought we 
knew. One tiling is clear, however: 
Requiem For Harlem, which ends 
with Ira Stigman leaving his par- 
ents' apartment in Harietn to move 
-in i with Edith ‘Welles, recapitulates 
many stations of the cross that 
Stephen Dedalus enacts 1 In the final 
pages of Joyce's Portrait Of The 
Artist As A> Young Man; Ira's mother 
— like StephdhV — packs his suit- 
case and makes 1 sure that he hai 
freshly laundered handkerchiefs. I 
■ His final buret of bravado says it 
all: "He cut south, 'avoiding the mono 1 
tonous facade of the 119th Street 
tenements; 'preferring ithe holiday 
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Their chief target, 

Hayakawa. a collector of ^ 
"pelts," keeps talking his way out <tf 
suspicion. 

And then (heir luck turns. Kenzo 
runs into another old hiij, 
Kyosiik*- Kaniizu, a child prodigy 
who has grown up to be a'bonafok 
genius" and. like Kenzo, a phy4 : 
cian. His methods may he unonW iL 
rinx tile subscribes to a theory ’jj 
called “criminal economics" and 
likes to size up suspects by playing 
chess with them), his aitempts i« 
control his arrogance may be i« 
studied, hut his results are itavlm . 

Kytisukc, in fact, is Holmes-like in 
his prowess. And the author himseli 
is l)nyle-like in framing a Wiling 
puzzle for a ferociously brilliant 
detective. There are more Weslrrn 
connections: Takagi, who refers it 
the lexi to die loeked-ronin my>t»r- 
ies of John i licksou Carr, was ;i pro- 
tege of lidogawa Uampo. the grt-a? 
Japanese mystery writer who^ 
pseudonym is a transliteration it 
Edgar Allan Poe. 

And yet The Tattoo Murder Ci* 
is quin lessen daily Jaixinese. A- 
translated by Deborah Mw 
Huehm. the prose is measure 
almost stalely — which makes thr 
outlandish incidents all the mw- 
eerie. The milieu is meiicuM: 
rendered: lu late- 1940s Tokyo. i 
ruined block is apt to alternate mth 
an intact one. many families ha\r 
yet u» sort out the whereabouM 
all their members, and the idea ui 
whi" is anathema. Above all. thr 
author dwells, upon the peedrc 
world of Japanese tattooing, explain 
ing (lie sociology and describing A' 
procedure in detail (for example. i« j 
keep from writhing and crying i' ul j 
the tattooee biles down on a towel! ' 

The publicity material aci'M’- 
panying the book mentions ito | 
Takagi. who lived from 1920 1" j 
Jftp. 1 ). wrote a series of myslenp 
featuring the formidable Kyosukr : 
Kamizu, of which this is the firs*- 1 3 
want more. I 


smells of the clangorous avtfluf 
before him. Turn back? God, no. He . 
could only get away, that warn He 
switched the parcel from right t> 
left, the only evidence of Hanen | 
pas) lying in that motley cart® ■■ ■ 

As luck would 1 have ii, the exprt* . 
shrieked to a halt. Ira boarded | Ibrahim Rugova, the 

S ~ SSA jj j « ethnic Albanian 
the rails - the.IRT swenjA I president, talks tO 

Denl# Hautln-Ouiraut 

HS^ doyotte ^ w " the ' 

script Roth left at his death by the Serbian 

was to be published in six volnJ» ^ J? n Kb 1 aovo on March 24? 
but that changed to the tetriW * f^cult to understand exactly 

that Requiem For Harlem now o# i rJJ Jere has been such a fierce 

t2M-s. , ss*Si •pfiassi*- popute,ion 

_ * be brought out !„ Kosovo. Several 

suspect that this was a nwjfjj iL/ S l - pe ° P. le havf ®'«ady left 
ial decision: The sweep -ofMJ™ a , ^ nd then there s also 
requires both a youthful lnStoJJ i P«>™ke clashes. 

coLw.of tige tethe >**% ' aa“iSvSS^ ai ! d J° “'■“t! 

-jr-jssMt? •-Wssassr - ; 
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Blair’s 

French 

lesson 

i 

i EDITORIAL 


F RENCH-STYLE socialism 
and Britain's New Labour 
continue to stand for very 
different conceptions of what it 
means to be on the left. The 
speech that the British Prime 
Minister, Tony Blair, gave before 
the French national assembly on 
March 24, the stony expression 
on the face of his French coun- 
terpart, Lionel Jospin, during 
part of his address, and the obvi- 
ous irritation of the employment 
minister, Mar tine Auhry, at the 
end of his speech only' served to 
underscore that difference. 

The Labour party and its leader 
are a pragmatic lot, and they 
have no hang-ups about the way 
! they approach the traditional 
1 dogma of the left. Does their 
altitude point up a certain rigid- 
ity in that of the French Socialist 
party, despite the fact that it 
w now a modernised party that 
i has repudiated its old-fashioned 
ivays? 

Yes, say those who wish that 
1 Jospin were a “French Tony 
Blair", Others, however, tend 
more to the view that the policies 
adopted by Blair, which no 
doubt take account of Britain's 
, specific political environment, 
* offer b solution that ia debatable 
I riien it comes to the fundamen- 
' bis of democracy, at a time 
j when democracy and the people 
"ho embody it in France are 
| Wing through a serious crisis. 
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Expansive speech . . . Tony Blair addresses deputies at the national assembly in Paris phgt< > iauhemt re&-<up.a 


When Blair says there is no 
such thing as leftwing or 
rightwing economic policies, but 
just "good" or “bud” economic 
policies, he seems to subscribe 
to a school of thought which 
holds that political differences 
are no longer important, and 
that with a neo-liberal model of 
globalisation we no longer have 
any choice in the matter anyway. 

The French left put that argu- 
ment into practice in the late 
eighties and early nineties, The 
consequence of that was a disas- 
trous performance by the left at 
the 1993 genera] election and a 
successful bid for the presidency 
by the rightwing Jacques Chirac 
in 1995. 

The disrepute into which the 


political community has fallen in 
the eyes of French voters is not 
solely die result of its failure to 
live up to die moral standards 
required of those in public life. 
It has also been due to a general 
feeling among the electorate that 
successive governments, faced 
with serious economic con- 
straints, have proved unable to 
improve its standard of living. 

The persistence of a high 
unemployment rate and the in- 
crease in the number of socially 
excluded have come to symbolise 
that inability, And one of the rea- 
sons the far-right National Front 
has made gains Is that, pander- 
ing as it does to the wishes of the 
electorate, it is the only political 
party to claim that the solutions 


it proposes will bring about a 
radical improvement. 

Jospin knows what processes 
are at work. He is perhaps the 
first French prime minister to 
have realised that he needs to 
exploit his now much-reduced 
room for manoeuvre for all It is 
worth so as not to make the elec- 
torate — right as well an left — 
even more disaffected. 

Paradoxically, once the French 
Socialists get over their irritation 
at the enthusiastic reception the 
British Prime Minister’s speech 
got from die rightwing benches, 
Blair's lesson In pragmatism may 
turn out to be not all that differ- 
ent from Jospin's own approach 
to governance. 

(March 26) 


‘It’s time to recognise Kosovo’s independence* 


suspect that this was a soumi 
ial decision: The sweep.^ 
requires both ayouthfaUw^ 
coming -of age In- the ifl 
and an elderly Stigman who ^ 
to his computer — >and _. 8 ; 
across the chasm of nt ^ 

Any tetralogycan afeem.oM ^ 
but 'the good mews" Is JJ w: 

wrote each Installment as 

sepsratebooMWe ote«vo^ 

. -its own- terms. -Requfem F ^ 
would be a good-place *£“£5 
ers of Roth to begin; . 001 ^^ 

■ familiar with the "3* 
find that the ltetthjlume nwW | lJl( 
lives -up to the promww,^- 
•previous three. ■' ' 1' " — 


ti i 0 . 1 hope too uis 

been HSl , 8n t ll * there have ■ ' press Belgrade I 
attacks on Serbian police? frOm Drenida ai 
lihemiv a * ^ at 80< alled Kosovo ; forces 'from Kb^ 
ow concerned, It’s yet been done, " 

th"t there exist 

Indiviri.S “ I ‘ a8s wted and frustrated What itole doyb 
secret Jl 8 *- or Serbian 15 "pi'esidentii 

have had'a hand 1 ybu haveju&ta] 


region hnS been much too closely 
controlled, and over far too long a 
period, for such an organisation to 
have been able to come into exisr 
tence. It’s all a pretext, and the 
Serbian police use isolated and un- 
connected incidents aS an excuse to 
organise reprisals against defence- 
less families, 

What do you expect the Contact 
Group (Germany, the United 
States, France, Britain, Italy and 
Russia) to achieve? ' . ' 

The Coptact Group must jceep up 
its' pressure bn : Belgrade so that a 
geiluine anti wide-ranging dialogue 
can be Initiated. The diplomats I 
met in Pristina fare agreed on this 
point- pressiire bri Belgrade pitist 
be maintained so ab to take the he&t 
• out of thfe situatioh ln Kosovo', This 
is something the US secretory of 
state; Madeleine Albright, hto also • 
stressed. 

1 hope too thht it' will continue to 1 
press Belgrade to withdraw police: 
from Drehi&t . and 'special 1 Serbian | 
forces 'from KbSthfo. That has dot 


agreement We're still asking that a 
mediator be appointed. 

The advisers include people who 
have often been critical of me (such 
as Adem Demaqi, Rugova^ main 
political opponent], and whom I’ve 
asked to help me in this task.' For 
the time being, What we're aiming to 
do is to set up consultations, but not 
negotiations as such. 

On March 24, some 20,000 
Serbs took to the afreets of 
Pristina to protest against the 
return of Albanians to Kosovo's - 
schools and universities. Are you 
afraid things may get but of hand? 

I called on all the demonstrators, 
whether Serbian or Albanian, to be 
extremely vigilant aind resist dny 
form of provbcatiod. Therb were a 
few ttyshfes last wefek, but up 'to 
ndw, fortunately, nothing sierious. 

The trouble is that thfe people who 
lehd the Serbian demonstrations, 
and who don't' 1 necessarily 1 dome 
from Pristina, sbfoetimes gjet worked 
' up and go 'for radical solutions’. 1 1 



lndivirii.nl “ I ‘ Msor fcd and frustrated What rt>le doybii expect tftfe 1 ' ' ; 
tecret J- 8 '- or Serbian 15 "tfresidendal UdviMrk” tfaat 

In it an have had ’ a hand 1 ybu have juitappointed tq btoy? 
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Rugoyi^ call for vigilance ! . 

time has come to recognise, 

1 Kosbvo’s independence. Naturally I j 
1 can see that there 1 Wilt' have' to be a ! 
transitional period entailing the 
demlUtoriBation of Kosovo foul Inter- 1 
1 national protection. 

' head! that if we 1 araf infused ' hide- • 
petidenbe this ptirt of 1 the' Balkans ; 

. wiU' remafh a potential flashpoint. ; 
Contrary 'to the vieW held' else- 
where. oiily (he Independence of 
Kosovo will stobillse the regiori. ' 

1 That is 'something the AlbShlans j 
of AtbAnla knd ;Ma<tedbnU are also ! 
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France put 
in the dock 
on Rwanda 


R6my Qurdan end Claire Trhan 


T HE Committee of Inquiry inln 
France's action Ut Rwanda, 
headed by Fuul (Juildfi. a fornu-i' 
minister and member of (he Social- 
ist party, held its firsl sessimi tm 
March 21. It was <levj>ted to the 
hearing o| evidence. 

'Die committee, which is made up 
of 10 members nf the iiarHameiilnry 
furt-iRu affairs com mil lee, 1(1 uiein- 
bers nf the defence committee and 
their allt-male members, has 
decided that it will if necessary call 
the highest French political and 
military authorities 10 the wimes- 
stand. 

The first to give evidence wen- 
two academics. Clan (line Vidal, 
head nf research at 1 In- National Sci 
enlific Research L ■*nire, and Andre 
(iiiichanna. n prnlcssor at Lilli 
university. 1 

'Hiey were supposed in tli-crihe 
the historical and sm -in logical tiack 
ground u> the fighting that ItMl up tn 
the 111‘H massacres. 'Iliis iniiiat 
{tearing hail plainly been de>igin-«l t 
-as a purely informative exercise that 
aimed to give the C'lmiiiiure mem 
bers some background 10 the com- 
plexities of the si iiiatinn in Rwanda 
at the beginning of the nineties. 

But things turned out rather dii- 
ferently. The two witnesses, rile parti -d j 
from their protes-donal brief and crit j 
icisetl l-'rance's role in Rwanda 
Vidal explained Imw. in the course 
of Rwanda’s history — particularly 
Its colonial history — the notion oi 
ethnic identity had been manufac- 
tured in an artificial way that had 
nothing to do with objective criteria. 

She added: ''More seriously, we 
realised that many of the [Ffench] 
had an attitude to the issues 
ebneernet] that purely and simply 
mirrored the Hutu extremists' 
propaganda. Where did they get 
their opinions from?" 

Guichaoua, who had the task of 
describing how the political situa- 
tion had evolved during the years 
leading up to the' 1994 massacres, 
peppered his account with a series 
of questions about the behaviour of 
the French authorities. . 

He focused on the fact that dur- 
ing clashes between the Rwandan 
army and the Tutsi Rwandan Patri- 
otic Front, French troops, while in 
theory cairylng out an evacuation 
operation, seemed to have been 
directly "involved in the conduct of 
military operations”. 

As he was present in Rwanda at 
the time, Guichaoua waB able to 
give S first-hand account of how, 
when foe massacres had already 
started, “Tutsi , Rwandan staff 
eihployed by the French embassy, 

' the French Cultural Centre and the 
French Development Bank were 
deliberately abandoned to their fate 
by their employers, who '. In this 
Tespfect belt fcvtid exactly like other 
msdor, international employers' such 
as' the United Nabobs Development 
Programme ' and various other 
embassies."'' ' 

1 Hearings. Abe . scheduled' tb take 
place fit h rate 6f two pCr week, They 1 

a be held 1 lb' public, unlead a wit- , 
s' wants a : Hearing to 1 fie held in , 
cahierai ' The,' mission ahbuld 
pteteltorepdrtbytheeadofthey^ar. 

(March 26) ’ *; ' ; 
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Battling against a 
colonial mindset 


EDITORIAL 


E VER since the French 
government colonised New 
Caledonia in the middle of 
the 19th century, it has shown 
itself ready to use the big stick 
when necessary. It has also tai- 
lored immigration flows to suit 
its own needs. 

In 1891 die first contingent of 
800 foreign workers were 
shipped into the island's capital. 
Noumea, from Asia. They 
worked 12 hours a day in the 
mines and were paid a pittance, 
housed in shacks and forced to 
observe a curfew'. Bemuse their 
names were considered unpro- 
nounceable, they were given 
numbers as a means of iden- 
tification. 

In the fillies, at the height of 
France’s war in Indochina, the 
Asian immigrants were peremp- 
torily sent back to where they 
had came from — which wbb no 
longer tlieir home. The French 
argued that they might form a 
fifth column. 

Half a century later, in 
November 1997, a handful of 
people fleeing poverty’ ami 
oppression in China ~ 69 men, 
21 women and 20 children — 
set out to sea in fishing boats 
and landed on New Caledonia. 
They were interned in a derelict 
barracks by the authorities. 

When 60 of them protested 
against a recent deportation 
order by climbing on to the roof 
of the barracks on March 22, 
police fired rubber bullets at 
them, wounding two seriously. 
The deportation order was post- 
poned later that same day. 

It is well known that the laws 
of the French republic have 
regularly been flouted In New 
Caledonia, largely at the expense 
of its indigenous population. The 
ICanaks have been reduced to a 
minority and economically side- 
lined. On top of that their 
Melanesian culture has been 
repudiated. 

Ever since it was colonised, 
New Caledonia has been the 
scene of violent incidents 
triggered by accumulated acts of 
injustice. Was there any need to 


moke the record even worse by 
using brute force against de- 
fenceless refugees and pepper- 
ing them with rubber bullets as 
though they were rabbits? 

Under no circumstances are 
such methods employed else- 
where in France. So why were 
they used in New Caledonia? 
Perhaps the authorities thought 
that this brutal act could some- 
how be justified by the 
remoteness of the overseas 
territory and the fact that 
French people had their minds 
on other things, namely the 
regional elections in metropoli- 
tan France. 

The decision was probably 
also influenced tiy the fact that 
the two main political parties in 
New Caledonta — the loyalist 
Rassemblement pour la Cal6- 
donie dans ]a R^publique 
(RPCR), and the separatist 
grouping, the Front de Libera- 
tion National Kanak et Socialists 
(FLNKS) — are both equally 
keen to rule out any prospect of 
the group of Immigrants becom- 
ing integrated. 

Tills is the first time in New 
Caledonia that the government, 
the loyalists and the separatists 
have made common cause. They 
could not have chosen a worse 
cause — the exclusion and 
brutalisation of the weak. 

The reception given to a small 
community of 110 people who 
are highly unlikely to have any 
destabilising effect on New Cale- 
donla is surely just as important 
a teat for the territory's future as 
the current negotiations on its 
status. 

The future face of New Cale- 
donia will hinge on how its 
European and Melanesian com- 
munities respond to the way the 
government has so far dealt with 
the desperate plight of the 
Chinese refugees. 

Will they all decide to live 
together in a spirit of open- 
mindedness — in the best tradi- 
tion of Oceanian culture — or 
withdraw into an inward-looking 
community that is unable to 
focus on anything except its 
mineral wealth and the bitter 
legacy of its past? 

(March 24) 
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Random sale 
may herald 
rationalisation 


Emily Bell 


Football fever ... Air France planes feature a player in action. There arc fears that many visitors m-.| 
avoid France, the world's most popular destination, during the World Cup finals photo. » r 

Football may keep France’s tourists at bay 


Pascale Krdmer 


W ILL the World Cup cause 
tourists to shun France? The 
football mega-event had until re- 
cently been regarded as a boon for 
the French tourist industry. But 
now, with less than three months to 
go before kick-off, the department 
of tourism is beginning to get the 
jitters. Paradoxical though it may 
seem, it fears that the French 
tourist industry's excellent results 
in 1997 will not be repeated in 1998. 

Last year a record 67 million 
tourists visited France (an increase 
of 7 per cent over 1996), easily the 
world's favourite tourist destination, 
ahead of the United States (49 mil- 
lion) and Spain (43 million). 

Jean-Charles Petitpierre, head of 
advertising at the department of 
tourism, says: "Between June 10 and 
July 10, 6 million foreign tourists 
usually visit France. But just under 
1 million tickets for the World Cup 
have been sold abroad, which 
means we can expect the actual 
number of 'sporting' tourists to be 
350,000-500,000 — people usually 
come with several tickets. 

“During the World Cup In Spain 
in 1983 and in Italy in 1990, the 
number of tourists dropped by 
about 30 per cent. So we may lose 
1.8 million visitors and gain only 
500,000, which represents a short- 
fall of 1.3 million." 

What will make matters worse is 
that, with 32 teams selected instead 
of 24 at the last World Cup, matches 


will cover a period of 33 days us 
against only 20 in 1994. 

"We’re concerned about this, 11 
Petitpierre admits. “While 10 cities 
will get a spin-off from the World 
Cup, France's 35,990 other com- 
munes that are not involved may 
come off badly. People in, say. I .os 
Angeles Imagine there’ll be so many 
traffic jams that die whole of Franc*' 
will grind to a hall." 

Potential tourists are also afraid 
of transport problems, bomb attacks 
and price hikes. There have already 
been articles in the German and 
Dutch press about hotel owners in 
Paris, Bordeaux and Lyon, whu 
have quietly upped their prices by 
as much os 300 per cent. 

The vast majority of foreign visi- 
tors usually come from countries 
that have qualified for the World 
Cup (Britain, Italy, Spain. Germany, 
Belgium, the Netherlands and the 
US, among others). Such tourists 
may postpone their holidays in 
France so as to bo able to devote 
themselves fully to the task of sup- 
porting their teams. This could re- 
sult in an unmanageable avalanche 
of tourists in August, jiarticularly at 
coastal resorts. 

In the hope of making the World 
Cup less likely to cause people to 
postpone their holidays, the govern- 
ment's information service and a 
number of private partners (such as 
Air France and Club M£diterraitee) 
have earmarked an emergency fund 
of several hundred thousand dollars 
to pay for an advertising campaign 


in Spain, Italy, Britain. Genre 
Japan and the US that will pron ~- 
less well-known holiday do*:, 
lions in France and pul 3 lto*> v- 
iclea that people can have !: 
throughout the summer event- 
there is no football. 

Tile department of tourist! i:i 
about to launch n "blue-price op., 
lion", which will aim to encouc 
the owners of hotels, restawr 
cafes, camping sites and com: 
gifes to peg their prices at a iw* ’ 
able level. Tourist industry 
sionals who pledge not to iwo--' 
their prices between June 10 
July 12 will be authorised to put e, 
notice on the front of their csubli^ 
meals that will read: “Here, prkci 
are not going up.” Lists of ih; 
who join the scheme will be ar- 
able at tourist offices, raih: 
stations and airports. ( ) 

"Some tourist industry 
sionals . . . are aware that the 
they pul across this summer* 
affect their performance in 
2000 and 2001.” says Petitpierre. 

A campaign costing 3 * 
francs ($500,000) is to be lwnct>- 
shortly by the department * 
tourism to rally the French por- 
tion’s interest in the World UP^ 
“to make them proud lo w* 0 -' 
the whole world". , 

The subtext of all thi3 * s ii r ?'? T ’ 
a little nicer to foreigners. ■ 
ball may have the effect of pd™j®. 
tourists, it could also be sot 
F rance is afraid of its own faul& 
(March 21) 


Basque commandos seized in Spanish police raids 


Mari e-Claude Decamps 
In Madrid 

I N A spectacular series of raids 
carried out in several Basque 
Country towns on March 19. Span- 
ish security forces arrested JO peo- 
ple suspected of belonging to the 
Araba Commando, an operational 
unit of the armed Basque separatist 
organisation ETA- Documents, 
weapons and 120kg of explosives 
were also seized from flats searched 
by police. 

The Araba Commando is thought 
lo have been responsible for four 
bomb attacks — including one on 
tiie headquarters of the ruling 
People’s party (PF) in Santander — 
which caused considerable damage 
but no deaths. It is the second ETA 
commando unit to have been 
broken up by the Civil Guard in the 
Basque Countiy. Six months ago 


the Vizcaya Commando suffered 
the same fate for the second time in 
its existence. 

Of the 10 people arrested, two are 
on police files as presumed ETA 
activists. They are Ignacio Crispin 
Garces Beitia, known as Inaki, aged 
31, who was arrested in France in 
1987 and deported to Spain, then 
tried and acquitted in 1990; mid 
Aitor Bores Gutierrez, alias Patxi, 
aged 33, who had been on the run 
since an earlier Vizcaya Commando, 
to which he was thought to belong, 
was broken up four. years agp. Hie 
two men are suspected of having 
taken part in seven separate attacks. . 

The success of the raids enabled 
the Spanish interior minister, Jaime 
Mayor Oreja, to claim that ETA's 
operational capability had been 
reduced to “a single commando 
group, the Donostl Commando". He 
argued that “the very basis of the : 


anti-terrorist campaign should con- 
tinue to be (the public’s! confidence 
in the state’s security forces". 

The police coup canie at a time of 
political confusion. Two days ear- 
lier, the "peace plan" for the Basque 
Country proposed by the lehen- 
dakari (the head of the Basque gov- 
ernment), Jos6 Antonio Ardanza, 
was turned down by the PP and the 
Socialist party,, who found it/'qnreal- 
istic". 'pie Socialists’ fear is that the 
plan will further fuel the aspirations 
of the ultra-nationalists. 

71115 means that the plan is to all 
intents and purposes stillborn. It 
will be given a second reading only : 
after the election of . the Basque I 
Autonomous Parliament, scheduled 1 
for the autumn. ; 

Ardanza, who belongs to. the- 
moderate Basque Nationalist parly | 
(PNV) and has decided not to stand i 
again for the post of lehendakari, ' 


hoped that the peace proposal 
would be his "political testament’’. 
With that in mind he had presented 
it to the Ajuria Enea, the assembly 
that gropps together all Basque 
democratic forces except the 
separatist coalition, Herri Batasuna 
(HB), ETA’s political wing. 

To put an end to violence in the 
Basque Country, Ardanza sug- 
gested opening, up a. dialogue — 
which he regards as a vital counter- 
, balance to police repression, which 
cannot on ifs own solve the problem 
. — by including HB in the negotia- 
tions, .on qopdition that ETA agreed i 
to stop killing people. . I 

The dialogue was supposed to be i 
"without restrictions": no issue, 1 
including, the possible right to self- 
determination, woqld be taboo. The 
PP and the {Socialists, both involved : 
m an election campaign , aimed at \ 
: eroding the PNVs constituency in ; 


between *j 


the Basque Country,. 

was "too risky". They - 

put their money on 

lice operations as a method 
bating ETA terrorism. 

The awkward pre J! 

PNV. which is torn 
nationalist urge to bru.^--^. ^ 

■ the different Basque. ^ 
strands and its praginaW ^ 
for the Madrid governed®? 
PP — whose intiwisigtffl'Tj.j 

demns- may have .the 
weakening the cohesion^ .J 
cratic forces in the 
that is so vital for the figM ^ , 
terrorism. 


(March 21) , 
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T IS difficult to know which aspect 
of List week’s sale of publisher 
Random House lo be most sur- 
prised by: die fact that the enor- 
mously wealthy yet notoriously 
parsimonious Westphalian Bertels- 
mann has finally bought something, 
or that Advance Publications, the 
United States company led by the 
charismatic S I Newhouse, decided 
lo sell with so little warning. 

The price paid, widely rumoured 
to be around $2 billion, makes the 
lira! an easy option for the New- 
houso family business. The Random 
House stable of authors, which in- 
cludes Salman Rushdie, Martin 
Amis. John Grisham and Michael 
Crichton, might look like a money- 
printing outlet, but senior execu- 
tives at the company have battled to 
improve modest returns. 

Bertelsmann will add the asset to 
its Bantam Doubledny Del] publish- 
ing group and rename the whole 
shooting match Random House. 

MegGeldens. media analyst with 
Merrill Lynch, says: ’There are 
signs with this purchase that Ber- 
telsmann is deciding lo focus very 
firmly on the consumer business, in 
the same way that Reed has focused 
unprofessional publishing. 

The next move may be to ratio- 
nalise some of (he divisions which 
(iiMlside the consumer area." 

While the crowned heads of pub- 
"Jiing remain agog at the over- 
; ‘helming — and some might think 
^desirable — concentration of 
pwer within the book world, Ber- 
[ dsmann remains something of a 
dull enigma when arrayed against 
the other great European media 
operations. 

With Rupert Murdoch and Silvio 
Berlusconi locked in Machiavellian 
jMigue, it is easy to forget that 
Bertelsmann trounces even News 
Corporation in size. But as it seeks 
no Political clout through owning 
R ews or opinion publications out- 
S| de Germany, it does not excite the 
5a me kind of interest. 

The same could not be said of the 
newhouse family and Advance 
publications. As the gilded family of 
jyneiican publishing, with the 
Undf Nast titles and the New 
writer magazine as their most hlgh- 
profile businesses, this re-ordering 
! Ule family silver has prompted 
™wrvers ,0 sit up and take notice 
of ifas latest development 
men a man like Newhouse 
^mquishes his hold on a coterie of 
ruers as famous as those on the 
House list, it prompts 
relation that he may be looking 
IOr further strategic modifications, 
mil, i re 18 ^le doubt that Advance 
keep a tight hold on its glam- 
2 and profitable Cond* Nast 
"jfjnne division. The only trail of 
Si 18 the New Yorker, which 
tv f ound $1 ° million a year. 

Npiu v , v ® r tfalng community in 
Np*, v°? has been ex P ec fing the 
ihp r °2l e » to ** moved closer to 
^ Condi Nast bosom — with joint ■ 

move e 811 entirely rational 
idJTA? 8 W way from the 
Put w may be about to 

and « i 1 on ti^e back burner 
which ,L 008e °ti ier Publications 
do not to a portfolio but 

to the bottom tine. 
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Lean times . . . Food aid to developing countries has declined sharply 

Asia backlash hits the poor 


Charlotte Danny 


D eveloping countries face 

a deepening crisis us rich 
governments’ aid budgets 
sink to new lows, I he World Bank 
warned last week. Tlieir problems 
will be compounded by the fall-out 
from the Asian crisis which has 
caused private investors to pull out 
of emerging markets. 

Private investment in low- and 
middle-income countries reached 
an all-time high last year of $256 bil- 
lion, six times the size of official aid 
budgets, according to the World 
Bank's annual report on aid and in- 
vestment. But most of the money 
was lent before turbulence began to 
spread throughout Asia in the sec- 
ond half of the year, causing in- 

Declining hid , , 
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vestors lo retreat from emerging 
markets. 

'This is a year where we saw not 
just the opportunities but also the 
lisks of international capital flows." 
said Joseph Stiglilz, the World Rnnk's 
chief economist. Tbe East Asian cri- 
sis — and its worldwide ramifications 
— - reminds us of the risks that private 
capita] poses for ail counUies.” 

Tlie World Bank forecasts that 
three of the five countries involved 
in the crisis, Indonesia, Thailand and 
South Korea, will suffer economic 
contraction or zero growth this year, 
while growth rates in Malaysia and 
the Philippines trill fall sharply. 

Third World countries not in- 
volved In the original crisis will also 
suffer Grom the fall-out, according to 
the World Bank, as investors lump 
them with the countries in trouble. 
Long-term investment flows to de- 
veloping countries may fall in 1998, 
adding to the problems caused by 
the ongoing decline in aid from rich 
countries. 

Official aid from Western govern- 
ments, which remains the most 
important source of development 
finance for the poorest countries, 
declined last year to $373 billion, a 
drop in real terms pf 12.3 per cent on 
the previous year, and the fifth year 
In a row that grants and soft loans to 
tlie most needy countries have de- 
clined, Aid budgets are nearly a third 
lower than 10 years ago in real terms, 
having fallen to 0.25 per cent of rich 
countries’ annual output, compared 
with 0.35 per cent when the West 


was at its nmst generous in the early 
1980s. Only the Scandinavian coun- 
tries meet the 0.7 jier cent target set 
by the United Nations. 

*There is a real dnngor that . . . 
we are reaching such new lows that 
we will net be able to provide the 
development needs of the world’s 
poorest countries in today's global 
economy, " said Masood Ahmed, die 
World Bank's vice-president for 
poverty reduction. 

The World Bank says donors 
have been getting stingier at a time 
when more people need rod. Tlie 
number of people living on less than 
a $1 a day rose from 1.2 billion in 
1987 to 1.3 billion in 1993, while 
access to education and health ser- 
vices has worsened. 

"The decrease in foreign aid 
threatens many of the poorest coun- 
tries in the world, which are most in 
need of capital but have the least 
ability to attract private money," said 
Professor Stiglilz. 

The World Bank blames the tur- 
moil in Asia mostly on under- regu- 
lated, weak financial sectors in the 
countries concerned. But destabilis- 
ing "hot money" flows turned what 
began as a problem In the Thai 
property market into a crisis for the 
whole region. Investors rushed to 
pull Put money from the crisis-hit 
countries, compounding the struc- 
tural problems. 

Prof Stiglitz said it was time to 
talk pbout reforms “that can bring 
the advantages of globalisation 
while reducing their risks". - 


UK proposes new World Bank lending policy 


Alux Brummer 


B ritain is to propose a 
radical reform of the World 
Bank*s lending policy, under 
which the bigger developing 
countries would pay higher 
charges for their loans, 1th the 
extra income diverted to the 
globe's poorest nations^ 

Details of the UK proposal are 
expected to be unveiled by the 
British Chancellor, Gordon . 
Brown, at this month's bpring 
meetings of the World Bank/ 
International Monetary; Fund in 
Washington. The proposal could 
fihd its way on to the agenda for 

the Birmingham Group of Seven 
^-lx 1 ^ Umi riff nrton/to 


will be tightly focused on tile 
Asian crisis and Britain's efforts 
to cbmbat debt ahd poverty in 
Africa. , , , 

" Preliminary work suggests 
that by charging higher rates to' ■■ 
bigger emerging market 
economies such as China, India 
and Brazil, die Worid Baltic ■ 
could generate greater Income, 
which could be diverted to the 
poorer countries of Africa, i : 
Central America and , the former 
Soviet Union, via the Bank's . 

trust funds. 

The extra cash would be partic- 
ularly valuable in advancing the . 
joint World Bank/IMF scheme fo 
cancel the debt of die poorest 
nations of Africa by 2000.- 


In Brief 


J ACQUES SANTER, the Euro- 
pean Commission president, 
offered Britain “flexibility” on 
the requirements for joining the 
European single currency, and 
said diet two years' probation 
Inside the Exchange Rate Mech- 
anism might be waived if the 
pound remained stable. Mean- 
while DeAnne Julius, one of the 
Bank of England’s top economists, 
warned that unemployment 
would soar in every country that 
joined the single currency. 


O PEC oil producers approved 
their first output cuts in 
years under a pact to lower 
supply by about 2 per cent Mid 
raise prices in alliance with non- 
cartel petroleum powers. 


J AN LESCHLY, chief executive 
of SmithKJine Beechani, set a 
new British record for executive 
pay with a salary and perks pack- 
age worth nearly $ 11 5 million, 
prompting speculation that vast 
US-stylc remuneration deals 
might gain a foothold in Britain. 


R OGUETRADERYssuo 
Hamanaka wns jailed for 
eight years for his pivotal role 
in the 82.6 billion Sumitomo 
copper scandal, which created 
chaos on the copper market. 


T ONY BLAIR announced a 
$160 million package to 
help businesses forestall chaos 
predicted as a result of the 
millennium computer bug. 


L LOYDS TSB, the UK's biggest 
high street bonk, wns ordered 
to withdraw a memo telling staff 
not to switch customers into 
accounts that would pay them 
higher rates of interest. 


T HE gap between rich and 
poor in Britain narrowed in 
the last few years of the Tory gov- 
ernment, reversing the trend of 
the Thatcher years, according to 
the Rowntree Foundation. 


T HE fashion empire Next saw 
$1,000 million wiped off its 
share value In one dqy after it 
said its profits were in decline as 
a result of stocking clothes that 
were too trendy for its customers. 

FOREIGN EXCHANQE8 7" 


The British proposal la likely 
to Ire viewed sympathetically by 
thfe United States, the Bank's 
largest shareholder, and from 
the president of the Work} Bank. 
However, there may be leas en- 
thusiasm from Germany, which 
until now has shown scant sup- 
port for the efforts led fay Britain 
to ease the debt burden of the - 
poorest cqtintrles. 

- It is bound to be contentious 
among the \Vorld Banks big 1 
customers, including China and 
Ip^ja, whtdi will have factored- 
in cheaper borrowing costs. But 
since several of these countries 
r unbalance of payments sur- 
pluses, meeting the extra cost 
should not be a problem. 



Starflnfl raise 
KtafehU 

Starting rataa ■ 
March S3 

Australia 

2.6258-2.6316 

2.61 19-25163 

Austria , 

<tt .78-21.77 

21.68-21.67 

BotflAan 

63.70-03 JBS 

63.17-83.26 ' 

Canada 1 

2.3844-2.3863 

2.3770-2.3793 - 

Dermarit 

11.TB-11JB0 

11*7-11.68 

Fnanoa 

1038-10-37 

10.27-1027. 

Garmarty 

3.0927-3 .OB54 

3.0830-30668 

Hons Kong 

12S9-12-S9 

1243-12.98 

toiand 

1.2301-1.2326 

1 2190-1. 22lk 

Italy" 

34484.052 ' 

30164021 , 

Japan 

241.8 1-221.78 

2 1 034-2 1 8.83 

Netheriantll 

34861 44888 

3.4631-3.4660 

New Zealand 

3.0233- 3. 0288 

2.8769-2.0843 > 

Norway. , 

(2.70-12-72 

12.66-1287 

Portugal 

318.73-317.08 

313.66-31 3J90 . 

8pSn 

282.46-282.70 

288.74-260-01 

Sweden 

13,28-13X50 

13.30-13 32 

Bwtawtand 1 

2.5443-2.6489 

2.8002-2^004 

USA - ■' 1 

18770-1.8778 

1.^782-187^2 

ECU 

| 1.6668-1.5678 

| 1 .54 12-1.5437 

T Fnsi6aiMnM«bawi>aa.talBS4lAPTMl« 
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Birkbeck’s imaginative use of the Internet is steering Its courses towards more students. Donald MacLeod talks to the new man atthei 

College casts a wider Net 

F OR a man who is expanding I Digitised images of molecules I students are part time. There are an- 
his university on to the Inter- which n student can explore on other 20,000 extra-mural students, 
net, Tim O’Shea can be re- screen seem more suited to new "We are a small university anti the 


F OR a man who is expanding 
his university on to the Inter- 
net, Tim O’Shea can be re- 
markably rude about computers. A 
“cargo cull” is how he describes 
much of the enthusiasm for in- 
stalling new technology in schools 
and universities in the fond hope 
that learning and teaching will auto- 
matically improve. 

The new Master of Birkbeck Col- 
lege. London, insists that there is no 
point in setting up virtual courses 
on the Net without the research 
back-up. "It isn’t enough to have the 
wires, you have got to be using the 
technology in n meaningful way,” he 
says. Simply pulling a book uu to a 
CD-Rom can be “gormless" — his 
favourite hate is the Maastricht 
treat y on disk. 

Birkbeck already lias more than 
CO students actively following crys- 
tallography degrees via the Net — 
the college would be happy to have 
1C in such a specialised subject if 
they were drawn from London 
alone, remarked Professor O'Shea. 

For the institution that once 
boasted Rosalind Franklin — one of 
the trio of scientists who discovered 
DNA — it is a natural extension. “It 
builds on an unambiguous research 
strength of the college. We are the 
only university with a department of 
crystallography. Birkbeck can 
reach out around the world and say 
we are world leaders — you can 
come to Bloomsbury metaphori- 
cally and do it." 


Digitised images of molecules 
which a student can explore on 
screen seem more suited to new 
technology than Impressionist paint- 
ings. But history of art courses are 
particularly Bulted to computer- 
based study now that museums and 
auction houses, such as Christie’s 
and Sotheby's, as well as universi- 
ties, have archives of digitised 
images. Until now students had to 
come into the college's premises to 
look at slides. Now a curator in Paris 
or New York or Los Angeles can fol- 
low a virtual Birkbeck course. 

Perhaps surprisingly, one of the 
oldest areas of academic life — the 
classics — could expand through 
new technology. All the texts are on 
electronic databases. 

Archaeology is another potential 
boom area for the same reason — 
the information from digs is now 
stored on computers and available 
to students. 

With the fourth-highest propor- 
tion of active research staff after 
Cambridge. Edinburgh and War- 
wick, Birkbeck sustains its ad- 
vanced teaching by research, says 
Prof O'Shea. “The concept of a 
teaching-only university is really 
unhelpful. Without the research you 
are wasting your lime. That's why 
Oxford and Cambridge do well in 
teaching quality because in the end 
the research feeds through." 

Birkbeck does not fit the usual 
profile of a university. More titan 
nine out of 10 of its 6,000 degree 


students are part time. There are an- 
other 20,000 extra-mural students. 
"We are a small university anti the 
only game in town is to grow. We are 
not about to put up many buildings 
but we can carry the special quali- 
ties and our research strengths to a 
wider audience. 

"People are boxed into busy 
careers — we can reach the bits of 
your time that other universities 
can’t. We cannot use technology to 
teach more cheaply but we can to 
reach out to a wider number of peo- 
ple. There is no way it would replace 
the current staff with computers." 

Birkbeck survived an extremely 
serious funding crisis anti under his 
predecessor, Tessa (now Lady) 
Blackstone, emerged bigger and fi- 
nancially healthier — a remarkable 
achievement which gives her credi- 
bility in dealing with the higher edu- 
cation sector as a minister, lie says. 

There is nothing to stop any num- 
ber of people from “eavesdropping” 
on a Birkbeck course on the Net. 
That is fine by Prof O’Shea, it acts 
as an advertisement — but they 
must pay fees for help from tutors 
or assessment that leads to the final 
certificate. 

He sees no contradiction between 
the importance of classics and his- 
tory of art and the Government’s 
enthusiasm for lifelong learning and 
a workforce constantly updating its 
skills. “Education Is deeper than 
understanding the particular voca- 
tional skills you need to perform 




Seat of Learning . . . Blrkbeck's Professor O'Shea wants to bring ik 
world to London’s Bloomsbury fhotcorw k- 


your job in the year you graduate . . . 
Sometimes there seems to lie an 
overemphasis on a narrow defini- 
tion of vocational education.' 1 

Research is essential but it cannot 
be done on a narrow basis. "We can’t 
predict the future but we need to 
make sense of it as it occurs." That 
can mean putting vocational knowl- 


edge in a context «f philosophy «r*‘ 
craw re or fundamental sriemv. 

"It is easy lo respond and -as * 
will set up a course on compute- 
and tourism or hotel business. V 
you need to put them into a larf 
context so that. 10 yeRr* from Q'.- 
people will be able to make sense-' 
what is happening." 


INTERNATIONAL CENTRE FOR _ 

(OP) PROTECTED LANDSCAPES l||CN 

The successful management of national parks and protect- I W 

sd areas is becoming an Increasingly complex task requlr- ^ WwW CMimtion union 
)ng a wide range of knowledge and new skills. Rising to this challenge, the international Centre for 
Protected Landscapes and the University of Wales offer an 

M8c In PROTECTED LANDSCAPE MANAGEMENT 

Integrating Conservation and Development Programmes 
By Distance Learning 

This highly vocational programme Is aimed In particular at professionals working In, or otherwise 
Interested In protected area management. ICPL currently has over 100 students In 36 countries 
around the world. 

The programme is International in Its approaoh, drawing heavily on recent Ideas and experiences 
tram around the world. It covers Issues such as: protected area systems and the protected land- 
scape approach; the polloy context; management plan preparation; partnership, stewardship and 
collaborative management 1 , communication and conflict resolution; and environmental tourism. 

For further details, brochure and application forms please contact: 

The Internationa) Centre for Protected Landscapes 
University of Wales, Unit 8E Science Park, Aberystwyth SY23 3AH, Wales, UK 
Fax: +44 1970 622619 e-mail: lopwwwOaber.ao.uk 



MA IN CONFLICT ANALYSIS AND MANAGEMENT 


R oyal Road's newest graduate degree 
. program provides the necessary skills 


IV program provides the necessary skills 
to identify, analyse and manage group 
conflict In a variety of international and 
domestic arenas. 1 his two year tUsiaute 
learning inierditicmlinary program 
includes two five week residency periods 
at Royal Roads University. 


For program information, 
coll (250) W I 2505 
Fax (230) 101-2522 

F-mail' rriirrgisirarfiProyalroads.tfl 
You i n write to. 

The Registrar. Nova) Hoads University 
2005 Suokc Road, Victoria. B.C. 

WO 5Y2 CANADA 


I ILEX Tutorial College; the leading provider 
of legal training through distance learning. 

Interested in a career in law? 

Want to develop your career? 

Distance learning gives ran new opportunities. 

Contact Distance learning Is the flexible way (o study for 
ITCJor professional qualifications, whether converting 
/'T'ta’r a non-law degree, gaining Fellowship of 
information Fnstftute of Legal Executives, or maintaining 
Law Society CPD requirements. 

the ITC Covering over 70 examination subjects In law, 
prospectus, itc has the course for you. ITC courses support 
your professional development by combining 
rtf\ CIV dedicated course materials, personal tutors, 

face-to-face tuition, revision packs and courses. 
That is why ITC courses really are... 




...courses tor careers 


| ILEX Tutorial College 

College House, Kcmpsion Minor. Kemps !o;i, Bedford MK42 7AB, UK 
DX: 124782 Kempstan 2 Moo to Fri: 9,wi ■ 5pm & Fri: 9am - 4pm 

Tel: 444 (OM234 84fOIO Fnv: 444(0. 12)4841010 

Email: ilsJdw®ilevtulorte Lac.uk Web: In^>:/Avwvv. ilex- tutorial. ar.uk 


The University offork. 

MA IN TEACHING ENGLISH 
TO YOUNG LEARNERS (BY DISTANCE) 

The EFL Unit of the Deportment of Educational Studies, University of 
York tuns the only distance specialized MA in TBYL in Britain. The 
course starts In August of each year (or in-country at other times of the 
year). Course Director Annie Hughes 

This Is a 2-year course and Involves 8 multimedia self-study 
modules, plus participation in B 2-week Intensive course. Normally 
this will be held at the university of York each August. 

Alternatively, inhere is n large group, in-country teaching is 
possible. 

Participants can choose to focus on one of the following age groups: 
6-llyr, l l-lbyr,or6-l6yr. 

Assessment is by eight module assignments over the course, some 
of which require the carrying out of small-scale classroom-based 
research projects- 

Emphasis is on Ihe linking of Theory and Practice, making exten- 
sive use of material from authentic classes. 

For further information contact: 

Hie EFL Unit Secretary 

Language Teaching Centre Tel: 44 1904 432480 , 

University of York Pox: 44 1904 432481 

Yori, YO I 5DD.UK e-mail: efl@york.ac.uk ' • 


oJFie College of c ISaturat SJHeMpl 

iftmmlcU 

The Pitnetpnt. Normiin V J J nr. tii» been n l« 40 «uf' ■ ^ 

Lx'lurvJ m nun> eMiurhin In Europe unit Amtfrkti. h,mn|! 

Diptumuy m n.vujirniujn t>f his work in ultonuliw Pictnona • i 
Dtpttuna Corfu \pintdriHv Ceinn XI ajftrtdle:- 

HOMOEOPATHY 
NUTRITION 
HERBAL MEDICINE 
NATUROPATHY 

for a ihtwUeil prospectus pirtnc rWiMfi. quaitug Befi ' ' 

THE COLLEGE OF NATURAL THERAPY 
133 Galley Road. Outlaw Clietltilc. C'/iwWA* . 
Tel: +44 (U) 161 491 4314 Fax: +44 !f > ! jUJir ^T 

I Jv/A in Teaching English rw Cl' 

. I international Business /\\ 

/• a pervasive emphasis on interpathaa^^ ■ ' 

/ • iFor* alongside managers In fl 

company placement -J V 

/ apply the theory nod practice of strategic nt I 

/ agement to yQUr career ‘ /. «■,' 

■ / • competitive bursaries now available LA-v- 

■I \ ■ I . ' . ..r. me VXNCE 


I.RARNINCT nftGIN N ‘™‘ *»— I l 

Department oFUastguages , ji,-' 

University oF Central Lantahture / . 

Preston, PR J 2HE. 

Telephone 01772 893130 

• SuhJactlQ valid all on ■ 
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archaeology a no her mage 

Analysis, Interpretation an<l Manai'eincnl 


Did you know that you. 
can now &tudy {ok ouk 
MA d&gK&e. wkUUt you 
ojul wohking? 

Hou)? By Distance. LeMAtUng! 

You will work through four modules consisting of specially 
prepared self-study materials: 

• Planning and Management of Archaeological Projects 
• Landscape Archaeology 

• The Archaeology of Standing Buildings 

• Interpretation and Presentation of the 

Archaeological Heritage 

A dissertation will also be completed as part of the course. 
Ybu can choose when to start: May, October or February. 

There Is only so much we can tell you here, so for in-depth 
information, write to Dr A D McWhlrr at the School of 
Archaeological Studies, University of Leicester, University 
Road, Leicester LEI 7RH, UK. Or e-mail: adm3@le.ac.uk 
Please quote ref: GW498 

for more Information of the School, you’ll And us on the 
Internet: http:Ztoww.le.BC.uk/Rrchaeology/ 
Promoting excellence in Unluerslty teaching and research 



® Leicester 
University 


School ol Archaeological Studies 


mmsm 

nyrlrm MEd AND BPhll(Ed) DEGREES 
MhlM CERTIFICATE OF ADVANCED 
PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 

The School of Educnrion ai Exeter is one of (he largest in the UK. 
Uwsan enviable reputation for research and leaching. The 
pMigruduate community of the School is mnde up muinly of 
experienced teachers who are undertaking further -professional 
tiuly either at Exeter or by semi-distance learning. 

I wide-ranging progruntme of modules provides the basis for work 
dm can lead to MEd and BPhlHEd J degrees or to Certificates in 
Mnmced Professional Studies. Many of the modules are available 
.f"t miibdi stance learning. This way of working includes some 
contact with University tutors nnd other students, and the use of 
'ptctally written materials with tusks and Assignments. 

SpKiBl Fields of Study Include 

early years education 
maths education 
PRIMARY education 

PROFESSIONAL STUDIES FOR TEACHERS AND TRAINERS 
SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
LEADERSHIP AND MANAGEMENT IN EDUCATION 
Applicants should 

( 1 1 either be qualified teachers or hold an equivalent professional 
qualification 

(2j if appropriate, have an IELTS score of 6.5 including 6 for 
writing, or a TOEFL score or 550+ and a TWE, Band 5. 
forfunher information on these and other courses (including full 
IJT MEd/BPhil(Edl degrees) please contact 

Secretary, Continuing Professional Development Office, 
School of Education, University of Exeter, Heavitree Road, Exeter, 
^onEXi 2LU.UK, 

JW- 01392 264838, Fax: 01392 264810 
E.Henderson < 9 exeter.ac.uk 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


YOU CAN STUDY ALMOST 
ANYTHING, ALMOST 
ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD 
Start anytime! 

Management, up to MBA 

GCSE, A Levels and technical programmes for 

individuals and organisations 

Ask for your free copy of The A to Z of open 

learning courses 

OPEN LEARNING CENTRE 

international " 

(Dept OVV49B) 24 King Sired, Carman hen 5 A3 1 IBS UK 
Phone: + 44 1267 233 268 Fax: +44 1267 238 179 
B-mall:poealc.cctaac.uk 
Infaanulon on the Worldwide Web. hitp^/wwvuolc 
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“UNIVERSITY HP 
WITHOUT L| 

WALLS Robert 
IN Kennedy 

SWITZERLAND” University 

NOW YOU CAN APPLY TO OUR UNIVERSITY FOR 
THE DISTANCE LEARNING QUALIFIED PROGRAM. 
YOU CAN OBTAIN ONE OF THE FOLLOWING 
DEGREES: 

* BACHELOR IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (B.B.A.) 

* BACHELOR OF SCIENCE OF LAW (B.S.L.) 

* MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION (M.B.A.) 

* MASTER OF LAWS (L.L.M.) 

* DOCTORATE IN BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
(PH.D.) 

* DOCTORATE IN JURISPRUDENCE (J.D.) 

It is now time to start Our Swiss University is the only one 
offering you all these progams. Students can maintain 24 hour 
a day contact with our tutors, by telephone, fax or internet. 

We give credits for work, life and business experience. 

For immediate start, or any more free information contact 
us now: 

WTC - LEUTSCHENBACHSTRASSE 95 - 8050 
ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 
TELEPHONE: +41-1-308 3908 
TELEFAX: +41-1-308 3500 
INTERNET: 

WWW.WEBSPAWNER.COM/USERS/KENNEDYUN1VERSITY 
E-MAIL: KENNEDYUNlVERlSTY@YAHOO.COM 
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IH Diploma in 
Educational Management 

• Distance Tralnlhg Programme for those In ELT 
management 

• Course work solidly rooted in work practice 

• Starting dates In September '98 and January '99 


International House 
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A complete Brunei University Postgraduate MSo In 

Building Services Engineering 


Study at home or at work 
Learn at your own pace 
Follow carefully structured, self- study 
programme based on high quality course 
materials 

Taka examinations at approved overseas 
centres or at Brunei 


Now in Its fifth year, our i/htance learning MSc in Building Services 
Engines ling is your opportunity to gala a valuable qualification without 
leaving wur w/ui. 

TTie MSc by ill stance learning is exactly the same a* our one year fiilbtiiur 
MSc course and yiatr MSc decree will he identic ai In nerv respect to that 
awarded to fall -time MSc students. 

Flexibility if the key. The eight uhidnJes anti dhsenutiun which unite up the 
course can be completed at n rate whir It suits you within J rn 5 wars. The 
modules are Building Heat Transfer ct Air Conditioning; Building 
Management «S Cmimif £V'fem: £formV<i{ Sfrc /<■<;< £ Ughifuu Otk/xu: 
Environmental Design A Utility Senders: Fluid Services A Heat Transfer 
Equipment; Management; Energy Conversant A Energy Management: 
Design ami Organisation. 

Fur those experienced engineers who da not possess the minimum entn 
qualifications , <i foundation module is offered to facilitate «u cess in the 
course. 

Brunei Urilwrsily Deport incur of Mechanical Engineering Is ret i ignited h\ 
CIBSE as a CPD course provider and lx n registered IMerh/E/IEE CPU 
provider. 

For finther informal ion nnd on application torm. contact 

Ms Debra Barker, Department Mechanical Engineering, Brunei 
University, Uxbridge, Mldrix. UBS JFH, United Kingdom 

TEL: 444 (01 1895 203269 FAX: 444 (0> 1895 203266 

e-mail: msc>bulldliig-serYlm&brune] 4te.uk 

UR Li fall p:/A* ww.brunH.ac.uk/dep la/ni e/cou ntc*/m<i c.h in t 


Department of Educational Studies 

Distance Learning Programme 

Top Rated for Research and Training 

Interested in developing your understanding of education? 
Then consider studying for j Diploma. Masters or taught 
Doctorate through one of our flexible professional 
development courses. 

Educational Studies 
English Language Teaching 
Literacy 

Science Education 
Inclusive Education 
EdD 

Further details and applications can be obtained from 
Mrs C A Worboys, The University of Sheffield, 
Department of Educational Studies, 38B Glossop Road, 
Sheffield SIO 2JA. Answerphone: +44 (0) 1 14 222 81 18, 
Pax: +44 (0) 114 2788316, E-mail: cpd6shefficld.ac.uk 

For up-to-date information about the Department's 
courses and research visit our Web Silc at: 
http://wwiv.shof.ac.uk/uni/acadeRilc/D-H/edu 

An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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UNIVERSITY enqulrterQeisa.lDn.ac.uk 

OF LONDON * 


EXTERNAL PROGRAMME 


httpi //vrmr. Ion. aa.uk/ 
external 
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Do you enjoy 
independent study? 

The University of London 
External Programme offers a 
wide range of BA, BSc, MA & MSc 
qualifications at a distance. 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDY AVAILABLE) La w, Economics; 
Management; Accounting Sc Finance; Banking & Finance; 
English; Divinity; German; Spanish & Latin American Studies; 
French; Italian; Philosophy; Jewish History; Education; Music. . 
POSTGRADUATE STUDY AVAILABLE; Law; Distance 
Education; Occupational Psychology; Health Systems Manager : 
merit; Organizational Behaviour; Den tal Radiology; Community 
Dental Predict; Drugs & Alcohol: Policy & Intervention; 
Infectious Diseases; Public Policy & Management. Geography. 
Contact: (98-WG-04) Hoorn Z, Senple House t Malel Street, 
London WClE 7liU, UK. or Tel: 0171 636 8000 extn 3 ISO 
or Fax: bill 636 5841. 
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You can’t work 
and study for 
an MSc - right? 

Wrong! 

ftucannowt And If you've extensive professional 
experience, we can also give special consideration 
to applicants without a BA or a BSc keen to 
enhance their career prospects. YbuH study by 
distance learning at the internationally 
renowned S carman Centre at Leicester University 
to gain a Master of Science degree in one of the 
following subjects: 

Criminal Justice Studies 
Public Order Studies . 

Risk, Crlsb & Disaster 
Management 

Study of Security Management 

Security & Crime Risk 
Management 

(Criminal JuMire studies is recognised by the Law Society 
for CPD. Each module oit bath Security Management 
Couneswriu 3 CPP Credits towards ramification and 
ore accredited fry AOS ) 

These two-year courses are specifically designed 
to fit in with your working life and to enhance 
the skills and knowledge of those responsible for 
Security, Crime and Risk Management in the 
private and public sector. Courees commence in 
March and September each year. 

VbuTI find that gaining one of these Master of 
Science degrees will be a first-class persona! 
investment. It will increase your expertise, help 
Improve on best practice in your professional 
life, and it will certainly enhance your career 
development opportunities. 

Above all, it will be of immediate benefit to 
employer and employee alike. 

To find out more, complete and return the coupon 
below without delay. 

Scarman Centre 
LEICESTER UNIVERSITY 

Promoting txnllentt in Unlmricy reaching and reeareft 


Tte The Mitancc Learning Adinlnlncraim The Samrnnw rvwt™, 
Utamr UnlvcnftK The Man, 154 Upper New Walk, LekMer 
UI7QA.UK. CM: +44 1)6 252 3946 or Pax +44 116ZS2 576Q 
quoting Ref nft GW/MG/B+. 

Icnilmnesed In the MSc 

Pleas r send roe an information pack 

Name 


QWRDUN WEfe, (Sardian weekly 
MUlfe AprfSlWS 
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Add RSI 

Port code Daytime HI no 


Advanced Certificate in 
English Language Teaching 


is available by Distance Learning or as a full-time intensive 
course. The distance version runs from January or May and 
includes a 2-week intensive module during the summer. 

Intensive summer courses for teachers: 

Teaching and Learning English;CEBLT Preparation Course; 
Teaching English for Specific Purposes; Teaching English for 
Business Purposes: Teaching English for Medical Purposes; 
Teaching Literature in EFL; Grammar and Communicative 
Teaching; Drama for TEFL; Teaching Young Learners; 
Pronunciation for Language Teachers. 

INSTITUTE for APPLIED LANGUAGE STUDIES 1 
University of Edinburgh 

^ , 2 1 Hill Place EDINBURGH EH 8 9DP 

/ Tel 0131 650 6200 Fax 01 3 1 667 5027 1 


CP 


An MBA of 

DISTINCTION FROM 

Scotland’s Top 
Business School 

We are currently accepting applications 
for our Full Time and Open Learning MBA. 
If the challenge of an MBA appeals to you, 
contact us free from anywhere in the UK on: 

0800 66 1966 

If outside UK 

Tel: +44(0)141 553 6118/6119/6049 

f OPEN LEARNING FULLTIME 1 

Flexible completion 1 1 months starting 

time (2-5 years) Mum ioialt in October 


.MBA 

by distance learning 



taranua 



• Buenos Aires - tel + 541 373 4976 

• Athens- tel + 30 1 360 9164 

• Mauritius - tel + 230 212 15 99 

• Seychelles - tel + 248 383 000 

• Hong Kong - tel + 852 2721 5919 

• Singapore - tel + 65 332 1511 

• Guildford - tel + 44 1483 259347 

Sems University of Surrey 

* Tel: 01483 259347 

Fax: 01483 259511 « http://www.sems.surrey.ac.uk 
Email: sems@surrey.ac.uk 

University of Surrey, Guildford, Surrey GU2 5XH 


email: IALS.enquiries@e4J.ac.uk 


University of Leeds 

- Department of 
East Asian Studies 

Rated excellent lit 

1897 National Teaching Quality Aaauranoe 

The Master of Arts In Asia Pacific Studies 

The MA in Asia Pacific Studies is a Master's level programme at one 
of Europe's leading centres for the etudy of Asia. II la designed 
specifically lor candidates who require a strategic understanding of 
the Asia Pacific, now recognized as the most dynamic region in the 
world economy. The programme explores the major Issues In the 
region's economic and political development, with a focus on 
contemporary concerns. A key feature or the course Is the flexible 
provision of language leaching: you may study Chinese or Japanese, 
from elementary to advanced levels. 

The MA has received Specialist Recognition by the ESRC 
for Area Studies and E8RC scholarships are available. 

Contact: Department of East Aslan Studies, University of 
Leeds, Leeds L82 AIT, United Kingdom. 

Tel: +44 (O) 113 233 3460 
Email: eaetBilaneieods.eo.uk 
http://www.leetl8.so.uk/esst aslan 


EDITORIAL SKILLS 

Certificated, welt-recognised distance learning courses In 
editing and proof reading. Plenty of advice and help from 
experienced and caring tutors. Advanced editorial courses 
and English grammar courses also available. 

For free information pack, contact 
CHAPTERHOUSE, l Souther nhay West, . ■■ 
Exeter, Devon, HX1 1JG England 
Telephone. +44 (0)J392 499488; fax +44 (0)1392 498008 


Lear ,ntormat,on Technology Law by Distal 
http^/Iaw-www-server.law. etrath.ao.uk/TeBohlng/UMfli u ^ 

Strathclyde University Law School la now offering ten Mh 
Information Technology Law by Distance Learning over ife 
Internet. All study materials are available on our World Wto 
Web pages. Communication Is by means of class malllno 
lists and personal email with a tutor. v 

The following modules must be completed before procMrtwh 
write the dissertation (1 5,000 - 20,000 words) on a approved 
topic In the area of Information Technology Law. 

Legal Aspects of Information Security 

Liability for Defective Software 

Introduction to Telecommunications and Regulation of tfe 

Internet 

intellectual Property 

The course is primarily concerned with the Impact ofl.T on 
the law and as such does not require students to havamon 
than a basic familiarity with the use of computers. 

Module assessment Is on the basis of essay submission 
(approx. 5000 words). 

Students must have a PC/Macintosh and a printer and taw.or 
be willing to subscribe to, an Internet Service Provldar 

Contact Mrs Linda Ion, The Stenhouse Building, 173 
Cathedral Street, Glasgow G4 0RQ. Tel +44 141 5482745. 
Fax +44 141 553 1546, email llnda@law.strath.ac.uk 
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The University of Reading Qft&g 

United Kingdom 

M1///TEFL 4E21B3Q) 

The CALS MA in FUR Inis been running for over Ujm 
mil bus oi vr wo grndiudex worldwide. Ibis sitcmtfvl 
programme is now being ojjered (bivugb distance study 

The course offers: 

. a highly rated programme of study 
> an affective combination of theory and praotloa 

* an Interesting range of options 

• flexibility of study, spread over 2 to S years 
- Intakes In November and May 

/i« jHrtbcr Hffunnothm jdotsc anil, it I 

The Course Administrator ( 0 W) 

Centre for Applied Language Studies 

The University ot Reading P0 Box 241 Reading RBSBVfB UK 

tel: +44 1 1 8 9 31851 2 I W/ uur Web /Htfp 

fax: +441189760606 
E-MMJ CAL6eraadlng.io.uk 
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NOT TINGHAM TRENT UN I VEI tsnj 

I ,;iw Decree 
In Distance Lonmin 


NotURgbam Law School, part of the Nottingham Trent 
' offer? you the opportunity tooblaTn a, La* Degree 
.. t lUfflltoij- You can study with w you live and [ 

; i-'edubutigfial qualifications need ntft ggftjiide adml 
... ■ reskfedllii! weekends each year In 
' or 





\ of £1.800 per mump 

^I&tgiiripni*. It Mudes-af 11 1 

.. V . ..* -v- * A ■ * 


g needs* 


[f you would llke'l^rthei, detidls, pkuse contact 
Marlin, The Faculty of Laifc Notllngham 
The Nottingham iWuniwrjfty, Nottingham NGlt» 

Del: +44 ( 0 ) 11 $ 948 68 $ 

e-mail: Bnnette.nrartin<Spturac.uj{__^ MM ^^^ 


Become a FREELANCE WRR^L , 


Home study for Creative Writing, F r0 ® , ^« 
hjevys Jo u m a llsm , E ng I jsh Li.teralufe^^ t 


THE LOfd DON SCHOOL OF JOURNAL^' 

GW, 22 Upbrook Mews. Landed w..- “ 

l;t.\ :+ 44 171 706 3780 Web : ww w . h o m c - sUKV. 


UNIVERSITY of ’GLASGOW 


•3 Pepartmenl of Accounting and Finance 

CHAIR OF 
ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

The University intends to appoint to the Chair of 
Accounting and Finance with effect from September, 
1998, or a mutually agreeable date. As part of the 
process, applications are invited from those who can 
demonstrate sustained excellence in research and 
teaching in any area of accountancy and finance or 
related areas. Applicants with experience In the 
accounting profession and international agencies 
“ would be particularly welcome. 

The Department has a well developed research 
culture and has research strength In a number of 
areas covering accountancy and finance. The 
Department achieved a rating of 4 in the Research 
Assessment Exercise in 1996. 

Salary will be within the professorial range. 

Informal enquiries can be made to 
Professor John Holland Tel: O14I-3S0- 
4136; Fax: 0141-330-4442 or email: 
J.B.HolIand@accfln.gla.ac.uk 

Further particulars may be obtained 
from die Director of Personnel 
^ J Services, University of Glasgow, 

Glasgow, G1 2 8QQ, (or email 
fl Julles@mls.gla.ac,uk)towhom 

■** applications (3 copies; 1 copy In the case of 
overseas applicants), giving the names and 
addresses of three referees, should be sent on 
or before Thursday 23rd April 1098. In reply 
please quote Ref. No. 133/B8HM/CW. 

The IhiiiYnity b nmimiltt'ii to equality of opportunity in 
emphymtm. 


Micro and Small Enterprise 
Development Manager 

MOZAMBIQUE 

•4 ter die Hungry iMiuriiiiNul. j • TifiiiiJii relief an>1 development 
ijiai‘4U''<ii seeks i Mia.', u 'null lin.-i|ifi I K'u-tojfflH.Tii Manager r> >r j 

■ ’ll kxjilm Rerjuireinuiis ■ _■ j»-jrs |h.-ii<tkc wiih MSP .sii< I 

'■nl a&^cUiKKH atrelnjuiiini in •levf|i<|4(ty countries. tteiuiKM Bulvetut's 
'iiijrt. Master's preferred rixdicv in English and Pormyucse (or Spanish. 
"Inn or French). Mum b»: m agmiiK-ni s»hli FHl's curpnnic tdemliy 
Submii wtr liver and » V us ii h refereikei io Niall Wuwu. Frsod 
'■■r ibe Hungry /UK, Sii Bcnlali Roa.i. Tuiilrfkdge Wells, Kent. TNI 2NP 
■h'Fjs0i8^2 S34+IO 
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^'labte Car Hire Service 

^Non Haathrow/Oatwiok/ ■ 
Manohaator 

<§^ gTRATEg ) 

fStUfJlHS 80 04 ® 

*44 1483 860 187 


Ford Eacoit 1 ,4/UD 8dr 2110 p,w. . 
Ford Moildao 1 .0 4/Bdr C130 p.w. 
Pont Mondeo 2 A Automatic £140 p.w. 
Ford Mondeo 1 A/2.0 Mate £160 p.w. 
Fqrd Galaxy 7 seatfr T.D.I. £^76 p.w. 

Law modiicaraL MV mdwM raWn- ■«* 

awtuntea. tofrl HuUHNIH QWvrt* 

'Phone - Fax U.K. +44 1403-2878BS 
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worldwide 
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TEFL COURSES 


Trinity College Certificate (4-week full-time) for those with 
no experience of teaching English. Trinity College Diploma 
(distance-learning) for experienced teachers. 

Also, courses of English for foreign students. 


For more detail:;, phone 
UK ++44 171 734 30(19, fax 207 1623, 
e-mail oxhcti'oasyriet.co.iik 
OXFORD HOUSti COLLEGE, 
LONDON, 3, OXFORD STREET W 1 H 1 RF 



School of Law U6R 

Lectureship in European Norwich 
Community Law 

Applkmhiits am Invited for a Lcciiueiilp In Europran LVmniuiihy Law. 7k- 
pftl b gawirMriy sufipceud by ihe Cfiy &'ltctiwnf FJitflrttrtilTiMA and u Su & 
lixcd Itfnt nl'ihrco yairs from I September IWR. I lie lucccxsllil Bppllcam will 
be expected to coninbuic (<> research and (eacliinj; Tlie Selnsl aiuchu pnai 
iafxxtanct to mejiniaininp ihe i^nalny nf iLs ieachlii|< whkh was rated u 
"excellent" In Hie Ulster Edncailon Funding Oxmol TiSKhiny gualny 
Asnsanan. Ai ihe «mie linic Hie School ivi-iw, io hniU on Hz stmip isusuny 
rexaich hose on>J applicininiA will be especmlly wvkeine frnm candidates with 
cvcdleiu research nchii-vume'Hurpitfdntnl 

Salrnv vtill tv »n Hie 1 ixtnrci A -cute. llii.tviS u> tll.t'ln pci anvivn or 
l.eciiirer 11 A-nk- Cl ,H"J l b- L27.'MS p.-r oniiiiiii 

Furilu-r jMrtlculun h nd an HppUcailon from should It oliielned from die 
l H red nr nf I’lTvinm l and Kccluiy Nen ivi-s. I nl»cnJrv nf Kasi A nulla, 
No™ Iclt MU 71 J (misnrrpliiiiii- (lliA.t-NU-19.1. e-mull 
lVrxrmnd'ii'UiM.ucukl, io he reiuriicil !■' 17 \|iiil IW llcrtw i|unii- 
nTm-nrr U IHH. 
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Luton Buffnssi School 

Masters Programmes 

be part of our success story... 
IfPproisJva ranking In teaching quality 
aMOssroanti, with Kate-of-tha-ort horning 
rtmurMi proWifon and well ettabilthad 
Industrial and commercial links 


m SPECIALIST MBA RANGE 
A range of on* f*ar MM i for than wftfi a flnt degree 
or equlrahtni and lure yaara'irark ufpuntenee. WW mil 
numagiri or administrator* wlifihig lo add ikUte to 
accelerate their careen. General route also available. 

• MBA Marketing 

• MBA Fin and el Men age merit 

• MBATourlem Management 

■ MBA International Bdilnaii 

■ MBA Technology 

■ EXECUTIVE MBA 

A preitlftoui qtiaUflcetUm for lonlor manager, end 
atfmfnlnrnten, with a flnt degree or efulwJent and four 
years' work experience, too Wag to make a major itrolegtc 
coniffbultofl f part-time route aha oroWoWe). 

■ BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT MSc 

• MSc Buslnoee Decision Menegemant 

■ MSc Tckj risen Menegament 

• MSc Merkoting Management 

• MSc FlnencM Aepecte of Decision Management 

■ MSc Entrepreneurship and Bueineif Management 

■ MSc Human Resource Management 
rrpocfoJiM P«hwd]r( poiubfe tubjtt, to r*tdol»nl 

m PART-TIME OPPORTUNITIES 
A full range of part-time qualification, 
for pMtffifng manager* le oho available. 


Eu/Opran Sorcal funding mi) Sr cailaMr iJni< ,ISf .'•''11',?* 

For further details contact Gillian Butt 
Poitgra dilate Admin litre tar, L/nive riliy of Luton 
Tei Of SI? 741943 for - (UiflJ 4AJ4S9 
Email: glillan.biitt@lutan.flt.uii 

innir-irii-d l£- "tiKlIm c ; -i , -™ .’o.r ", 


Art & Design 

summer courses 

I'/iin iJwltTi ptaciTO chaser. l;r IM 

MfUennium Dome 

An you an mienor/other designer 
Ot hoping to be one* O ur courses A 
contacts are Invaluable 
ViVlIng Bniavi 1959? 
d'jiri out Erclting Envlronmeni 
C/jlraji ptoepectui Irom the Academy 
loi Art & Design Appreoaion 

telephone 01483 4S8003 

R»&gnv&£n>aAfla»e& t44 Uft3450C»ji 

e-mail dsugn-managament9linaon&net 
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UK CAR HIRE 


EASTER SPECIAL 

1 0% Discount for hires in March and April 

* FREE PERSONAL 
MEET 'N* GREET 8ERVICE 

MARTINS SELFDRIVE 




BASINGSTOKE, UK 
PLEA8E NOTE NEW NUMBERS 

TBLl +44 1288 887100 
FAX: +44 1288 867001 


Web:httpJ/www.bbl.oo.uk/martlns 
. EmaIligdwk@martBd.demon.oo.uk 

1 applicable to Heathrow, Qatwlck & Southampton Airports 
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YEAR RUNNING 

Find out why our regular customers use us year after year. 
Call, (ax or e-mail Vicky, 
our expat oo-ordlnator and quota QWY. 

Toll + 44 1404 442 TIO 


Fax: + 44 1494 474 732 

E-mail: .vtoky.fordhamftthrlfty.oo.uk 


1 fl PAYIESS 

am CAR RENTAL 


THE EXCELSIOR HOTEL HEATHROW 
THE FORTE P0STH0USE GATWiCK 
AND MANCHESTER AIRPORT 


GROUP 

70AYS 

14DAVS 

21 DAYS 

2HDAYS 

|ONE PEUGEOT I0h 

| VAIJXHALLCOBS^ 

95.00 

IB6.00 

174.00 

153.00 



INCLUSIVE WEEKLY RATES , , 


EIGHT- TOYOTA PREVIA AUTO . H9.M 679.00 i W.OP . 


GALL OR FAX QBNTRAL RB8CRVATI0N8 
TBLl *44 17M830B83 FAXI +44 1794830984 l 


A ROVER NISSAN 

FORD FIESTA £105 

B FpRD ESCORT 

ROVER 200 . U1 «40 

D ROVER 416 A 210 ' 

FORD MONDEO 1.8 i£1 75 


F FORD ROVER VAUXHALL 
FBUOEOT 1.6 ESTATE £185 

Q F0I1D MONDE0 1 A/2.0: LX . . 
PEUOEQT 40B 1J8 O.R ; £lO^ 
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Legend of the left 



Joan Lestor . . . Young children were the most abiding personal 
passion of her life photograph george herringshaw 


Baroness Lestor of Eccles 


f N MANY ways Joan Lestor, who 
has died aged 66, seemed the 
very personification of the old 
left in die Labour party she loved so 
well. Years before die concept of 
“New" Labour had even been 
dreamed up, indeed 'long before 
Tony Blair was elected to Parlia- 
ment, Joan Lestor was a member of 
the parly's traditional left wing. In 
the 1970s Tony Betm was describing 
her in his diaries as a member of 
"the old brigade" and she was herself 
abundantly imbued with many of the 
best characteristics of those who 
shared her politics: she was passion- 
ate in her beliefs, fiercely committed, 
loyal and, above all principled. 

She will he remembered for a 
multitude of reasons, ofwhich politi- 
cal dedication probably tops the list 
There were a number of causes 
which she espoused — her opposi- 
tion to racism and her fights for the 
rights of children in particular, but 
she was also an extraordinarily 
human person. 

Her friends will miss her as much 
for her loud sense of fashion as her 
loud sense of fun. She once owned 
an unevenly Rtrifieri black and white 
dress which she was wearing in the 
chamber of the House of Commons 
on n day when she was desperate to 
intervene with a minister. She kept 
bobbing up and down in her place, 
and when one of the parliamentary 
sketch writers described her the 
next day as looking like a pedestrian 
crossing travelling at speed she 
gave a great bellow of laughter as 
she read iL She had no time for the 
concept of style guidance when 
such a thing became fashionable 
because she thought there were 
more serious things to worry about. 
It was what politicians said and did 
that mattered to her. 

She was born the daughter of 
Charles Lestor, a journalist, actor 
and politician who was a leading 
member of the Socialist Party of 
Great Britain (SPGB), and of his 
wife, Esther, who had been a textile 
worker in east London and a shop 
steward in the Garment Workers’ 
Union when only a teenager. The 
young Joan was similarly politically 
precocious, joining initially the 
SPGB in her teens and then the 
Labour party in 1955. Site had been 


educated in Wales and London — at 
the Blaenavon Secondary School, 
Monmouth, and the William Morris 
Secondary School in Walthamstow. 
She went to London university 
where she obtained a diploma in 
sociology and qualified as a nursery 
school teacher. 

It was the care and leaching of 
young children that was the most 
abiding personal passion of her life, 
from her first job as an infant teacher 
in Essex in die 1950s, through own- 
ing and running her own day nurs- 
ery school in south London in tile 
1960s and then with particular refer- 
ence to her own two children and 
grandchildren, But she had the ex- 
traordinary good fortune also to he 
able to relate this interest to her po- 
litical career, twice serving as a min- 
ister at the Department of Education 
during earlier Labour governments 
and, more latterly, from 198994, as 
the Shadow Cabinet spokeswoman 
on children and the family. She re- j 
signed from government as junior j 
education minister in 1976 because 
of cuts in the education budget. 

As a teenager she had been mar- 
ried very briefly, but she never re- 
peated the exercise despite her 
numerous suitors. She very much 
wanted to have children, however, 
and won an important victory for 
single women when she fought suc- 
cessfully for her right to adopt. She 
wepi with joy when she heard that 
she had wun her case, and adopted 
her son, Dnvid, in 1967 and her 
daughter, Susan, two years later. 

She cited "playing with children" 
as her hobby and boasted proudly in 
1997 that she had celebrated the an- 
nouncement of her peerage by mak- 
ing muffins for her grandchildren. 

G IVEN her political inclina- 
tions, Lestor would never ini- 
tially have expected to have 
ended her political career as a mem- 
ber of the House of Lords. She had 
first stood for election to public of- 
fice when she was elected to 
Wandsworth Borough Council in 
1958, where she served for 10 years. 
She was a member of the old London 
County Council from 1962-64 and 
was elected Labour MP for Eton and 
Slough in 1966. While oul of the 
Commons between 1983 and 1987. 
before being subsequently re-elected 
as MP for Eccles, she did various 
publicly worthy things: she was head 


of the Lambeth Council Police Unit, 
worked for the World Development 
Movement and directed a trade 
union childcare project. In reality, 
her absence was only a hiccup. A 
Tory MP greeted her shortly after 
she returned, hailing her genially by 
saying: “Hello Joan. Haven’t seen 
you forages. Been abroad?" 

She had always travelled as an 
MP since being a junior Foreign Of- 
fice minister in 1974-75 with respon- 
sibility for Africa. She was known as 
The African Queen”, and had made 
herself very unpopular with some of 
her rightwing government col- 
leagues. It led to the then Foreign 
Secretary, James Callaghan, asking 
for her to be switched from the 
FCO, but overeeas affairs and devel- 
opment remained another lifelong 
interest. 

When she happily accepted her 
elevation to support the new Labour 
administration's plans to reduce the 
role of the upper house, it was be- 
cause her seat in the House of Lords 
would also continue to provide her 
with a platform to campaign to se- 
cure more money for the underprivi- 
leged in undeveloped countries as 


well as to pursue her causes on the 
behalf of the world's children. 

Her political views did not change 
greatly in substance over the years, 
but she did move with the times and 
became identified with the early 
stages of the Labour parly’s re- 
formist left when she joined Neil 
Kinnock publicly abstaining in the 
vote when Tony Benu stood as 
deputy lender in 1981. As a result of 
that, the following year she was 
ousted from the National Executive 
of the Labour party, on which she 
had served since 1967 and which 
she had chaired in 1977-78, but she 
made it back again five years later. 
She wrs also voted back on to (he 
Shadow Cabinet. It was a tribute to 
her widespread popularity. Her last 
Shadow post before she stood down 
because of Illness in 1996 was as the 
Labour s]>okeswornan on overseas 
aid. It marked the completion of an- 
other circle In her career. 


Julia Langdon 


Joeid Lestor, Baroness Lestor of 
Eccles, politician, bom November 
1 3. 1 931 ; died March 27, 1 998 


Driving right down the fast lane 


Ferry Porsche 


F ERRY PORSCHE, who has 
died aged 88, was given his 
lirsl proper car — a two-cylin- 
der, 3.5 horsepower job built by 
his fnmous father, Ferdinand — 
as a Christmas present in 1910. 
He was 10 yem's old. Ferdinand, 
eager to sec if his beloved son 
might be a chip off the old block, 
prepared to show him howto 
drive. Before he had a chance, 
the boy dropped the clutch and 
wliizzed off as if lie had been dri- 
ving for years. 

Ferry, who was born at the 
family estate in Wioner-Neustadt, 
Austria, scorned genetically 
engineered to design, test, race, 
develop and sell fast cars. They 
dominated virtually every 
moment of his life, save when 
this reserved man was out hunt- 
ing, skiing, or fussing over his 
favourite Airedales and fox 


terriers. Until his death, he had 
been an active honorary chair- 
man of the supervisory board of 
Porsche AG, the world’s loBt 
major independent maker of 
sports enrs. 

Asked on his 85th birthday 
which was his favourite model, 
he answered: The next one.” 

He was never a man to look 
bock. Perhaps this was just as 
well for, although Ferry created 
the superbly-engineered, light- 
weight sports and racing cars — 
beginning with the 356 in 1948 
— which have been associated 
with the family name ever since, 
his history was dork and even 
murky. 

He helped his father to 
develop the Volkswagen and was 
very close to Hiller. Of Hitler, he 
was to soy: “He was eimpatlco if 
you knew him personally. H So, , 
presumably, was Himmler, who 
made the young Porsche an hon- 
orary SS officer, Living up to this 


honour. Ferry used thousands 
of Russian prisoners of war, 
among other slave labourers, 
during the second world war to 
help his father design and build 
military versions of the 
Volkswagen, as well as tanks, 
parts for the VI “Doodlebug” 
and other nasties. 

Ferry's obsession with engi- 
neering seems to have encour- 
aged a detached and even 
ruthless streak. He analysed the 
wreckage of a racing car for hiB 
father when he was just 12: the 
death of the driver appeared to 
have been an unimportant 
detail. He recorded the number 
of slave labourers passing 
through the Porsche works as if 
so many cogs in a machine. 

His reputation, however, rests 
on the brilliance with which he 
created the Porsche marque. 
During the war, he transferred 
the family workshops from 
bomb-damaged Stuttgart to the 


safety of Gmund In Carlnthia, 
Austria. In 1948, he unveiled his 
masterpiece, the low-slung, 
jockeyweight 356, the car that 
has led to today’s peerless 911. 

Throughout the 1950s, 
Porsche devoted the company’s 
attention as much to racing as to 
the production of road cars. 
Some of the racers, such as the 
ultra-lightweight 550/550A 
“Spyder” could be driven on the 
road; in 1955, James Dean, the 
actor, killed himself in one. 

He continued to turn up at the 
works twice a week until very 
recently. His wife Dorothea 
(“Dodo”) died in 1985. He is 
survived by four sons, Butzl (who 
designed the .911), Peter, who 
runs Porsche Design, Wolfgang, 
an importer of motorbikes into 
Austria, and Gerhard, a former. 

■ f ■ -■ -i 
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Ferdinand Anton Ernst Porsche, car 
designer and manufacturer, born 1 
September 19, 1909; died March 
27,1998 I 1 S >. • • 
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An actor for 
all seasons 


Daniel Massey 


D aniel massey. who has died 

aged 64 of Hodgkin’s Disease, 
was an actor of extraordinary grace! 
wit ami aristocratic charm: a natorai 
high comedy player at home in 
Shaw, Wilde or Pinero. Bui he was 
also capable of sounding tragic 
depths, as he showed in his unfor- 
gettable portrayal of the conductor. 
Wilhelm Furtwtlngler. in Ronald 
Harwood’s Taking Sides. 

He was born into the theatrical 
purple. His parents, Raymond Mas- 
sey and Adrianne Allen, were both 
distinguished actors and his god- 
father — and one of the major influ- 
ences on his life — was No^l Coward. 

After Eton and Cambridge, Mas- 
sey learned the hard realities of 
theatrical life by going straight into 
Agatha Christie’s Peril At Knd 
House in Worthing. But he avoided 
the slog round the reps and soon 
found himself in a piece of West Knd 
froth, The Happiest Millionaire. 

His career took a radically differ- 
ent turn, however, in 1959 when lie 
went to the Theatre Royal, Stratford 
East, to play in a Monty Norman/ 
David Heneker musical. Make Me 
An Offer. This was one of thegreai. 
unrecognised post-war British musi- 
cals. and Massey's light-tenor ren- 
dering of "I Want a lock-up in the 
Portobello Road” is one of the most 
fluent and graceful things I haw 
heard on the lyric stage. 

Massey was in constant demand in 
the 1960s, most especially in comedy 
and musicals. But there was always a 
feeling that he was capable of sterner 
stuff, and in the 1970s his range 
began to widen. It was his work with 
the national companies over the next 
two decades that brought the best 
out of him. He joined the National 
Theatre in the late seventies, most 
notably playing John Tanner in 
Shaw's Man And Superman, for 
which lie won an .award. 

Massey was always at his peak in 
Shaw and he returned to the National 
in 1994 to play General Burgoyne ia 
The Devil’s Disciple. He also did 
much excellent work for the Roy* 
Shakes]>eare Company in the 19 bus 
and again in 1993 in inn Judg es 
revival of Love's Labour’s Lost. 

By then the illness that dogged 
him in later years was beginning 10 
give his lean, aquiline features 3 
somewhat ravaged look- But ne 
turned even that to brilliant aecoun 
in Taking Sides with, in the words « 
my fellow critic John Peter. » i™ p 
jestic and magisterial performance- 
Massey made many appeared* 
on television, and also pulled oinw 
difficult feat of playing his own go* 
father in Robert Wise’s ill-fated 
film. Star!, for which he was now 
nated for an Oscar. ■ 

Throughout his career. Mjgj 
was an actor of taste and sensiW- 
But he also seemed to get belt 
and richer with the years as 
came to rely less on his thtfj® 
bred charm and more on his skim 

delving Into Character. . . ■ 

Married three times, first toAd^ 
enne Corri, then to Penelope WW 
and, mo& recently, to her ■ 
lindy, he was an actor of real 
and wide range, who bore his 
illness with dignity and fortimae, 


wal BIMIngjon 


>1 (Raymond) Massey, 

itM3: died Mart* 
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Letter from Dakar Robert Lacville 


Shadow of death 


MAN sitting outside the post of- 
f flee In Fann. waiting for the 
f stamp seller, The PO in this 
smart suburb doesn't open on Satur- 
days, but a young man sells stamps 
under the neem tree. He has gone 
off to fmd change at the petrol sta- 
tion. Six of us are comfortably wait- 
ing for him, enjoying the shade and 
die sea breeze. 

It is getting hotter. By the time I 
reach Mopti and Djene, tempera- 
tures will be firmly in the hundreds. 

Beside me sits Mr Dioitf, an old 
soldier who needs 1,300 francs 
funder $3) for a phone call to tell his 
family that his daughter has just 
died in hospital. 

He proudly shows me his papers. 
He served in the French marines 
and wonders whether I had ever 
visited the naval base at Toulon? He 
was wounded, fighting a colonial 
war in Vietnam and has a bullet 


wound arid small pension to prove 
it His natural optimism is damp- 
ened today because his daughter 
has died. He will wait with me for 
my change and of course 1 shall give 
him the money he needs. 

A young boy sells me a copy of 
the Sun newspaper. I am on page 
three. Le Soleil of Dakar is one of 
Africa's most famous dailies. No tits 
and bums here — African journal- 
ism has not sunk thus far. Page 
three is for serious business such as 
a peace conference I helped to 
organise. The conference is given 
two column inches for the opening 
speech of the foreign minister and 
one inch for the goodwill message 
from the head of state. 

My 30-minute keynote address on 
Malian peacemaking gets four lines. 
I would be the first to admit that the 
nitty-gritty of making peace does nol 
make exciting journalism. Getting 


Notes & Queries Joseph Harker 


O N THE back of a fruit juice 
carton, it says “the cran- 
berry is one of the only three 
fruits native to North America”. 

I Mint are the other two? 

I \A/E ALSO noticed this and wrote 
r V to the company ameer ned. 
who told us that ihe other two are 
! ihe blueberry and the Concord 
’ grape, which comes from Massachu- 
i setts and is often used to make jam. 
- Heather Cox, Telford , Shropshire 

i 

C HUCK BERRY. — John Poole, 
Chester 

r HE fruit-juice company is 
wrong. Tlie Greengrocer, by Joe 
I Careione, lists blueberries, black- 
berries. raspberries, strawberries, 
grapes, wild cherries, cran- 
berries, sloes and other native 
plums and persimmons, all as native 
to the United States. The American 
Heritage Cookbook And Illustrated 
History Of American Eating & 
Drinking adds whortleberries, 
ddeiterries, mulberries and (in 
Florida) a wild sour orange. — Betty 
wffitoarf, Birmingham 


M/HY can’t we all just love lAl!)/ dflSWQrS? 

** One Annl-harV I 


w* one another? 

riEAHAM ANDREWS’S wish to 
Y* improve the world depends on 
* falsehood and an impractical ideal 
March 22). Our intelligence cannot 
wernde what he calls our primal 
r^ ea - Gaining can vary how they 
J expressed; discipline can pro- 
oie some and demote others; and 
Ration can teach knowledge of 
and the likely consequences of 
•expression. All these can 
behaviours. But we are still 
by instincts and, if life 
^ them sufficiently, they will 
^ conu '°l regardless, or drive us 

i would we all love one 
Z7 r - m 8 world .without hlerar- 
jv: ' m which everyone wor<- 
uuT; universal brotherhood. 
iheS? 69 are ne eded to defend 
jki^ er . g0 °ds on which individu- 


" g00ds on which indlvidu- 
*nsiinS!, n t Antl . nature has given u? 


police and customs forces to collabo- 
rate across frontiers should help 
significantly reduce the illegal move- 
ments of small arms: but it is better 
to read the declarations of the 
national president in favour of peace 
in our time, and wishing the distin- 
guished delegates success in their 
important debates. 

Still under my tree I check the 
postcards I am about to send; from 
Gor6e, that beautiful Mediterranean 
island on Dakar’s Atlantic coast. 1 
went there on Sunday. Victoria 
Albis’s gracious villa has been 
turned into a museum for women. 
Daughter and temporary wife of 
French sea captains. La Albis was 
one of those gorgeous metisses 
signares (from the Portuguese 
sewAoml whose beauty and wealth 
were the stuff of legend. 

The museum’s elegant veranda 
looks down on a courtyard where 
one can still smell the spices. Albis's 
slaves would have loaded bales of 
cloth, tusks of ivory, kegs of powder 
and baskets of gum arabic into the 
store rooms below, 200 years ago. 

Opposite Albis's villa is the house 


/ N WESTERN music, the 
fundamental major key, the 
one with no sharps or tints in it, 
is called “C”. Why not “A”? 

\A/ESTERN music is any thing 
1/1/ bill consistent in respeel 1o 
such nomenclature. Take, for in- 
stance. the nole that comes between 
our theoretical “A*' and "C". "B" 
(English) is "H” in Germany and 
“Si" in Italy, which would support 
the musicians’ stance that it is not 
the name but the sound that counts. 
— John Mason, Munich, Germany 


WMJHY do people find pleasure 
Iflr in popping bubble wrap? 

P OPPING bubble wrap is an 
example of the impulse to 
indulge in life in the microcosm. It 
provides the elements of exploration 
(tactile), discovery, resistance, effort, 
success — with a satisfying sensory 
reward (auditory) at the end. These 
elements are found in most healthy 
human pastimes. — Robert Frey, 
Annapolis, Maryland, USA 



I IAS anyone ewer seriously 
(t researched time travel? — 
Peter Young, Woodley, Berkshire 

\ A /HERE does the phrase “by 
VV a long chalk” come from? 
— Grant Ragsdale, Leeds 

HY is the lion referred to 


when It lives in open country? — 
Hannah Whitian, Istanbul, Turkey : 

/ S THERE a finite number of 
people in li&e to die throne of | 
England? If so, who is last? — 
Emily Napier, London 

/ TAUANS are supposed to [ • 
speak quickly. Are some , * j 
languages quicker-spoken thbn ■ 

' others* add if so, why? Lem 1 | 

Sadko, London 


AnsWe'rs shdild be e-rn^lled td . . ■ 
we0kly@guBrdlan.co.uk, faxed to ; 

■ n*rn' , 'A 'riAn'r\ntlti nriviatoH 1 


where she used to auction off that 
other source of her wealth: slaves. 

A double staircase sweeps to the 
master's upper chambers that over- 
look the ocean. Nothing but sea 
divides Gor£e from the sugar plan- 
tations of the Caribbean. Below are 
the stinking holes in which the 
master kept his merchandise: on 
the left, children and virgins, on the 
right men and women — the latter 
separate and accessible to keep the 
sailors happy, 

There was a fattening room for 
men who weighed under 65 kilos, 
since they needed that weight to 
have a chance of surviving the 
ghastly sea journey across the 
Atlantic in shackles. The curator, 
Joseph N'Diaye, has turned this 
house into a slavery museum, a 
monument to European shame 
every bit as significant as those of 
, Auschwitz and Dachau. 

My change arrives. I offer some 
to Mr Diouf. Charles de Gaulle was 
a great man, he tells me. Toulon is a 
fine city full of ships. Am I certain 
that 1 have never been there? Mr 
Diouf thanks me for the money, and 
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shuffles off sadly to make his 
phone call. 

I hop into a taxi. The driver tells 
me he needs diesel and holds out 
his hand for advance payment of the 
fare. We stop at the filling station 
opposite the post office. 

1 am off to meet the French dele- 
gation to the peace conference, and 
1 chuckle at how impatient they 
would be if they had to sit and wait 
for fuel. What would they have said 
if they had been forced to wait for 
change from the stamp seller under 
that pleasant neem tree? 

in their Parisian hurry, they 
might never have met Mr Diouf, 
Would they have taken the time lo 
say a quick prayer for his dead 
daughter? They wouldn't find mil 
anything either about tire three 
wives and numerous children of my 
taxi driver, Mr Ngom. 

1 hope at least that they will take 
the time to visit Goree. to hear 
about the commercial rivalry of 
France, Britain, the Netherlands 
and Portugal, and to reflect about 
the European significance nf the 
slave museum. 



Writer Bruce Sacka with life masks of Christopher Lee and Peter Cushing i 

Grisly horror treasure saved for Britain 


PHOTO TREVCW SMITH 
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Martin Wainwright 

T HE British lottery’s uncanny 
ability to pioneer new areas 
of public funding took a step 
forward last week, with the 
$ 157,000 purchase of blood- 
drenched Dracula fangs and an 
intricate contact lens made for 
Frankenstein's monster. 

No public outcry Is expected, 
however, over the purchase of 
some 6f the best-loved heritage 
material currently on the market 
— as used by Peter Cushing and 
Christopher Lee when molesting 
sleepy young ladles in Hammer ' 
horrorflbns. , 
l)ie Hammer archive, 
including masks pndmiscella-. ; 
neous bits of werewolf, was 
offeredfor less fhan its official 
valuation to 1 tile National 
1 Museum of Photography, Film 
and Television In Bradford, ' . i 
' Ihe family of its co-creator 
Roy Ashton, a gentle soul who ; 
sometimes commandeered the i 
' kitchen oven to bake rubber 
heads’, was ke^n 'for such . . . , 

essentially British' items to 'toy 
In the country. ; 

" ' “Hammer alms Have become j 
cult classics, ” says Michaef ' / 


Harvey, curator of cinemato- 
graphy at the museum, which 
also houses the world’s oldest 
negatives and one of Britain’s 
two giant Imax screens, 

“But the films were produced 
for minuscule budgets and 
a considerable part of their 
success was due to Roy Ashton 
and his fellow, remarkable 
make-up artist, Phil Leakey.” 

The kitchen-table air of some 
of the gruesome special effects 
was at one with the feeling, 
common to some of the best 
Hafomer productions, that 
scenery might topple over 
. suddenly or a modern car drive 
into shot. 

Suspending disbelief vas 
never k central part of foe 
enjoyable 1 fleapitfiUnB package, 
usually 1 token before a late-night 
curry and after several drinks. 

' The Heritage Lottery Fdnd, 
which included the payment in 1 
‘ $$4 million grants anriou need 1 
last week, pays that the fittojs of ; 
skin, fingeifopU and not-entirely 
matching pairs of hands marked 
Britain's rise to world leadership 
in foe hor ror make-up field. 

' ' The grisly trove, which' also, 
includes paibatakingmiinmiy 


drawings made by the two artists 
in the British Museum, “will be 
fully accessible to' the public, 
both in Bradford and on the 
Internet”. 

The Heritage Lottery Fund has 
meanwhile been accused of 
doing down the Notth by refus- 
ing fora second time to grant-aid 
the $73 million Imperial War 
Museum branch earmarked for 
Trafford In greater Manchester. 

A row broke out after the 
project beat the Combined 
Manchester Museums and 
Galleries, which has lottery ! . 
backing, to matching ftihdlng , 
from Europe. Both.projecta n©f d 
lottery aa well as European fund- 
ing bo proceed. f 

CounctikW David Ashton, ■ 
leader of Trafford council, sayd't ; 
“This is an outrageous snub : 
to the whole of Ihe Nor th of 1 
England. They may think litis 1 ‘ , 
oyer, but it fob ’t.' 1 * 

. Lord Rothschild, bead of tii£ 1 
Heritage; LotterYFund, 'says that 
1 tiie priority was strengthen lug 1 ■ 
existing raiiaeurris and the fpml 
could not afford to allocate . 1 • 
$27 million-- a thlrdof its ’; 
ntaseuiW budget ~ tp, d new 1 ; 
project ' !1 ' < 
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Making art out of martyrdom 


THEATRE 

Michael Billlngton 

| AfE HAVE had plays about 
If If Oscar Wilde's trials, his poli- 
tics, his life and his wife. Now comes 
David Harems The Judas Kiss, 
presented by the Almeida at the 
Playhouse in London, which avoids 
the biographical slog to focus on two 
key episodes in Wilde’s life. But, 
while it is sensitively written and 
directed, it suffers from a mono- 
chrome performance from Liam 
Neeson as the saintly Oscar. 

Hare pinpoints two pivotal 
moments in the Wilde tragedy. The 
first is at the Cadogan Hotel in 1895 
when Wilde, after the collapse of the 
action against Lord Queenaberry, 
rejects the option of flight to await 
inevitable arrest. The second is at 
Naples in 1897 when Wilde, after 
his release from jail, fatally resumes 
his relationship with Bosie, ensur- 
ing both ostracism and penury. The 
key question in both cases is what 
prompted an act of self-destruction. 


Hare's answer, in the first, less 
compelling act, is not that different 
from EllmaruVs in his classic bio- 
graphy: that Wilde was both the 
spectator of his own tragedy and 
determined not to yield to the 
pressures of a hypocritical society. 
But, in the fascinating second half, 
Hare implies that Wilde, while see- 
ing Bosle’s potential for betrayal, 
was hypnotised both by the illusory 
nature of life and the prospect of 
martyrdom. If lie is a portly Hamlet 
in the first half, he becomes a secu- 
lar Christ in the second. 

It is a persuasive reading and 
shows Hare, like all writers, creat- 
ing his own Wilde; a romantic indi- 
vidualist consciously turning his life 
into a work of art. And the second- 
act Wilde, an immobilised hulk in 
carpet slippers who looks, in his 
own words, “like a senior pederaslic 
Anglican bishop", becomes an au- 
thentically tragic, twilit figure await- 
ing his inevitable end. 

But Neeson carries only partial 
conviction. He has the height and 
bulk for Wilde but. in the first act. 


Strangely familiar 


A hundred years after the 
birth of Magritte, his work 
still has the power to 
shock. Adrian Searle 
on a master of the surreal 


T HIN rain falling in Brussels, 
through a sky cluttered with 
rocks, yesterduy's loaves and 
howler-halted men. On the hal- 
couies. the women sit in their 
coffins and watch the world go by 
Behind the curtained windows, the 
trains are running on lime in the 
fire-place. And in the cafe, conversa- 
tion is confounded by floating sea- 
shells, a jug. a sponge, a preity blue 
bow and u lemon. The tuba's caught 
fire again and no one looks sur- 
prised. I order a bottle of nine and a 
plate of lima The ham stares back at 
me with its one unblinking eye. Over 
in the corner a man is staring fixedly 
at die wall. It's Reite Magritte, sitting 
in the bar in (lie mid- 1920s. having 
an epiphany over a glass of Belgian 
beer, undergoing, as he pot it Inter, 
"a prolonged contemplative experi- 
ence ... in an unpretentious Brus- 
sels brasserie: t was in a frame of 
mind such that the mouldings on a 
door seemed to me to be imbued 
with a mysterious quality of exis- 
tence and for a long time 1 stayed in 
contact with their reality' ". 

Having gone through an appren- 
ticeship of journeyman portraiture, 
belated Futurism and underwhelm- 
ing abstractions, Magritte found his 
subject, and his way. 

The world is indeed mysterious, 
and sometimes our apprehension of 
it takes on a strangeness and weight 
that is inexplicable. You don't need 
a surfeit of Belgian beer, or drugs, 
for the world to unhinge itself be- 
fore you. You don't have to be dis- 
turbed for the world to become 
disturbing, for the ordinary to leap 
up and bite you. You don’t even 
have to be in Belgium. It can happen 
anywhere. But the strangeness of 
the world, the enigma of being, does 
not usually manifest itself in overtly 
.aberrant visions. It, is all already 
I . in, the everyday, in the cur- 

LtH^shedpw. cloudj; 

®krickwal),the objects 
in a glimpse ojf ^ .white 


when the hero is affecting aloof in- 
difference to his destiny, he conveys 
a restless agitation. He is much bet- 
ter in the second, but one still longs 
for him to colour and point a phrase. 

Richard Eyre's production brings 
out the aching romanticism of the 
second act. aided by Mark Hender- 
son's winter-sun lighting and Bob 
Crowley's set, in which tile Neapoli- 
tan squalor is offset by the bay's 
twinkling lights. Tom Hollander 
also portrays Bosie as a shallow 
emotional traitor and Peter Capaldi 
induces sympathy for Robert Ross 
as the eternal go-between. What the 
evening confirms is Wilde’s Ham- 
letesque status, in that each writer 
creates him afresh according to his 
own needs and desires. 

For After the Orgy at London's 
Queen Elizabeth Hall, we enter the 
venue to discover a tacky erotic film 
being projected, full of grunts, 
groans, meshing of limbs and suck- 
ing of fingers. But it says something 
about the nnaphrodisiac quality of 
this production by the Swansea- 
based experimental company, Vol- 


cano, that after 80 minutes all lubri- 
cious thoughts have been banished. 

Despite the come-on title, this is 
not really a show about sex. Inspired 
by tile ideas of Nierzsche and Bau- 
drillard, it is more concerned with 
pre-millennial exhaustion than post- 
coital fatigue. It implies that we are 
at the end of history, that reason and 
progress have failed us and that, in 
the words of Baudrillard, "the infor- 
mation culture is collapsing beneath 
the excess of information" . 

All this is a pretty heavy agenda 
to get through in a show boasting 
two performers, a go-go dancer, 
three musicians and a bank of video 
screens. And my feeling is that, on 
this occasion, Volcano has achieved 
only a minor eruption. In the past 
their brand of physical theatre has 
been given a strong intellectual 
spine by reference to Shakespeare's 
sonnets, Ibsen's plays or reportage 
of war. But here the apocalyptic 
ideas and fin de silcle despair are 
not attached to anything more sub- 
stantial than a fictive exploration of 
a man-woman relationship. 

The two performers, Juan Carras- 
coso and Gill Lyon, whirl, gyrate, 
pose as archetypal lovers including 


tablecloth on a table in an empty 
room. Tile surreal is always with us. 
Surrealism, like Freudiaiiism, sim- 
ply discovered what was already 
there, a world in wailing, u world of 
inexplicable disclosures. 

Some artists, anti their work, 
become ubiquitous. Like the Mona 
Lisa, like a Picasso woman with her i 
eye un her cheek or a Dali melting I 
watch. Magritte's work lias become 
pari of the furniture of the modern 
mind, however indifferent that mind 
might be to works of art. His work 
stands for the mystery of things, 
and gives form and names to the 
nameless. When people respond to 
Magritte as a kiwi of fantastical 
revelation, hs psychic entertainment, 
they inks his true strength. It is 
when he gives form to what we felt 
all along, but didn't have a name for. 
or didn’t truly recognise in our- 
selves and our experience, that his 
real strength anti originality reveals 
j itself. 

Almost everyone knows Mag- 
| rilte’s work, even if they have never- 
been in an art gallery. Magritte's 
impassive, imperturbable enigmas 
have become common currency. 
Magritte's juxtapositions, his artful 
displacements and contradictions 
provide the model for innumerable 
ad campaigns, and liis paintings have 
ended up on countless book covers 
and record sleeves, from the neuro- 
logical ruminations of Oliver Sacks 
to the album covers of Led Zeppelin. 

The reasons are not hard to 
fathom. Not only are Magritte's 
images Arresting — the inflammable 
tuba, the huge green apple filling 
the living room, a castle-capped 
rock afloat in the sky — but they are 
also immediately readable and 
deceptively accessible. Magritte’s 
paintings provide us with both the 
comfort of naturalistic, conventional 
representations of people, and 
things, and with the shock, the fris- 
son, of the unreal and the enigmatic. 
This is Magritte's charm, and the 
key to his popularity. His images are 
both accessible and strange: 
Magritte hands enigma to us, along 
with the one-eyed ham, on a plate. 

1 This year marks the centenary of 
the artist’s birth. A commemorative 
retrospective of his work opened 
last month in Brussels, whert 
Magritte spent most of his working 




The Rape (1934) . . Magritte's shocks are delivered with an 

unemotional calm; it is this calm that Ungers In the mind 


life. The show is compendious, 
covering every aspect of his work. 

Here are his early portraits and 
lurid abstractions. Here . his 
commercial wallpaper designs, the 
posters for concerts, the sheet 
music illustrations and other com- 
mercial commissions he continued 
to undertake till late on in his career. 
Here are his letters, postcards, his 
Illustrations for Lautrement and De 
Sade, his Surrealist objects and his 
home movies. And l^ere are 300 
paintings and gouaches, covering 
the artist’s entire career, up to his 
death in 1967. 

But tpo much Surrealism is wear- 
ing. After the first couple of rooms 
of the retrospective, the surprise 
and shock of his work begin to 
come as no surprise at alL The 
haunting ceases to haunt. 
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Tristan ami Isolde, and Mfer 
rate camcorder monologues abli 
male and female identity. Hetfe 
that his ideal woman is like hisidtj 
city: "hot with good architects 
She. asked to name the most ins* 
sitive part of the penis, replies^ 
man." But all this sits uneasily ^ 
the gloomy prognosis about fe 
decay of civilisation: if the world is 
going up in smoke you don't irony 
about a blaze in the kitchen, 

K the show, directed by Paj 
Davies and Fern Smith, gets any 
point across it is that our cultures 
plagued by information esce» 
Here that is neatly symbolised b j 
the mixture of live action, music, 
video and film so that, even as the 
performers are holding the miner 
up to Nietzsche, we are being bom- 
barded with images of a sutetantul 
lady proving Philip Larkin’s p«r,i 
that sex is much too wonderbl in 
share with anybody else. 

But the production, with its mh 
of the cerebral and the physical, bii 
me bemused rather than enfigh- 
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Jhe clone 
ranger 

CDREVIEW 

Steven Poole 

M ICHAEL NYMAN, com- 
poser for The Plano and 
Peter Greenaway’s films, gets 
hired to write a film score when 
die director wants a decorous, 
cerebral backdrop for high- 
concept images. Given that 
Gattaca 1 b a movie about genetic 
manipulation, for this orchestral 
soundtrack (on Virgin) he has 
Honed most of his favourite 
tricks. 

The most obvious Is with us 
from the first piece, ‘The 
Morrow”. It’s a relentless thick- 
ening of texture — strings joined 
by wind, brass, and chugging 
piano — over a short, stately 
chord progression. Almost 


tiled. As one of the performer; [ chord progression. Almost 
remnrks: There is somethin,’ | mbUminally, the bass starts 
ridiculous about explaining thing*' I sawing away, then thewood- 
On this occasion, I’d drink to tha. *' JJ • - 


mechanical and (with tiiiidsadn) i f - 
strained fur them tn he aliogeihn 
arresting, tiddly, although iiw?u 
Ma«riit<-'> pm-iic. surreal iniaf- 
leave me uuui'ivnl, die vleatrtlhei 
,i urn-id "I further imase*. 
my hrain fovi ignition "I li > 
paintings Oit-rnsrlwi is mib li- 
stening point. 

U i> the idea of Mopin' 1 ih- 
miiaiiis, fur me. i-oinpHluijj- i* 
careful, edited naturalism of b- 
depictions, in which 1 he world i>M 
tiered with ,i ui.Uiei-aMaci plainw- 
and in which the -shocks are drb 
croil with an unemotional calm It'- 
the calm with which he paints ihinf* 
that linger?, ami grows in the nuc- 
— mu tile feet that have metaiiur- 
pho-si-d into ‘sIuh.'m. not tin* fart tkd: 
dress, hanging in the cupboard lu- 
breasts or that men stroll in thi- 

Magritte remains important K 
his plays on representation, n.* 
g;u m- with things and their nant r '. 
The itainlings that mix wools sM 
images, tilings anti the nanW 1 
things, scent far more poetic I ns 
those in which spectacular app^ 
lions are* conjured before us. 

Miigritte's continuing imp*®" 
is ill his game with the lanP 18 ^ 
representation, A man walks 
from us in an indeterminate 3*; 
Black, lumpen forms litter 
They are labelled with die 
tilings — horizon. 
yet the lumps are not yet thfHJ 
they are called on 
They remain formless, the ** 
ity of a world of objects- Its a 
on the edge of existence, . 
about to come into being or. ^ 


ninds hoot along, while toe 
fragments of melody in the 
doling finally coalesce Into neo- 
romantic, yearning shapes. 

This can work beautifully, 

I and Nyman pulls It off again on 
i half a dozen tunes: noticeably, 
j imards the end, when he has 
more space to build an emo- 
tional argument 
But the method has Its mad- 
Ksses, too. The dark chocolate 
Alng textures that Nyman 1 b 
] capable of can be spoiled by his 
tfruddng everything in on top; 
fe sound ends up grey and 
Nby. Occasionally a beam of 
^htcuts through the mush with 
i squealing solo violin or walling 
Mprano saxophone, but this Is a 
toe pleasure. That chugging 
Wtwgets annoying, too: bang- 
bg way as if it’s escaped from 
to Elton John ballad, and mixed 


&jw hardcore Nyman fens 
®°at get much fun from a Lot of 
middle tracks, full of sub- 
Herrman dissonances. More 
“wnturoug is toe charming 
Reintroduced In “Not The 
^One” and recapitulated In 
jtepsndJose finales, a splendid 
■JWv <ai solo French horn 
r 0 * first four notes are exactly 
JjWme as the Star Trek theme 
tonic, 

Once you get past that, 

it effectively conjures up 
JPfrational images of a geneti- 
;%enhanced but melancholy 
galloping across futuris- 
2*™ And isn’t that Michael 
himself In toe saddle, 
3 to have put behind him 
again the limitations of 


A man wplks beside me, stopping 
every so often before an image. He 
stands in front- of a painting of an 
ordinary window that looks out on 
to an ordinary landscape. The win- 
dow pane has been smashed, and 
the shards of glass that have fallen 
into the room retain the shattered 
image of a green field, the blue sky 
and a clump of trees. The man guf- 
faws, moves on to the next painting, 
and guffaws again. Is this all there 
is, t ask ipyself, this mild amuse- 
ment at Magritte’s conundrums and 
contradictions? What has happened 
to toe strangeness, the weirdness of 
Magritte’s world? 

It has' become hard’, to look at 
Magritte with fresh eyes. Hard to be 
astonished, harder still to be unset- 
tled. There is Something tod grch 
about many of his paintings, too 


declining into formless** Jjjjng to a picture, riding off 
world, as it were, on the_ nP. too the musical sunset? 


artist's tongue. Magwtes * 
tions of the inarticulated 
of modern, lapsed sublyne. . 

At his best, Mggrltte was i 
and superbly disturb ng-^f 
perhaps, in his most fan* J5 
ages, in the stereotypic® 
that everyone Mws..Tpejj^ 
Magritte ,1s, .to? .W'llEfe* 
Magritte at his, dtps* fej! 
least spectacular, ^meunre^ 
intermittently en *f I ?r iSSuWttijfit ! 
diminitoed him- 
regains in a kind ^.® tni jS^¥S 
time suspended, 
trig, emptiness, a.s^rt 0} a 1 ; M 
wo rld’s indifference,-. y 

At theMuseufTi! 

Museums' of Fine Art, of ■ ; 

Brussels, until June 28 
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Ring pull . . . Danny Nussbaum and Bob Hoskins in Shane Meadows’s TwentyFourSeven 

Fighting back off the ropes 


CINEMA 

Richard Williams 

/ N THE same week as Holly- 
wood’s ritual celebration of 
studio muscle, came an out- 
standing film whose budget would 
barely have paid for Titanic's launch 
party. Shane Meadows's Twenty- 
FourSeven, fended by BBC Films 
to the tune of a mere S2.5 million 
(half the cost of The Full Monty), 
arrives on a tide of warm advance 
notices, prizes at foreign festivals, 
and a nomination for Bafta’s British 
film of the year award. Without a 
shadow of doubt. It signifies toe 
arrival of a gifted Individual. And It 
may also introduce a new way of 
making movies, or at least of mak- 
ing movie-makers. 

Meadows is in his mid-20s, a 
dropout from school and college 
who arrived at his vocation by a sort 
of divine accident TwentyFour- 
Seven is his first feature film, made 
after a brief apprenticeship Involving 
a borrowed video camera, 25 short 
films and one "feature tte", toe splen- 
did 60-minute Small Time. The key 
to toe success of his early work was 
the feeling that the director 
helonged to the world he portrayed. 
With his first full-scale film, 


Meadows freed the challenge of 
transferring that sense of integrity 
to the big screen. TwentyFourSeven 
is located in Nottingham, the same 
setting as Small Time, but the cheap 
colour and erratic pacing that char- 
acterised the earlier effort are re 
placed in toe new film by a technical 
assurance that gives a very different 
look to the world of junk food, soft 
drugs, casual violence and aimless 
kickahouts on scruffy recreation 
grounds. 

Most obviously, TwentyFour- 
Seven boasts a mainstream movie 
star in Bob Hoskins, made to mea- 
sure for the role of Alan Darcy, a 
man of no visible occupation and few 
attachments, who decides to restore 
a sense of purpose and identity to 
toe local youth by reviving the box- 
ing club of his own adolescence. Ab 
a pocket bruiser with a sentimental 
streak, Darcy goes through the 
standard routine of cooling toe local 
gang members Into joining up. 

like Jim Sheridan’s The Boxer, 
TwentyFourSeven suffers from the 
over-familiarity of this setting. But It 
suits toe film's real concern, which 
Is male aggression. 

From his young actors, notably 
Danny Nussbaum, Mat Hand, Jo- 
hann Myers, Karl Collins and James 
Hooton, Meadows's informal meth- 


ods draw performances that vividly 
reflect the ruinous combination of 
lethargy and violence emerging 
from the death of the old culture of 
jobs and families. 

Meadows's decision to shoot the 
film in black and white allows Ash- 
ley Rowe, his director of photo- 
graphy, to create rich textures that 
evoke the work of Robby Mutter in 
the films of Wenders and Jarmusch. 

Almost 40 years ago, in the same 
city, Albert Finney's young factory 
worker cursed the destiny to which 
he was condemned at the conclu- 
sion of Karel Reiss’s Saturday Night 
And Sunday Morning, one of the 
key films of post-war British realist 
cinema. I suppose the boys of 
TwentyFourSeven, shaped by the 
deceptions and betrayals of the 
housing-estate society, are in effect 
Finney's grandchildren. And maybe, 
just maybe, Shane Meadows is the 
heir to toe art 

A hundred years after toe inven- 
tion of cinema, it’s still possible to 
find new things to do. The proof is 
to be seen in Alexander Sokurov’s 
Mother and Son, a film like no 
other, 

In a house in toe remote country- 
side, an old woman (played by 
Gudrun Geyer) Is dying. Her son 
(Alexei Anaitishnov) Is attending 


her final hours. They are alone. He 
strokes her cheek, combs her hair, 
feeds her from a baby's bottle, ad- 
ministers her injections, reads aloud 
from old postcards. Then he picks 
her up and carries her for the last 
time along familiar lanes. Soon after 
their return, she dies. 

All this takes 73 minutes, almost 
entirely free of dialogue. The pace is 
slow to the point of near inertia, but 
the senses are occupied to the maxi- 
mum. Bach tiny sound, each minute 
gesture, is registered as if by some 
astonishingly sensitive emotional 
seismograph, 

Sokurov has composed a cine- 
matic poem of remarkable purity 
and spiritual intensity. Pure, that is, 
but not artless. Figures are dis- 
torted. Tire landscape blurs. The 
light changes constantly. When the 
wind ruffles a field of long grass, it 
looks like a watercolour left in a 
puddle, disturbed by a gentle ripple. 

Sokurov’s approach involves the 
enhancement of nature. He paints 
on glass screens and places them in 
front of the camera, preparing and 
positioning them with such care 
that the viewer is never aware of the 
intervention. “Painterly" is the obvi- 
ous description of the result. 

Mother And Sun is wre of those 
rare cinema experiences Unit make 
the real world, when you re enter it. 
appear weirdly artificial. 

The world of An* Ire Teel line's 
Lea Voleurs seems all too real, lung 
after tire film is over. Like its prede- 
cessor, Ma Saisou PnTcive, Tech- 
in£'s latest offers the team of 
Catherine Deneuve and Daniel 
Auteuil, and no co infur t for (hem or 
their audience. "We were united by 
a feeling of mutual contempt," one 
character says of another, summing 
up the emotional climate. 

Auteuil plays Alex, a detective. 
His brother, a garage proprietor 
mixed up in a stolen-car racket, has 
just been killed. The brother's gang 
includes a young man whose way- 
ward sister Juliette (Laurence Cdte) 
is having two concurrent affairs. 
One, strictly physical. Is with Alex. 
The other, both physical and spiri- 
tual, is with Marie (Deneuve), a phi- 
losophy professor. 

T£chin£ takes the risk of showing 
us the story through various eyes. 
Deneuve takes the risk of showing 
her age, and then some; but her 
scene in the bath with Juliette is an 
affectionate contrast to the harsh 
complexity of the girl’s encounters 
with Alex. And Auteuil takes the 
risk of seeming unsympathetic: he 
is, as usual, extraordinary in a 
tough, absorbing whodunit of the 
emotions. 



Springer is sprung 


TELEVISION 

Nanoy Banks-Smlth 


/ T WAS jolly kind . of the. BBC, 
Ruby Wax Meets the Jerry 
Springer ShowJBBCl) was virtu- 
ally a trailer for The Jerry Springer 
Show, which started on ITV the 
nextday. .. .. 

Springer is an American politician 
who went into TV after a' spot of 
bother with a hooker and made his 
fortune with a freak' show, ' . t .. ’ . 
itV Jias chosen some , of (he 

milder stuff Like A 

Teenager, , ,. . Abandoned At; The 
Altar , . . My Mopi Dresses Too. 
Sexy) for its. daytime, viewing;. But 
on, the BBC ^ve saw My Sister Slept 
With My Three Husbands. Stringer 
introduced Tahtmy and Angie and 
stepped ; back'.' -rather " ■ smartly. 
Tammy began: .'“You’re so fell of 


shit . . Without one.word, Angie 
whacked her in the mouto. This Is 
the normal response on a Sponger 
show. His guests have toe. reactions 
of coiled cobras. 

Springer thinks a show has failed 
, if his guests do not brain each other 
. with their chairs. It was, perhaps, 
asking for trouble to include a table 
of chuckable food in Hpljday Hell 
With My Feuding Faptily. Bu( that's 
1 what' Springe}- . doe's. Asks for 
troubfe. . 

The audience, mp$t of them over- 
weight and wipe with moustaches, 
seemed to be understudies for fee 
shpw, If. a guest, chickened out a 
colourful sqbstitute 'poqld, quickly 


Ruby was sdpn pn platting terms 
wife a divorcee in fee audience. 
Ruby , wpuld soon be on chatting 
terms with a corpse. , 

: 'You ran him over and he didn't 


die?” “No, he got back up. I reversed 
and hit him again. He got back up. I 
reversed and hit him again. H[e was 
flying through fee air and be said, 
'Can you give me a ride to the ambu- 
lance?’ I said, ‘Damn right! Stand fn 
front of the car again! 1 And he did." 

The.! feeme of the show, was, 
Something I Haven’t Told’ My 
Boyfriend, Tbtiana and La Tasha 
were talk willowy black glrfe. If they 
were born Tatiana; and La Tasha, 
my name’s , Annoushka, They 
weren't, as, it Happens, even born, 
girls, .That was something they 
hadn't told, their ^boyfriends, La 
Taaha'a boyfriend was p pleasant 
looking lad. in spectacles. She 
began: ,?Thope won't, get. mad 

. . As'fepfe a hope ps pv^r I heard 
hoped. He sprang like p cougar ferl 
; h^r. throat. Xfte audience, were on 
: their feet, screaming with delfebL 
Bouncers bounced In feid. picked 
people but ofeach. other’s hiur, ( .!!,, 
backstage, fee gvfeats, all passion 
spent, looked' post-coital and, where 


physically,, possible, pale. Ruby 
fessed about, trying to kiss It better 
(“Let's have a .group hug”) and to 
mend matters . ("I’m just trying to 
make ft end happy") . 

But! that Is, not what Springer is 
about st all. If it ain't broke, be 
breaks it 

The interminable twaddle of ITVs 
Midaomer Murders (“Sol Gerald 
Hadieigh was a transvestite!”) was 
nearly redeemed by its big finish. 
Brandishing a: carving knife,- Arina 
Massey chased Joanna : David 
through the !lghtning-Ht corridors of 
her stately home before plunging to 
' her death from the window of her 
mummified brother’s bedroom. 

Heiio, hello! Are . yon still with - 
me? If a murder has a cast of stars, 

: the biggest dfe.it; That’s simple as- 
tronomy. DCI Barnaby (John Net- 
tles), however, was so slow on the 
uptake that it took him two hours to 
‘ -notice that, Massey was so batty.you • 
. could hang bells in her. Or «ven 
realise that he was allergic to cats.- - 
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A very naughty boy 


Richard Boston 

Aubrey Beardsley 
by Stephen Calloway 
V&A Publications 224 pp £25 

Aubrey Beardsley: A Biography 
by Matthew Sturgis 
HarperCoBlns 404pp £19.99 

S EX and Beardsley go together 
like hammer and tongs. No 
other artist is so closely asso- 
ciated with the subject. Beardsley's 
private behaviour did little to 
deserve this, his post-adolescent 
physical activities being restricted 
by his appalling ill-health, which he 
endured with enormous courage. 
He was, however, in the Oscar 
Wilde set, and when headlines 
blared out the news that Wilde had 
been arrested with n copy of the 
Yellow Book in his hand there was 
ample evidence to ensure a verdict 
of guilt by association. 

Beardsley referred to himself as 
the “solitaire", but W B Yeats records 
bumping into him with a prostitute 
known as Penny Plain, mid describes 
Beardsley staring at himself in a mir- 
ror muttering “Yes, yes. I look like a 
Sodomite", adding, according to 
Yeats, “but no, I am not that”. 

Stephen Calloway hands down 
an open verdict: “Since so little 
irrefutable evidence lias ever come 
to light, it remains all but impossible 
to make precise statements nbout 
Beardsley’s real sexual predilec- 
tions or his fantasies, about the 
extent tu which his ohvimisly highly 
developed interests remained theo- 
retical, or were ever explored, and 
about the ways in which these as- 
pects of his character find true im- 
ages in his art . . , The simple truth 
may well be that Beardsley’s natural 
instiucls were fairly straightfor- 
wardly heterosexual.” Modern bio- 
graphers ore routinely berated for 
their prurient interest in die sex 


lives of their subjects. Usually the 
hypocrite iecteur, having first sated 
on the juicy bits, stresses that it is 
the work that really demands our 
attention, but in Beardsley’s work 
every line is replete with sex. It can- 
not and should not be ignored. 

Like Van Gogh, Toulouse-Lautrec 
and many artists of the time, Beard- 
sley learned an enormous amount 
from the Japanese about the use of 
line, composition and large areas of 
flat colour. 

William Rothenstein gave Beard- 
sley a collection of erotic woodcuts 
by Kitagawa Utamaro (1735-180©. 
Rothenstein was shocked to find 
that Beardsley had framed and 
hung them on his walls, thereby 
confirming his status as an ntfaHt 
terrible of the London art world. The 
Utamaro in Calloway's book shows 
male and female sexual organs In a 
way that is startlingly explicit 
because it is still so rare. 

In his Lysistrata drawings (very 
privately printed), with little as 
precedent other than Greek vases 
and Japanese woodcuts, Beardsley 
drew erect penises without the cru- 
dity, smultiness, voyeurism or exhi- 
bitionism of the lavatory muralist. 
What is more (and, to many, most 
offensive), they are very funny with- 
out being at all sniggering. Sex is 
funny, the penis is very funny, and 
(he erect |X*nis is hilarious. 

Rapidly developing from the 
unpromising starling point of Kale 
Greenaway (who hated Beardsley's 
work) and Burne-Jones, working as 
a clerk in ail insurance office and 
with minimal formal training, this 
astounding))' precocious life-long 
invalid tlevelo(>ed a way of drawing 
as individual and as odd as those of 
Blake or Edward Lear. 

He produced posters as striking 
as those of Lautrec, Steinlen or Cas- 
sandre. and delicate art nouveau 
work to compare with Mucha or 
Erie, as well as the erotic illustra- 


One steppe beyond 


Alex Ivanovltch 

The Spirit ■ Wrestlers 
by Philip Marsden 
HarperCollins £17.99 250pp 

H OW does one write a travel 
book? How does Philip Mnrs- 
den write his? The opening chapter 
of The Spirit- Wrestlers tells us — 
put crudely, you pick an interesting 
timely part of the world, research it 
thoroughly, buy a one-way ticket and 
for the next six-odd months talk to 
as many foreigners as you can, writ- 
ing up your notes in the evenings. 

Of course there are all sorts of 
travel projects — travel as libera- 
tion, education, penance or punish- 
ment, commemorative journeys, 
retracings of ail sorts, articulated 
voyages, voyages with an acknow- 


To order any of the books 
reviewed or In print, over 
100,00(1 titles available: 

Phone 0800 418 419 

Or post e cheque made payable to: 
Guardian Weakly Books 
Postal address: 260 Western Avenue, i 
London W3 6EE, UK. 

Fax: 0181 324 5678 

Free deHvaV within UK on cB orders 
®w £25. Orders under CIO please arid 
EO.0B, between E10-E26 edd £ 1.69 p&p. 

e-ihan: bldQmail.bogo.oo.uk 


ledged terminus and those brought 
arbitrarily to a full stop, Marsdeu's 
area of interest is post-Soviet east- 
ern Europe, previous books having 
taken him to Poland and Armenia. 
This new, slight and engaging book 
(one almost wants to say novel: it is 
certainly novel istic) describes a trip 
to the southern borders of the old 
Soviet Union, the area that includes 
Ukraine to the west, ant) further 
east and further down the new 
republics such as Georgia, Armenia 
and Azerbaijan. Marsden tells us, 
rather nicely, that he is "aiming for 
the dissenters and misfits of the 
Russian fringe 1 *, and, as planned, he 
gets to meet and talk to all sorts of 
latter-day Cossacks and weird reli- 
gious sectarians Who have a home 
in the south, But what's really se- 
ductive about this book is not its 
sense of being in at the end of some- 
thing important, nor the battery of 
"characters" that it assembles, but 
rather Marsden's own lovely er- 
rancy, the kind of Brownian motion 
that tosses him from collision to 
collision (and this is his project, 
over and above the desire to gather 
information). 

The sticky sentences that lodge 
in us are not theories that describe 
what Marsden sees on his way 
(some of these are admittedly quite 
good) but rather those that record a 
change of direction or pace, a sover- 
eign intention to tack off on a differ- 
ent course or to stay put for a few 
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A decadent concoction . . . Aubrey Beardsley's Isolde, 1895 (detail) 


lions lor Pope’s The Rape Of The 
Lock, Wilde's Salome and Aristo- 
phanes. He was the creative force 
behind the Yellow Hook and I he 
Savoy, as well as making himself a 
prominent place in the history of 
dandyism. 

He was caricatured endlessly in 
Punch, and was the subject of 
music-hall songs, achieving per- 
sonal notoriety Ui a society that 
included not only Wilde but also 
such different figures ns Frank 
Harris, Yeats and Max Beerbohin, 
the last of whom described himself 
ns belonging to “the Beardsley 
period”. It was an amazing amount 
to achieve by the age of 25. 


days. Each of these is of the form “1 
decided then to . . though it's not 
always written like this. At the end 
of the opening chapter, for example, 
Mnrsden breezily throws himself 
into his journey, telling us that he 
bought “in advance a one-way ticket 
to Rostov-on-Don”; and this sen- 
tence ravishes partly because we 
know that, in fact, it records what 
happened. 

Independent and mobile, Mars- 
den sustains just the barest of rela- 
tions with the people he meets. To 
be sure, he talks to strangers much 
more often than your average 
tourist and gets invited back for 
food and a bed for the night an al- 
most unbelievable number of times 
— no doubt he’s a charming guest, 
and. of course, oppressed communi- 
ties ail over the world make a virtue 
of hospitality. But no sooner does he 
coax out a story, a memory or a 
scene than he moves off again, pur- 
suing a friend of a Mend, a recom- 
mendation, or following up a lead. 
These brief.encounters remind one 
(Inescapably) of casual sex, and the 
summer spent on the southern 
steppe and in the Caucasus is a kind 
of very discreet saturnalia during 
which people and places are grazed 
with the tips of the fingers and then 
abandoned. 

We soon realise that Marsden has 
one important thing in common 
with the people he meets over and 
over again: he, like them, is a trav- 
eller. So many of these Russians and 
not-quite Russians tell of being 
shunted around the country during 


These two books are limed in 
coincide with the ceiUmuuy of 
Beardsley’s death. Sturgis provides 
masses of biographical (lelail (per- 
haps mure Ilian enough for mnsl <>i 
us), but is particularly gout! on tlu- 
Yellow Book. Calloway is more suc- 
cinct mul the illustrations are much 
better, with examples of the work «>f 
other artists, from Utamaro h> 
William Nicholson which set Beard- 
sley in his historical context: well 
worth the extra fiver. 

To order Aubrey Beardsley: A 
Biography at Cl 7 and Aubrey 
Beardsley at E21 please contact 
CullureShop (see ad below) 


Ihe thirties and forties, either ns 
punishment or in efforts to impulnu- 
ernply ureas; and it's not just tin- 
scale of these forced migrations that 
ama/es but their roulincncss. Natu- 
rally, Stalin's name crops up repeat- 
edly, and Marsden even meets n 
man who claims to be Stalin's 
cousin. Perhaps he is, or was, but 
given that most of the other Rus- 
sians our author meets show an 
extraordinary ability to believe the 
strangest things we may be forgiven 
for feeling a bit sceptical. 

Of course, most of die people 
Marsden has chosen to come across 
are embattled, impassioned sectari- 
ans who have made an absolute 
point of believing the oddest things. 
The Spirit-Wrestlers of the tide are 
one of these sects of misfits who 
griltily survived years of persecu- 
tion and who are now, in common 
with other sunilal- groups, building 
or rebuilding churches. “The Cos- 
sacks we meet are another group 
that are experiencing a renascence, 
but they are having problems of 
identity that don’t seem to be affect- 
ing the Old Believers. 

It's touching and embarrassing to 
read of Marsden's common experi- 
ence with these men, who indepen- 
dently almost all end up reaching for 
their Cossack uniform and parading 
privately for hlhi in iL This is true 
transvestism, in which costume 
doesn’t just go' toWards making an 
identity, it defines it utterly — these 
old men (they are mostly old) With 
their magnificent moustaches are 
not even belated, they art ersatz. 
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Nicholas Lezard ' 

The Elgin Marbles: Should 
They Be Returned to Greece? j 
by Christopher Hitchens, ' | 

Robert Browning and Graham t 
Blnns (Verso, £11) j 

Jk N UPDATED version o( the f 
r\ 1987 tract, whose relevance iiv 
compounded by its final suggestion 
that 2001. being the duocentMoij 
of Elgin’s expedition to the Arropo 
lis, would be a fine date to give then 
back. The bulk of the wwk is 
Hitchens's, and you do not have to 
be the kind of fawning idolater of 
his work that I am to imagine die 
thoroughness, passion and integrity 
of his case. Every objection to the 
marbles' return is examined and 
blown apart. Hitchens lias, else- 
where. the tendency to produce his 
ar guments with an almost sa<M 
flourish, guaranteed not so murlib' 
make his opponents change their 
minds as vex them to apoplexy; but 
here lye is measured, calm, un- 
answerable. A lesson in history and 
morality fur us all. j 

The End of Science, by John 
Morgan (Abacus, £8.99) 

J OHN HOMAN turned iv -n 
t'luv writing after a Vrisr* >: 
faith” suft-ivd while u-.w ling IumhI 

ini'-rprvtaliun of Ulyssis: MV-fri-’- 

g«ml> M.-i-meri so iiukIi cri-pi. 
Hh-sja- and iiiuiv Vurfivt" Ih.ui liM 
ary i-rilii-iMii’s. t.A f**vl>li- n -:isuti. W 
well let that pa*s.i Anyway. vwin: 
take the buy uul "flit oil but >■'. 
can't lake the lil o il mil uf the h* 
and lie began to realise that wrimi- 
eminent rK-h-nlists were coming vj- 
against tin* Iwrrier* of their 
pi ine> and reacting in a 'W •k'’ 
seemed .is speculative and C" n fc 
gi-nl ns ait hi list’s. Morgan vistisaml 
interviews iltuse scientists :il ih r 
cutting edges of cosmology, duo- 
ogy. evolutionary biology: those 
who think they hover on the brink 
of Tin- Answer To Life. The I n: 
verse. And Everything, such as Eh 
Wilson, Francis Click, Stephen 3$ 
(umld and Kuhn- Hnrgnii iw** 
ihi-in human, and their ideas, or the 
outlines thereof, understandable, 
eve ii Frank Tiptoe's suiwijw! 
wacky Omegn Point theory, ww 1 
resurrects us al the eiul of tint? *" r 
an eternity of bliss. Or something. 


Days In the Life: Voices from 
the English Underground 

1961 - 1971 , edited by JonathM 

G reen (Pimlico, £12.60) _ 

"IRST published in 1988. dug 
_ the High Gloom of Th*ldi£ 
ism (and Green's new P re * ace j 
eludes a splendid fart in the 
direction of priggish, p)° u ? J.. 
Labour), this is a riveting, inwj* 
often side-splitting oral history 
the sixties. Green’s idea was sung 
to ask 100 key and marginal 
people to reminisce, and ujjjJJJJ 
the resulting memories into 


are worried that this sounds 

redpe for epic boredom can 

sured. John Peel couldn’t be bg 

if he tried; and neither can . 
Cropper (disastrous drug * j 
J ohn Hopkins, Peter ShertsW. ^ 
particularly Felix Dennis, ^ 
Trial defendant described “J- 
Justice Argyle as “the J ea ® „ 


guardian weekly 

ApflIG 100® 
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Voice of history 


ff LWebb 

Alexander Solzhenitsyn: 

A Century in His Life 
by DM Thomas 
A Utile, Biown 583pp £22.50 

if 

S OMEWHERE in her great 
biography of her murdered 
poet-husband, Nadezhda 
Mandelstam quotes a 19th century 
sage to the effect that "Russia exists 
to teach the rest of the world a les- 
son". Whatever Freudian glosses 
one adds to his motivation, there is 
nu doubt what chiefly drove Alexan- 
der Solzhenitsyn to produce his vast 
testament to the Stalin chapter of 
j that lesson: it was that mankind, and 
I Russian posterity in particular, 

' should not be allowed to forget the 
millions of lives wasted and broken, 
like Osip Mandelstam’s, in the 
nightmare anti-world of the camps, 
litis heroic task was heroically 
accomplished, at great cost to 
jolliers besides its author, in the 
itdh of an oppressive totalitarian 
system the more problematic 
totalise. unlike Nazi barbarism, its 
twisted roots had originally grown 
in the soil of European humanism. 
Tlie light his “bitter books” (Lydia 
Chukovskaya's phrase) shed on the 
Siberian darkness and the dark soul 
"I Soviet communism was an illumi- 
nation not just for his own people, 
but (or those across ll\e world who 
needed to unmask their local 
brands of inhumanity. 

To hear now that well-brought-up 
, young Russians are giggling over 
Die Gulag Archipelago, when they 
. '-■pen it at all, only adds to an uneasy 
*ding that we’ve lately been 
j Mting ourselves in the way of earn- 
i iog another of history's “lessons". 

The real merit of D M Thomas’s 
V W| tieiimes wayward and irritating 
1 t®* biography, written in conspic- 

1 w\idy unheroic times, is that 
“trough ail the difficulties of 
Sobhenitsyn's personality, politics 
T writing, his achievement re- 
mains clear. Thomas's best stroke 
wmes rather late, at the beginning 
°* the end, when Solzhenitsyn 
rcturns from exile by train. As he 
tow out at the evening murk, 


Thomas thinks he must have bad in 
his mind’s eye the face of that other 
returned exile, Vladimir Uyich 
Lenin, and conjures them — "Lenin 
and Solzhenitsyn, staring cold-eyed 
at each other across the corpse- 
filled gorge of the 20th century". 

Thomas is not the first to see 
these two, implacably opposed 
ideologically, as 20th century Russ- 
ian “doubles": the temperamental 
similarities became almost a truism 
among Russians closest to him. 
There was the same "almost bru- 
tally insistent energy"; the relent- 
less, driving work and the demands 
it made on the women in their lives; 
the same suspicion, short temper, 
and brilliant conspiratorial gifts; and 
the absolute conviction in the histor- 
ical necessity of their projects. 

But then, writes Thomas, reflect- 
ing on the energies Solzhenitsyn 
needed to survive cancer and die 
camps and then become, in The 
Gulag Archipelago, their recording- 
avenging angel, "had he been gen- 
tle, friendly, ‘nice’, like Sakharov, he 
could never have written it". 

The double image fixes them 
both as avatnrs of an age that is no 
longer ours: of that short 2Uth cen- 
tury already left behind, receding nl 
speed, especially for (he children of 
the Brave New World Order. 

It also reminds us that Solzhenit- 
syn was a Soviet Russian, “October’s 
twin", rather as Salman Rushdie is 
one of Midnight’s Children, but 
more determiningly for his way of 
seeing. The adolescent Solzhenit- 
syn was an ardent Leninist and as 
an officer at the front he could still 
write to his young wife before his 
arrest, “I would gladly give my life for 
Lenin”. Such Young Believers may 
well have felt even more wound- 
ingly betrayed than the Old Bolshe- 
viks when Stalinist reality came 
knocking on their door, though 
Thomasfe psychologists is persua- 
sive for once when he suggests ear- 
lier origins of the sustained force of 
Solzhenitsyn's outrage. 

An only child, born six months 
after his father's death in a hunting 
accident, his mother refused to re- 
marry in order to devote herself to 
him, and In spite of the comparative 



Saved by the book 


Briton scoops top US award 


Stuart Mllla 


V HE is 82 and did not write 

V her first serious novel until 
was almost 00. But last 

Penelope Fitzgerald was 
to terms with achieving 
Sj ?*!* Winslet and the other 
jntlsh Oscar hopefuls failed to 
,L.r beating the Americans In 
“teir own backyard. 

e a8ton tehment of the 
assembled at a glittering 

wT beat off me cream of 

American literature 
« wm th e prestigious National 


United States writers have been 
eligible for die prize, which 
Is nominated by more than 
000 literary editors and book 
reviewers across die US. 

Another foreign writer, 
Peruvian-born Mario Vargas 
Liosa, received the criticism 
prize for Making Waves. 

There is no cash prize, but the 
high-profile award guarantees 
massive publicity and Increased 
sales for the winner. 



Boob run «*»uuntu 

1 in Circle fiction prize, 

i H 1 Z?® d S 1 8t h *r ninth novel, 

; A flower, had been 
j q, J™ American novels lauded 
the greatest of their 
for 1 m °'* Underworid 

S^^PnbUsheropalda 

Csgw— o^iwp 

NBct?’ 08 ^ rt Window the 

To 2u?P cult choice", ■ 
*98 th^R to Shock, this 

non- 


resting at her granny flat in 
Highgate, north London, as she 
struggled to come to terms with 
her success. Informed of the 
victory by her US editor, Chris 
: Carduff, who told her to cele- 
brate, she replied: "You’re right, 
' I shan’t do the Ironing today.” 

She told the Guardian: H I am 
astounded. To tell you the truth, 

, I didn’t realty know about the 
■ award. My publishers had en- 
tered It and I didn’t really pay 
attention because I thought I 
had no chance of winning.” 

§o certain was she that she < 
had no. chance of winning, Ms ■ 
Fitzgerald refused persistent 


Eternal vigil: Solzhenitsyn shed 
light on darkness 

poverty which meant that they 
shared a one-room shack during his 
puberty, he has shown throughout 
iiis life the marks of a particularly 
imperious infancy. There are reports 
of a childhood feeling, when illness 
kept him from school and school 
friends, ‘That if he wasn’t there, they 
somehow ceased to exist”. 

T HIS king-sized ego with a will 
to match helped him survive, 
but die sympathetic though 
not uncritical attention Thomas 
pays to the evidence of the author’s 
first wife, Natalya Reshetovskaya, 
shows clearly how it affected Iiis 
relationships with women. Much of 
this is painful, some of it outrageous 
(“How dare site do this to me!" was 
his reported reaction when Natalya 
attempted suicide after he had writ- 
ten to say his mistress was preg- 
nant), though not as sensational as 
the hyping fuss about Solzhenit- 
syn's disapproval might suggest 
Thomas is right to point to his 
striking gift for metaphor— think 
only of the ancient salamander deep 
in the ice at the opening of The 
Gulag Archipelago. And in the 
prison camp chronicles, where he 
confronts all that bitter history as 
Thomas imagines him confronting 
Lenin, in cold, implacable anger, 
without benefit of irony or black 
comedy beyond what life provided, 
the uniquely harsh, witnessing 
voice sometimes sounds still tike 
the voice of history Itself. 


requests from her US publishers 
for Ideas for an acceptance 
speech. 

“Even to be on the shortlist 
was such an honour, so to win is 
such a surprise, n she said. She 
admitted that she had not read 
the other books on die shortlist 

Despite winning the Booker 
Prize in 1070 for Offshore, and 
being shortlisted a further three 
• times, Ms Fitzgerald has never 
attained the popular success 
' that her supporters say she 
deserves. Her gentle historical 
fiction combines fine writing 


The victory confirms Ms 
Fitzgerald’s status as an almost- 
overnight sensation In die US. 
Less than a year ago, her books 
sold lesB than 3,000 copies in 
hardback. 

The Blue Flower, which first 
appeared In paperback, is now 
into Its 10th print run with 
i 100,000 copies In circulation, 
i ' Her big break in the US was 
die decision fay die Boston- 
: based publisher Houghton to 
use The Blue Flower, which ... 

! charts the origins of, 18th cen- : 
: tury German Romantic! am, as 
the flagship for a new paperback 
.imprint. Mariner Books. ... 


Katharine Viner 

Once In a House on Fire 
by Andrea Ashworth 
Picador 332pp El 4.99 

r 'HIS is a story of a childhood, 
and it is a childhood of pain. 
Andrea Ashworth's father 
died when she was five, drowned in 
four inches of water with her photo- 
graph in his pocket; two step- 
fathers, one after the other, beat 
her, her mother and her sisters, 
Laurie and Sarah, in their working- 
class Manchester home. The men 
battered her mother so that her face 
was always cracked and blue, and 
yet she was lost without them; they 
beat her daughters for answering 
back or for reading "posh books" 
like jane Eyre. And yel Ashworth 
was saved, not by therapy or love or 
religion but by Literature “with a 
capital L”; she went to Oxford, be- 
came a well-spokrn don and lived 
happily. This survival underpins the 
book. 

The child’s world as Ashworth 
lived it was a world defined by do- 
mestic violence; by men who hospi- 
talise the woman they say they love, 
by children convinced their parent* 
will kill each other, by police wliu 
give rite abuser a wink anti send Win 
straight back home. But children in 
violent homes, vulnerable atul des- 
perate to he laved, often have com- 
plex feelings towards their parents, 
as Ashworth ably demonstrates. 

So although she wants her 
mother's beatings to stop, there is 
some comfort in their familiarity. 
When the second stepfather leaves, 
writes Ashworth, "half of me was as 
excited as Laurie and Sarah at the 
prospect of having our mother 
safely to ourselves ... the other half 
wanted to cling to him and kiss him 
and tell him he would always be our 
dad". Under assault, she felt solidar- 
ity with her beloved mother; Ash- 


worth “treasured the afterglow of a 
slap — it made me fee) closer to my 
mother". 

The book is firmly placed in its 
time — tiie 1970s, for Ashworth is 
28 — with frequent references to 
Spangles, Curly Wurlys, Rod Hull 
and Emu, the Yorkshire Ripper, the 
Krypton Factor. But this loading up 
of detail can be irritating. 

Elsewhere the writing is so 
loaded with metaphor that the real 
emotion — the terror, surely — is 
often lost. When she is beaten by 
her stepfather and says "the pain 
felt purple”, one is left asking what 
the emotional pain felt like, not just 
the throbbing bruise, 

As a result, the reader feels like a 
voyeur — the incidents so coolly 
described sound terrifying nnd yel 
we’ve kept at a distance, not brought 
in l<» lee! die pain tou. “Andrea was 
the steady one," she writes, of 
others’ perception of her. "I had 
stiffened myself so much on the 
outside, my insides were dogged 
up.” Tlie problem with this book is 
that that external stiffness shields 
wlial must have been real pain 
within. 

Tlie descriptions of Ashworth's . 
mother work best. There is sin awful j 
i-mpiiness — her mother '’standing | 
in tlie window, n ghost, watching j 
through the nets". And as Ashworth 
leaves lu mu- for university, in the * 
must moving section of tlie hook, 
her mother blurts out "You're my 
hope" — an extraordinary state- 
ment of desperate expectation. But 
what about Andrea? How did it fed 
to carry such a burden? And how, or 
why, did she manage to give such h 
spectacular two fingers to abuse? 
These questions linger, and point to 
an inner resilience and emotional 
understanding that is left largely 
unexplored. There must have been 
more to this woman's extraordinary 
survival than the discovery of the 
Brontes. 


WHY NOT 
BE A 

WRITER? 

A recent survey shows that freelance writers can earn very 
good money In their spare time writing the stories, articles, 
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of pounds are paid annually In fees and royalties. Earning 
YOUR share can be fun, profitable and creatively fulfilling. | 

Tb help you become a published writer, we offer you a first-class 
home-study course by professional writers — individually tailored 
tuition - and expert personal guidance from your tutor. You learn 
about writing articles, stories, novels, romances, historic nls, 
journalism, writing for children, radio, TV, the stage eic. You are 
advised on style, presentation, HO\y TO SELL YOUR 
WRITING, sources of ideas - and much more. In short, you 

ham! n fluaawatul H'yltPr 

If you have the urge to write, this is the way to start! It's ideal 
for beginners. No previous experience or special education 
required. You can earn while you learn. Details free — including 
EXPERT OPINIONS. Send NOW. 

Full Refund H Mol Successful ! — * 

pirate send me fire details of how you can help me to become 0 successful freelance writer. 


Same 

(BLOCK CAPITALS PLBASBl 


.The Writers Bureau 

.'□ept. WE48 l 7 Dale Street, Manchester Ml 1 JB, England 
. Pax: (+44)181 228 3533 Accredited by the O.D.L.Q. C. 
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Burrowing into the past 


Mark Cocker 

/ T IS SO far removed from our 
conventional notions of England 
as a green and pleasant land that 
it is hard to believe such a land- 
scape ever existed. But Breckland, a 
region lying on the border between 
Norfolk and Suffolk, was unique. 

An account left by the antiquarian 
William Stukeley is typical of many 
historical descriptions. “Going to- 
wards Brandon", he wrote in 1745, 
“we passed through an ocean of 
sand. Scarce a tree to be seen in 
miles, or a house, except here and 
there a warren house . . . When you 
come to an eminence you have a 
boundless prospect ... We crossed 
the river Ouse and over a continua- 
tion of the same soil of country 
came to Elveden, a valley in tiie 
midst of this vast Arabian desert." 

Despite the apparent incongruity 
of this comparison, Breckland had 
one other fundamental link with the 
Middle East. For the auhnal that 
played a major role in its economy, 
and which was largely responsible 
for maintaining those oceanic hori- 
zons. was jjrobabiy first brought 
back to England from the Crusades. 

It was the rabbit, and it eventually 
came to provide pleasures with a 
high social cachet for the English. 
Queen Elizabeth I, for instance, was 


particularly fond of hunting them 
and had them specially bred for the 
purpose. Another snippet from its 
distinguished cultural history was 
its inclusion at an inauguration ban- 
quet for a 15th century chancellor of 
England. The menu designed to 
honour George Neville included wild 
bull, porpoise and 4,000 bunnies. 

Rabbit food and sport may have 
been an aristocratic preserve, but 
rabbit cultivation was the business 
of a different class of people. In 
Breckland it was under the control 
of warreners, whose isolated 
dwellings are mentioned in Stuke- 
ley's description. The warrens 
themselves covered as much as 
6,000 hectares of Breckland and 
were surrounded with steep earth 
banks' topped by gorse or palings. 
The warrener was responsible for 
keeping out unwanted vermin, and 
at one time his preventative mea- 
sures extended even to man-traps 
and the gallows. When he needed to 
harvest his crop the warrener set 
temporary nets and collected 
rabbits with the aid of lurchers and 
ferrets. On a good day they might 
get as many ns 200 , and on a fair- 
sized warren the annual take coukl 
be 20,000 carcasses. 

In its heyday Breckland was not 
just a rabbit paradise but a haunt- 
ingly beautiful landscape, since 


their endlessly grinding incisors 
maintained not just its open treeless 
character but also a distinctive 
avifauna which, until the 1830s, 
included the world's largest Dying 
landbird — the great bustard. 

Sadly, during the 20th century 
this strange Band-swept world 
collided with the realities of modern 
economics. Rabbit fur fell from fash- 
ion, while rabbit meat was eventu- 
ally demoted from the top table to 
add flavour only to the country- 
man’s stew, and in the 1950s it 
acquired a fatal taboo because of the 
lingering, flesh-crawling horrors of 
myxomatosis. By that date the 
Brecks had largely been ploughed 
up for crops or smothered with 
conifer plantations in Britain's drive 
for timber self-sufficiency. 

Fortunately one or two relics 
• have survived, such as Weeting 
Heath, now owned by the Norfolk 
Wildlife Trust. Superficially it looks 
, like n barren shallow grassy bowl 
rising to a distant horizon broken 
1 only by rabbits. But Weeting and all 
that it supports are as precious and 
as redolent of England's social |Mst 
as the Norman cathedral in nearby 
Norwich. On one deliciously mild 
spring morning it was a joy to go 
there, savour its extraordinary 
atmosphere and imagine how ■ it 
must once have been. 


Across 

1 At first sight (5,5) 
7 Fund amen lal 
organ stop ( 8 ) 

6 Inflammation of 
joints (4} 

9 Pour (4) 

10 Have a share of 
(7) 

12 Fail to take an 
opportunity 

(4.3.4) 

14 Naval officer, . 

highest rank (7) 
1.6 Church service 
. ; — gather.|4) 

19 Together with — 
bonus (4) 

20 Troops stationed 
In town ( 8 ) 

21 Fuel container 

(6.4) 


.1 Aim (5) 

2 Stamp (7) 

3 As wall (4) 

4 Toughened, 
using heal (8) . - 

5 Gold brick (5) .• 

6 Rail (6) / . 
tt.ASen ^visitor (8) 



12 Centre ( 6 ) 

13 Fluty-sounding 
musical toy (7) 

15 Outcome (5) 

17 Mass of hair — 
an eye-opener 
(5) 

18 Spoken (4) 


Last week’s solution 
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a □ ca □ □ a □ 
□QDaamEQiuanH 


B EING a confirmed bachelor 
does not prevent me from 
er\joyihg other people's weddings. 
In fact, marriage ceremonies In the 
East — though prohibitively expen- 
sive — involve much celebration 
: and many days of partying. Evening 
festivities start late, so there's plenty 
of time for some bridge during the 
day. The following incidents will show 
you, though, that the only thing 
worse than a bad bridge player is a 
bad bridge player with a hangover! 

South, the chief culprit, had on an 
earlier deal managed a notable coup 

. putting down a dummy- wltli 

15 cards. He had contrived to appro- 
priate a couple from the other pack, 
to make up - n 52-2-6 distribution 
which he had bid with no indication 
that he considered it out of the ordi- 
nary. But a few moments later, he 
picked up this hand: 


*9653 


*J 10985 


West, the dealer oh his Idft, 
opened with a strong bid of two 
, clubs. North joined in with two 
! diamonds,^ East passed, and South 
| decided to create some confusion 
•! with a bid of two heartsl He was 
I hoping that hearts would be West's 
1 long suit, and that-by bidding them 


Chess Leonard Barden 

S PAIN'S 6 Hte tournament at ! 

Linares last month proved i 

an embarrassment to Garry 
Kasparov's plana to keep the 
world title as a personal flef and 
to his habit of rubbishing his 
grandmaster colleagues. ] 

Kasparov drew 1 1 of his 12 
games, finished only joint third, 
and even incurred a $3,200 fine 
from the angry sponsor, Luis 
Rentero, for repeatedly breaking 
his tournament contract, which i 

required no agreed draws before < 

move 40. i 

Meanwhile Alexei Shirov, i 

who was recently dismissed by 
Kasparov as a “talented am a- 1 

teur”, was a point clear after I 

10 rounds, playing the best < 

chess of his life. 

Late defeats dropped Shirov 1 

to second behind India's Vlshy i 

Anand, who then turned down 1 

a final eliminator with Russia’s 1 

Vlad Kramnilc to decide Kas- 
parov’s title challenger. Shirov ] 

will now replace Anand and will 1 

play a 10 -game match against 
Kramnik, starting in Spain on 
May 22. 

After winning at Groningen, ] 

Wijk and Linares, Anand could 
well style himself world tourna- i 

ment champion. 

Final Unarea scores were 
Anand 756/12, Shirov 7, 

Kasparov and Kramnik 654, 

Svidler 554, Ivanchuk 5, 

Topalov 4. a 

While Kasparov suffered, 7 

Anatoly Karpov was telling 
an interviewer that hlB own 6 

strongest motivation now was s 

to surpass Emanuel Lasker’s 
record 27-year tenure of the 4 

world title. Karpov became a 

championin 1975 when Fischer 
defaulted, so reckons he has 2 

four years to go. 1 

You have to admire Karpov's 
cheek, bracketing Lasker’s un- 
broken tenure with the trifling 
intermission to his own reign 
between 1985, when he lost i 

- to Kasparov, and 1903, when I 

he was recrowned a paper ] 

champion after Kasparov and I 
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Cricket One-day international i 


■ 



Quick crossword no. 412 I Bridge Zia Mahmood 


Short broke away from the 
official world body Fide. 

A Shirov v V Topalov 

1 e4 c5 2 Nf3 e 6 3 d 4 od 44 
Nxd4 a 6 5 Bd3 Qb0 0 Nb3 Qc 7 i! 
7Qe2Nf6 8Nc3d6 9f4Be7 
10 e51? A pawn sacrifice tooanfat 
Black's provocative early Qb 6 . 

dxe5 11 fxe5 Nfd7 12BI4 
NcG 13 0-0 Ndxe5 14 Raol 
Qb0+ 15 Khl Nxd3 16 Qxd 3 
0-0 17 Qg3 1 A conventional aitack- j 
ing move with an unusual double 
rook threat. Kh 8 18 Bc7 Qa7 19 ' 
Na4 16 20 Bb 6 Qb 8 An old pro 
trick; if you’re ahead on the board, 
take chances to gain time on the 
clock. 21 Bc7 Qa7 22Nb6e5 
23 Nxa 8 Qxa 8 24 Rdl Re 8 
Black's position looks terrible, 
material down with passive pieces, 
but Shirov relaxes. 25 Bb 6 is nov 1 
best, keeping control of d4. [ 

25 Bd 6 ? Bd 8 20 Nc5b627 
Ne4 Nd4 28 Bxe5 Exploiting the I 


Rampant Lara 
runs out of luck 


|V | Mike Solvey In Bridgetown 

E NGLAND felt the wrath of a 
genius but survived at Kens- 
ington Oval last Sunday. 
Brian Lara, probably the finest left- 
hander since Sobers, scored his 
first century in any form of cricket 
on this ground and his highest iim- 
Movers score against England. 

The West Indies captain made a 
brilliant 110 and looked to be setting 
up a compelling finish as his side 
chased 294 to win the first of the 
five one-day internationals. But hav- 
ing hit 15 fours and three sixes, one 
almost demolishing the scoreboard, 
in his 106-ball innings, Lara was run 
out by Ben Hollioake's throw from 
v deep midwicket as he attempted a 


back rank. If £xe5 or Rxe5 29 Qm& « second run. ft left West Indies tot- 

fcj/ft OQ Owl V.91 111 Pi . ■ . ni n r ■ - 


Nf5 29 Qg4 Ne3? g 6 loses to 30 
Rxd 8 Rxd 8 3 1 Qg5! but 29 . . . fafi! 
30 Rxf5 g 6 may save Black. 30 Qh5 
RgS 31 Qf3 Nxdl 32 Nd 6 !Wiib 
a deadly duo of Qxn 8 and Nf7 malt 
Qa7 33 Nxc 8 Qd7 34 Nd 6 Re- 
signs. 35 Qd5 or Rxdl will win. 

No 2517 


i ! 

IQ*! 


White mateB In three 
moves, against any defence 
(by V Pachnian, 1 930). 

No 2510: 1 Bb0cxb0+2BI7 
Kxh7 3 Qh 1 mate. 


! lering at 218 for sue, a position from 
which they did not recover, despite 
a worrying eighth-wicket partner- 
ship of 44 between Franklyn Rose 
and Raw! Lewis. 

I England eventually won by 16 
! runs when Mark Ealham bowled 
i Courtney Walsh for a duck. Eng- 
! land now have a string of eight suc- 
j cessive one-day victories, and their 
! eleventh in 15 starts against this 
J opposition. They really are a good 

I «ia(ldetit outfit now. 

A century from Nick Knight, his 
third in one-day internationals, and 

I I record-breaking opening stand 

! Mped England to their healthy if 
M supreme position. Knight made 
• p from 130 balls before he, like 
1 p 3 . was run out, having hit 13 
fours and four sixes. With Alec 
Stewart (74 from S 5 balls) he had 
given England their best start yet 
aginst West Indies, their partner- 
ship wonh 165 in 31 overs. 

Although West Indies brought 
back a measure of control mid-in- 
pgs. some late hitting helped Eng- 
bnd to their highest total in the 
Lanbbean by 63 runs. 


They certainly needed it because 
Lara was murderous, held in check 
only when he lost die strike, and 
during some excellent off-spin bowl- 
ing from Robert Croft, whose 10 
overs cost 37 runs and brought the 
wicket of Shivnarine Chanderpaul. 

Lara's pulling, on a pitch where 
there was scant margin for error, 
was of the highest class and 
brought him the majority of his 15 
fours and three sixes. 

It is to their credit then that Eng- 
land clawed their way back after 
Lara and Cari Hooper had added 88 
in 14 overs for the third wicket 
Hooper was caught at long-off for 
45, however, and when Chander- 
paul followed, taken at short fine- 
leg, the backbone of the batting had 
been broken and Lara virtually was 
obliged to go it alone. Ben Holli- 
oake's arm proved decisive. 

Lara had won the toss and had no 
hesitation in asking England to bat 
first It was a decision he might 
have regretted. This was a pitch 
with pace and bounce. Ideal for a 
limited-overs match. From the first 
over, when Knight drove Rose 
sweetly to the extra-cover bound- 
ary, the England openers were in 
control. Knight, in particular, was 
carrying his outstanding practice- 
match form into this match, and 
only Curtly Ambrose was able to put 
any kind of brake on the scoring 
rate, which held steadily in excess 
of five run 9 per over. 

When the partnership with Stew- 
art reached 157, it eclipsed the high- 
est opening stand by either side in 
matches between them, the previ- 
ous record of 156 compiled by Gra- 
ham Gooch and Mike Atherton at 
OldTraffordin 1991. 

Eight runs iBter, however, In the 
31st over, Walsh made the break- 
through when Stewart ambitiously 
attempted to run the ball to third 
man, missed and was bowled. 



Flying the flag . . . Rios celebrates victory pkot 

Rios on top of the world 


PHOTO MATiC SERGTA 


C HILE'S Marcelo Rios, this 
year’s beaten Australian 
Open finalist, defeated Andre 
Agassi 7-5, 6-3, 6-4 last Sunday 
to win the men's title at the 
Upton Championships, the 
largest tournament outside the 
four Grand Slams, and take over 
from Pete Sampras as the No 1 
player in the world, writes 
Stephen Bierley in Key 
Biscay ne, Florida. 

Previously, there had been 
only 13 No 1 men since the ATP 
introduced the rankings in 
1973, among them Agassi. Rios 
is the first South American, and 


first he could disrupt the opponents' 
auction. But things did not go quite 
according to plan. West passed over 
two hearts with no apparent discom- 
fort, and North raised briskly to four 
heartsl I watched with mounting 
excitement to see how South would 
extricate himself from this predica- 
ment. But he passed as if he had not 
a care in the world. West doubled 
. tor penalties, North and East both 
passed, and it was up to our hero. 

Now, I have seen a number of 
psychic bids' in my time — I've 
made a few myselt with varying 
: ilcglbea ur-BUCUUSbr. I\«j-weii‘.oppo 

‘ nents fooled by a psychic, and (far 
more often) a -partner completely 
! taken in. But never before have I 
1 seen a player believe his own psy- 
chic bid! Incredibly, though, that is 
j what South did he contributed a 
: final pass to the auction, and so 
| became declarer in the unlovely 
! contract of four hearts doubled (see 
table above; right). 

West, Who' could have taken -His 
double to the Bank-' of England as 
, security for more or less 1 anything, 

: wore a smile’ that could -have 
i inspired Leonardo; 'North looked on 
I trustingly, for he had put down a fair 
I hand forhispartnen East must? have 
; wondered What on' earth- washap- 


North 
* 104 

VK103 . ; 

4 AJ 10652 

* Q? ‘ Eat' 

West . J* ;. 

. * ak 2 {gff ; 

VAQJ95 ■ JSJJ ' 

♦kq ■.js 

*A64 * K .. 

South ■ ‘ 

1 * 9653 -* 1 . 

¥87 ' ' 

- 4 43 ■ ' 

j ... *J10985 

: pening, since hisdwffTfand-**^ 
i inconsiderable in' view 'oj J®. 


Sports Diary Mike Kiely 

Atherton steps down after Test defeat 

M IKE ATHERTON'S four-year I John Hall, back at the helm on a I equalised for the home side. An e: 

tenure HQ ramtaln nf T 7w*r+ I )aivmnravir kaslfl h*u In bloarlu tVlo I MHn rr Hnalo oath nlnifW nf frV 


. ding, while South' thanked I 

; ner without flirichiag 
i dummy appeared . 1 ■ . , ' 

The defence missed its 
j sllghttr-'Emt 
i gantly with' the -queen °. f TiT ik 

■ his partner's bpehihg- JeJ 1 ^; 

: king, and South was 
I to emefrge’ with a' spade tridf” j 
; with North’s twb red’ j jflft j 
! That still came ■to'a pertJ'V ; 
about which East arid West cjwj, 
have been- too -uahaPP^ 
South, like andtherfamduawjj] 
guest, lie aro 80 «rMntfi^«'cj 
der. wiser, and muchpPWj^> 


iui -•‘.ii.iwwi’i 3 iuur-year 

■vvteware as captain of the Eng- 

a»L, Cnc X e f team came end in the 
Ns side's defeat by an in- 
J !? 1 an L d 52 runs in the sixth Test 
toe West Indies in Antigua. 

,l . ,7 toe home side celebrated 
neir 4-1 victory in the series, Ather- 

h Mw. ann -^ unced he was tapping 

! , J”*' aUn B Ms disappointment at 
] ™ [ outcome of the series and his 
Penormances with the bat. How- 
in ih e y? wed to battle for hia place 
Slde ' ,^ ec Stewart, Nasser 
and Mark Ramprakash 
rlacom e e n n t ^ entloned ^ Possible re- 

‘" Banglore, Mark T&ylor took 
*wy S °^ Ind la' 8 Teat series vic- 

1 ^aten lOQ Au ®‘ ralia with ^ uh- 
■ Ilif iliir ,^ 2 a ? i he tourists secured 
M d by eight 

teinpleu!d M fl e ?!n Whi ® So - ,th Africa 
1 ^ 861163 v,ct °ry over 

' winning tiie 

0Bd Twi by six wickets. 


BS r I R " e r, f or New castle in' 
ini direct a ^ e _ of tot scandal involv- 

bSStHrii F ? ddie Sl top ,le,1lj and- 
— . — Mali. Former chairman Sir 


John Hall, back at the helm on a 
temporary basis to try to steady the 
ship, saw the club's rugby union 
aide defeat Saracens 30-25 to secure 
the leadership of Premiership One. 

However, Saracens' injured pride 
was restored somewhat by their 
subsequent 25-10 victory over 
Northampton at FVanklln’s Gardena 
to secure a place in the final of the 
Tetley Bitter Cup at Twickenham on 
May 9, where'they will meet Wasps, 
15-9 victors over : Sale at Loftua 
Road. • ’ ' 

May 2's Silk Cut Challenge Cup 
final Will see Sheffield Eagles take 
on Wigan'. The Yorkshire side de- : 
tested Salford 22-18 at Headixigley 
while Wigan overcame ' London 
Broncos 38-8 at Huddersfield. 


W ORLD 1 champions Brazil ' 
Served notice of. their inteiit 
.to fight off ail coftifera for their title : 
a| this stimiilfef’s : World Clip in 
Franck With a 2-1 victory' over Eurd : ‘ 
ppan 1 champion*' Germany : in 'the' 
friendly in Stuttgart. ; ’ 1 " 

Cesar Sampaio opened the ; scor- 
ing 1 for fife Sobth- j^itiericaiis, but 
after the 1 brdak M,: tllf ‘"Klrsferi 


equalised for the home aide. An ex- 
citing finale saw world player of the 
year Ronaldo steer the ball past An- 
dreas KOpke for the winning goal. 

In Berne, England's preparations 
took a knock bb a aide depleted by 
injury went behind to a goal from 
Switzerland's Ramon Vega. How- 
ever/Paul Mersoh secured a 1-1 
draw for Glenn Hoddle’s side with a 
second-half equaliser. 

Other friendly internationals saw 
new Northern Ireland coach Lawrie 
McMenemy get off to a winning 1-0 
start against Slovakia in Belfast, 
Scotland lose 1-0 to Denmark in 
Glasgow, and the Republic of Ire- 
land go down 2-1 to die Czech Re- 
public in Olomouc. 

Arsenal have abandoned plans to- 
move from Highbury to Wembley 
Stadium, much to the relief of the 
Football Association who* warit to 
make the venue the- centrepiece 'of 
their campaign to secure the right; 

1 tq hdet the 2006 World Cup., j " !• 

! • l. - * * ■ '■ . i.. ..... ■ 

'“ 1 — r T ~~ " T ' ■ !* . U- -Iv. ■ 

L AWRIE SMITH'S ^llk Cut "won' 
the sixth leg of the Whitbread 
■ Roiind the World Race, cdihpletidg ' 
the jotil*nty fr 0 itt ; SSo ,; S^ba 5 tiflo in 


the fourth left-hander to hold the 
top spot 

Hia considerable talent is evi- 
dent. Rios Is not a power player 
although he has a forehand of 
rare penetration, a sumptuous 
double-handed cross-court pass 
and a serve of considerable vari- 
ation and great accuracy. The 
only man to take a set off him 
during these championships was 
Britain’s Tim Henman in the 
semi-finals. 

Hts No 1 ranking will be ques- 
tioned for the simple fact that he 
has not won a Grand Slam, but 
he surely will soon. 


Brazil to Fort Lauderdale, Florida in 
15 days, 19 hours, 55 minutes. 
Smith’s nearest rival EF Language, 
skippered by Paul Cayard, was 
more than 20 miles behind. 


W ORLD Boxing Council heavy- 
weight champion Lennox 
Lewis retained his title against 
Shannon Briggs in Atlantic City, 
knocking down his opponent three 
times in the process. The end came 
in the fifth when the exotlcally 
named referee Frank Cappuccino 
stepped in to prevent Briggs taking 
further punishment. 

On the same bill, Britain's Hero! 
.Graham was stopped in the' 10th 
round of his International Boking 
Federation super-middleweight 
challenge against Charles Brewer. 
Graham twice knocked doWn his op- 
ponent but age finally caught up 
with the 38-year-old from Sheffield, 
who viably 1 tired before the end 
caintf; ' ' 


C AMBRIDGE broke' Oxford’s 
14-year-old record in the- 144th 
Boat Race tq secure a sixth succefr-' 
sive victory over their rivals in 
16min 19sec, 26 shcobds' itiOide the 

old mark. ; ' , 

- '.'I I'l.’i' ~ 1 .' -i ■ »-‘i 1 ’ J 


1 'Shiv ShtiPnrtals away 


Leonard putts 
closest rivals 
in the shade 


David Davies at Ponte Vedra 


J USTIN LEONARD produced yet 
another display of putting pyro- 
technics last Sunday to win the first 
prize of $720,000 in the Players 
Championship here at Sawgrass. 
Just as he did at Royal Troon in the 
Open last July Leonard holed huge 
putts from ail directions and, after 
going out in 34, started back with 
putts of 20 feet or over at the 10 th, 
11th and 13th. Then, at the 14th. he 
holed from off the green. 

Those four birdies hurtled him 
past the opposition, including the 
overnight leader Lee Janzen, who 
faded completely. Next to challenge 
were Glen Day and Len Mattiace 
but neither could cling on, with the 
latter taking a five-over-par eight at 
the dreaded island hole, die 17th 
Leonard, with his somewhat 
stilted swing but fabulous short 
game, eventually went round in 67, 
for a total of 278, 10 under, 10 win by 
two from another former Open 
champion, Tom Lehman, with Day 
in third place. I 

Tile leading European, with a 1 
superb performance on his first 
visit to this tough course, was I^*i* 
Westwood, whose six-under-par 
ftnish was good enough to lie fur 
fifth place, which will earn him 
around $160,000. 

Westwood had a final round of fti, 
for a total of 282, holing a tricky 
downhill 5fl putt on the last green 
for his par. He was delighted with 
his effort, particularly as he had 
taken 74 in his first round, was still 
four over for the tournament after 
eight holes of the second round and 
had, as he said, “given the field a 
head start". 

His one target last Sunday was "to 
keep it out of the water", which he 
achieved, his one mistake coming at 
die 14th, where he three-putted. He 
loves American conditions but will 
not, he says, play more than 13 or 14 
tournaments in the US this year. 
The remainder of about 14 more 
events will be played closer to 
home, which is good news for die 
PGA European Tour. 

Janzen'b early and complete re- 
treat was particularly galling for his 
caddie Andy Prodger, a man who 
used to work for Nick Faldo. In 
1995, when Janzen won here, his 
bag-man was Dave Musgrove, for- 
merly caddie to Roberto de Vlcenzo, 
Severiano Ballesteros, Tom Watson 
and Sandy Lyle. _ 

Musgrove was able to clear off 
his 'mortgage with the proceeds 
from that victory but he was unable 
to be -present this week because his 
wife Hilary is ill and awaiting 
syrgery. He arranged for Prodger 
to take over, and the replacement 
was obviously hoping for a repeat 
pbrfbrifiance. 

| For Faldo, two under overnight 
and needing an 'inspirational and 
ej*rorfree round, it was 1 a day of 
frustration. He was over-fidgety 
froift the off, and at the long 2 nd his 
drive crashed into a tree before 
coming down rio 1 more’ than 150 
ybrds from the tee. 

' Faldo clearly lids a problem with 
' hts swing. At the 10th, for instance, 
fifoni die rtilddle of the fairway lie 
Went for the pin and came down In a 
bunker 15 yards short And so it 
coh tinned.' He finished with a 73 to 
remain 19th. 




